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“WE ARE ALL BEHIND YOU,” SAID MR. TAFT, AFTER LISTENING TO HIS SUCCESSOR’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


OT SINCE LINCOLN, remarks more than one editor, 
has the country listened to a finer expression of American 
idealism than that which came from the heart and 

lips of President Wilson on March 4. And the spirit of the 
new President’s appeal wakes a thrill of response, not only in our 
own papers, regardless of partizan differences, but even in the 
press across the sea. Thus the London Daily Graphic says that 
‘*echoes of his noble address will bring to the Old World of ours, 
in’ its mad pursuit, international uncharitableness, bloated 
schemes, and military holocausts, a welcome reminder of better 
things and manlier strivings.”’ And the London Daily Chronicle, 
which characterizes his words as ‘‘a striking expression of that 
elevated democracy which 
has long been absent from 
high politics in the United 
States,” adds: ‘‘We look 
for the influence of his 
spirit to spread far beyond 
his own country.” 

Altho the new Adminis- 
tration enters on its re- 
sponsibilities with Demo- 
crats in control of both 
Houses of Congress as well 
as a Democrat in the 
White House, Mr. Wilson 
is technically a minority 
President, having been 
elected by some 2,000,000 
less than the aggregate 
number of votes cast for 
the other candidates. This 
fact lends a peculiar in- 
terest to the attitude of 
papers outside his party, 
and more especially to 
that of the Progressive 
press. The inaugural ad- 
dress, says the Chicago 








Evening Post (Prog.),‘‘ goes i ‘ 


far to prove that Woodrow a 
Wilson may have in him 
the ability to stir the 
hearts of men as well as 
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“* I summon all honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men, to my side. God help- 
ing me, I will not fail them, if they will but counsel and sustain me.": - 


their minds,”’ and the New York Press (Prog.), while complain. 
ing that the address contains no very definite program of legix 
lation, praises the ‘‘note of uplift’? which pervades it. The 
New York Evening Mail, another Progressive organ, declares 
that the spirit of this inaugural is {‘one to which the whole 
country can respond.” And the Philadelphia North American, 
one of the strongest of Colonel Roosevelt’s supporters, thus 
pictures the auspicious conditions under which the Wilson 
Administration begins: 


‘‘Woodrow Wilson enters the presidency better equipped, in 
one respect, than any other man who has held that high offica 
He is“absolutely free. So far as is known, there is not a single 

obligation, either personal 
or political, which threat- 
ens to hamper or unduly 
influence his judgment. 
Fate has given him a 
stainless parchment upon 
which to write the record 
of the next few years. 
There is nothing to erase.” 


Not only has he the 
backing of a friendly Con- 
gress, but ‘‘he takes office 
after public opinion has 
been aroused and crystal- 
lized by twelve years of 
agitation and education,” 
and consequently ‘‘the 
public conscience is ready 
to support any sound rem- 
edy for existing evils which 
he may offer.” 

And the good wishes of 
the Progressives ‘are then 
extended to him in these 
hearty words: 


‘*Even of those who op- 
posed Mr. Wilson’s elec 
tion, the great majority 
are now hopeful that his 
Administration will wil 
honor and success. Of 
the more than 4,000,000 
Progressive voters, at aly 


rate, we feel sure there 
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a. few who do. not. capnestly wish him well, or who 
fail to accord him hearty support’ in working for the 
common good. 


“We hope and believe that as the new President measures 
his singular advantages he will realize that they lay upon him 
exceptional responsibilities. Only’ by his own acts can he 


estrange such support as no other Chief Executive has ever had; 
y his own acts he can justify it. and achieve : 
firough it lasting good to the country he is * ¥»% 
émbitious ‘to serve.” te 

Even the more conservative among the Re- 
publican and independent papers are not cold . 
to the President’s inaugural appeal. ‘‘The na- 
tion is hungry for leadership like that,” exclaims 
the New York Tribune, 
which was regarded as 
almost the official organ 
of.. the Republican Ad- 
ministration... If the prom- 
ise of his inaugural. is 
kept, says the New York 
Sun (Ind.), ‘‘the Adminis- 
tration now beginning will 
be in the truest sense 
progressive and in the 
truest sense conserva- 
tive.’ And in the New 
York Commercial (Com.) 
we read: 









JAMES C. McREYNOLDS, of Tennessee 
Attorney General 


















“The whole inaugural 
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up our minds to square every process of our national life again 
with the standards we so proudly set up at the beginning, and 
have always carried at our hearts. Our work is a work of 
restoration.” 


The nearest approach to a legislative program.in the address 
is found in. the following enumeration of ‘‘some of the. chief 


items” among ‘‘the things that ought to be 
altered”: 


“‘A tariff which cuts us off from our proper 
part in the commerce of the world, violates the 
just principles of taxation, and makes the Gov- 
ernment a facile instrument in the hands of /pri- 
vate-interests; a banking and currency: system 
based upon: the necessity 
of the Government to sell 
its bonds fifty years ago 
and perfectly..adapted to 
concentrating cash and re- 
stricting credits; an indus- 
trial system which, take it 
on all its sides, financial 
as well as administrative, 
holds capital in leading 
strings, restricts the liber- 
ties and limits the oppor- 
tunities of labor, and ex- 
ploits without renewing 
or conserving the natural 
resources of the country; 
a body of agricultural 
activities never yet given 
the efficiency of great 
business undertakings or 





LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
of New Jersey Secretary of War 











has the ring of a trumpet- 
blast, but its key is 
pitched to what is finest 
in human ideals of politi- 
ealand social uplift. Such 
is the promise. We now 
await performance.” 









This address, which has 
so deeply stirred public 
opinion, begins with an an- 
alysis of the forces behind 
the change from a Re- 
publican to a Democratic 
Government. This change, 
declares the President, 
Means much more than 
tse suecess of a party; it 
mans that ‘“‘we have 
been refreshed by a new 
insight’ into our national 
life. To quote in part: 



























“We have been proud 
of our industrial achieve- 






served as it should be 
through the instrumental- 
ityof sciencetaken directly 
to the farm, or afforded 
the facilities of credit best 
suited to its practica 
needs; watercourses un- 
developed, waste places 
unreclaimed, forests un- 
tended, fast disappearing 
without plan or prospect 
of renewal, unregarded 
waste heaps at every 
mine.”? 








The place that ‘‘social 
justice’’ legislation will en- 
joy in the new Adminis- 
tration is indicated in the 
next paragraph: 


‘There can be no equal- 
ity of opportunity, the 
first essential of justice in 
the body politic, if men 
and women and children 
be not shielded in their 





Ments, but we have not 
hitherto stopt thought- 
fully enough to count the 
human cost, the cost of 
lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and broken, the 
fearful physical and spiritual cost to the men and women and 
children, upon whom the dead weight and burden of it all 
fas fallen pitilessly the years through. The groans and agony 
of it all had not yet reached our ears, the solemn, moving 
dertone of our life, coming up out of the mines and factories 
d out of every home where the struggle had its intimate 
ad familiar seat. With the great Government went many 
deep secret ‘things which we too long delayed to look into 
and scrutinize with candid, fearless: eyes. The great Gov- 
émment we loved has too often’ been made use of for private 
and rene purposes, and those who used it had forgotten the 
People... 2... 
“We have come now to the sober second thought. The 
Seales of heedlessness have fallen from our eyes. We have made 





THE NEW 














lives, their very vitality, 
from the consequences of 
great industrial and social 
processes which they can 
not alter, control, or singly cope with. Society must see to it 
that it does not itself crush or weaken or damage its own con- 
stituent parts. The first duty of law is to keep sound the so- 
ciety it serves. Sanitary laws, pure-food laws, and laws deter- 
mining conditions of labor which individuals are powerless to 
determine for themselves are intimate parts of the very business 
of justice and legal efficiency.” — 


CABINET. 


Then comes a passage which is welcomed with undisguised 
relief by the conservative press: 


‘We shall restore, not destroy. We shall deal with our eco- 
nomic system as it is and as it may be modified, not as it might 
be if we had a clean sheet of paper to write upon; and step by 
step we shall make it what it should be,*in the spirit of those 
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who question their own wisdom and seek counsel and knowledge, 
not shallow self-satisfaction or the excitement of excursions 
whither they can not tell. Justice, and only justice, shall always 
be our motto.” 


But it is in the concluding sentences that the President makes 
an appeal at the same time so broad and so poignant that differ- 
ences of economic and political opinion seem to melt before it: 


“The feelings with which we face this new age of right and 
opportunity sweep across our heart-strings like some air out of 
God’s own presence, where justice and mercy are reconciled and 
the judge and the brother are one. We know our task to be no 
mere task of politics, but a task which shall search us through 
and through, whether we be able to un- - 
derstand our time and the need of our 
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SIZING UP MR. TAFT’S RECORD 


‘T= FINE PERSONAL QUALITIES of our latest 
ex-President are universally admitted; but when it 
comes to judging his official career, the various critigg 
see it every color, from white to black. ' An ex-President plaeidly 
wielding his putter on a Georgia green does not, of cotirse, 
become the object of such abuse or laudation as does a candidate 
fighting from the stump for his political existence. Yet it ig 
none the less true that public opinion now, as reflected in the 
daily press, does show the three attitudes toward the Taft 

Administration which became so familiar 





people, whether we be indeed their 
spokesmen and interpreters, whether we 
have the pure héart to comprehend and 
the rectified will to choose our high 
_ course of action. 

“This is not a day of triumph; it is a 
day. .of,-dedication. Here muster, not 
the forces of party, but the forces of © 
humanity. Men’s hearts wait upon us; 
men’s lives hang in the balance; men’s 
hopes call upon us to say what we will 
do. Who shall live up to the great 
trust? Who dares fail to try? I sum- 
mon all honest men, all patriotic, all 
forward-looking men, to my side. God 
helping me, I will not fail them, if they 
will but counsel and sustain me!”’ 


Democratic papers. are naturally 
unanimous in their enthusiasm, altho 
their methods of expressing it range 
from the New York Times’ dignified 
assertion: that ‘‘no President of the 
United States in any utterance ever 
sounded a higher or clearer note of as- 
piration and of idealism than Woodrow 
Wilson in his inaugural address,” to the 
Louisville Courier-Journal’s approving 
comment: ‘‘Assuredly the new Presi- 
dent has the right pig by the ear.” 
In a tone of sober commendation the 
Brooklyn Eagle says: 





‘*A state of mind has been disclosed. 
It should and probably will carry con- 
viction to the country. What manner 
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THE HAPPIEST WOMAN IN WASHING- 
TON ON MARCH 4. 


The new mistress of the White House. 


in the 1912 campaign. To most Dem. 
ocrats, William Howard Taft was ‘‘as 
good a President'as a Republican could 
be”; to Progressives he seems a pitiablé 
failure, while Republicans praise him 
because “‘he was true to the real inter. 
ests of the whole people,: to his con- 
science ‘and to the Constitution in a 
period when nearly all of the profits of 
politics were going to demagogs.” We 
find one Democratic editor admitting 
that his term ‘‘is'a remarkable record 
of unselfish, conscientious, laborious 
service, and of statesmanlike, con- 
structive achievement.’ A _non-par- 
tizan estimate has it that Mr. Taft's 
‘place in the record of Presidents is 
far from the bottom, tho not near the 
top.”” No one denies that Mr. Taft's 
tenure of office coincided with a period 
of political revolution. So, comments 
one of his critics, the Newark News 
(Ind.), ‘“‘Mr. Taft might have stood 
out as an exceptional President” in the 
closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but ‘‘for the period of 1909-1913 
he was out of touch with his time.” 
His Administration is characterized by 
the Chicago News as ‘‘a sort of broad, 
monotonous plain, across which have 
freely marched and countermarched the 
forces of the revolution.” 








of man it has for President is now in 

little doubt. Of course, it is true that actions speak louder than 
words, but material for an answer to that reminder has been 
furnished. There is a record as Governor. There is a story of 
a term of office during which things were done as well as said. 
Even those who are not visionary may allude to a vision, and 
the President will settle down to business. There are reasons 
for believing that what he does will be done thoroughly.” . 


Among the few papers which refuse to be reassured by the 
President’s words are the Albany Journal (Rep.), belonging to 
William Barnes, Jr., and the Boston Advertiser (Rep.). The 
latter paper, while conceding that ‘‘as a prose poem the inaugural 
is beyond criticism,” complains that ‘‘as a statement of plans 
and policies to be pursued by the new Administration it lacks 
photographic sharpness arid definiteness of outline.” And the 
Albany Journal can not forget that behind Mr. Wilson looms 
the figure of Mr. Bryan. ‘Mr. Wilson,” we are told, ‘‘is 
President, but it was Mr. Bryan’s specious reasoning which 
made him possible.” Of the President’s Cabinet, in which Mr. 
Bryan holds first place, the New York World (Dem.) says: 


‘*Whether strong or weak in its various elements, this is no 
Cabinet of political trade and barter.... It was fashioned 
to placate neither sordid political interests nor sordid financial 
interests. Every member stands on his own merits.” 


Yet passing over as a ‘‘trite fact” Mr. 
Taft’s inability to master an extraordinary political situation, 
it seems. to the Springfield Republican (Ind.) ‘‘that, in spite 
of political turmoil, there has gradually and persistently been 
piled up under his Administration an astonishing record of solid 
achievement.’”’ This record, according to one of his strongest 
Eastern newspaper supporters, the New York Tribune (Rep.); 
has ‘‘never before been equalled by any President in a single 
term.” And The Tribune goes on to specify: 


“The achievements of the Taft Administration which stand 
out as preeminent are the legislation accomplished, the en; 
forcement of the Sherman Antitrust Law, the appointment of 
more judges than any previous President, and the high character 
and ability of the men named; the conduct of the nation’s 
foreign affairs in such manner as. to preserve and promote the 
friendship and respect which this country commands from all 
the world; the promotion of the cause of international arbitra- 
tion and universal peace; the introduction into the conduct of 
the Federal departments of those methods of economy and 
efficiency which had long been ignored, and the conversion of & 
deficit of $58,000,000 into an annual surplus of nearly $50,000,- 
000, and the consistent vetoing of numerous measures which 
either violated the Constitution or struck at the nation’s welfare.’ 


Among the topics which this writer discusses at some length 
are Mr. Taft’s Canadian reciprocity policy, ‘‘which was carried 
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HOW TWO PARADES WERE HANDLED. 


When the suffragists paraded on Pennsylvania Avenue on March 3, as pictured at the left, the Washington police were quite unable to keep 
the way clear, and the marching women were crowded, pushed, and jeered at by hoodlums. The next day the police showed what they 
could do when they felt like it, as is shown by the space given the West Point Cadets when they marched in the inaugural procession. 
incident has been made the subject of a Congressional investigation and, the suffragists believe, has not only created sympathy for the women 
but has strengthened their cause. Both photographs were taken from the same point. 
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to a successful issue in this country, but which met its fate 
through the unwarranted fears of the Canadian tories.”’ Es- 
pecial mention is also made of the Railway Rate Law, the 
several measures enacted to strengthen the Administration’s 
Federal conservation policy, and the corporation-tax feature 
of the Payne Tariff Act, which in The Tribune’s opinion gave 
President Taft as good a right to the name “‘progressive”’ as his 
predecessor. , 

Returning to the Sherman Antitrust Law, we are reminded 
that ‘‘nearly seventy cases have been instituted under this 
law, and while many are still pending, more than twenty-five 
have been carried to a successful issue.” These facts bring 
from the Indianapolis News (Ind.) the remark that ‘‘the country 
has never seen such an enforcement of the Antitrust Law as it 
has had from this supposedly reactionary President.”” And it is 
significant in this connection that in its editorial on the Taft 
Administration, the only Cabinet member singled out for praise 
by the Springfield Republican is Attorney-General Wickersham, 
whose ‘‘ successful trust prosecutions have broken all records and 
have given new force and practical intent” to the Sherman Act. 

The thing in which the ex-President himself takes most pride 
is, he says: 


“The constitution of the personnel of the Supreme Court 
under my Administration. Six of the nine judges to-day bear 
my commission. Forty-five per cent. of the Federal judiciary 
have been appointed by me. 


“That is the reason why I could not practise law as an advo- 
cate,’”’ 


Yet with all this there are a host who contend that the Taft 
Administration was a failure, and the cause of this failure, say 


several of them, was pointed out by Mr. Taft himself in his 
“confession” before the National Press Club in Washington: 


“My sin is an indisposition to labor as hard as I might; a 
disposition to procrastinate, and a disposition to enjoy the fellow- 
ship of others more than I ought.” 


No, replies the New York Globe (Ind.): 


“These faults, if they exist, are not the faults that have 
wrecked the Administration. . . . One must look further and 
deeper for the causes of the great defeat. 

“The fundamental cause was the failure of the President to 
satisfy the expectations of the wing of the party responsible for 
his nomination and election. The record is that he quarrelled 
with the progressive Republicans. Within a few months after 
his election, members of his Cabinet were reading them out of 
the party. The President believed that he was being true to 
his pledges, and that he was carrying on the great work of his 
predecessor. The public did not think he was, when they saw 
him on terms of political intimacy with reactionary Republicans 
who had opposed his elevation, and on terms of political hostility 
with the progressive Republicans who had favored his elevation. 
The signing of the Payne-Aldrich Bill, the retention of Ballinger 
in his Cabinet, and a hundred other circumstances created in 
the minds of progressive Republicans the notion that they had 
made a mistake and that the President had little real sympa- 
thy for the causes with which he was allied in the Cabinet of his 
predecessor. 

‘Finally, Mr. Taft, through the use of patronage and the 
influence of his great office, insisted on having a renomination 
when it was plain that he was not the choice of a majority of the 
members of his party. State after State, where there was a 
free expression, declared against him. Yet he hung on, knowing 
that if a renomination came to him at all it must come from the 
votes of one hundred and fifty or more non-representative 
Southern delegates. There was no chance for him after that.” 


Many friends of ‘‘our junior ex-President”’ insist that he has 
been a victim of circumstances, and that history will set him 
right. True, says the New York Evening Post (Ind.), as far as 
many minor matters are concerned. But it is constrained to 
add that there was a really grave deficiency in Mr. Taft’s political 
equipment: 


‘‘He has shown himself devoid of the higher imagination in 
publie affairs, too little prescient, without. the touch of quick 
sympathy and popular quality which would have enabled him 
to take arms against his sea of troubles. The great difficulty 
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was that the storm broke upon him when he had persuaded him- 
self that the sky was clear. A party rebellion: rumbled under his 
feet, but he heard nothing till the earth actually fissured. Con- 
gress placed in his hands an unsatisfactory tariff bill, which was 
_ almost visibly labelled ‘dynamite,’ yet he played with it uncon- 
scious of danger. Political disaster after political disaster he 
failed to recognize in its beginnings. Too late, he acted the 
man’s part, but again and again—as in the Ballinger imbroglio, 
as in the case of the Panama tolls—he would be got wrong at 
the beginning and. then find it impossible to recover himself, 
even by heroic efforts 
‘*If the break-up of the Republican party must. be dated from 
his Administration, involving his own overwhelming defeat, this 
was because the higher reaches of statesmanship and the gifts 
of leadership in a great crisis were beyond him. It was:his mis- 
fortune to fall upor an Iron Age; and he is not a man of iron.” 





ACTS OF AN AGITATED CONGRESS 


F-\HE CHARACTERIZATION of the Sixty-Second 
| Congress as a somewhat excited body which ‘undertook 
much and brought about little,” appeals to many edi- 
torial writers. The reason for this ‘‘paucity of important 
enactments” in the midst of so much activity ‘‘lies on the very 
surface,” explains the Springfield Republican. In the first 
place, ‘‘the President and Congress have been politically op- 
posed since the political revolution began in the elections of 
1910.” Then, the final session of this Congress, which closed 
last week, ‘‘has illustrated the great waste in our system result- 
ing from having a Congress meet for business after its successor 
has been chosen.’’ Hence The Republican comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘in history the Sixty-Second Congress will stand 
for the chaotic period -in which the Republican party under- 
went its greatest crisis and schism and the Democratic party, 
after many years in feeble opposition, was restored to power.” 
Looking over the entire life of the Congress the Newark News 
thinks that its ‘‘most conspicuous achievements” were the 
establishment of the parcel post and the postal-savings system, 
the reform of the rules of the House, the several Congressional 
inquiries, the impeachment of Judge Archbald, and the forced 
resignation of Judge Hanford. Other papers call especial atten- 
tion to the Constitutional Amendment providing for the popular 
election of United States Senators, and the much-criticized 
Panama Act. A list of the things Congress took no final action 
upon would be too long for insertion here, and we turn to an enu- 
* meration of its more important activities based upon Associated 
Press summaries: 


Canadian Reciprocity Law passed, but rejected by Canada. 

Wool, Cotton, Metal, and Free-List Tariff Bills passed, but 
vetoed by President Taft. 

Constitutional Amendment for popular election of Senators 
submitted to the States. 

Shipment of liquor into prohibition States forbidden by law. 

Arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France negoti- 
ated, but failed of ratification because of changes made by the 
Senate. 

Termination of the Treaty of 1832 with Russia demanded by 
Congress. 

Notice served on the world by the Senate, that the United 
States will not permit foreign nations to secure military or naval 
footholds where they might threaten safety of this country. 

Children’s Bureau created in Department of Commerce and 
Labor. ’ 

Panama Canal Law passed, establishing free passage for 
American coastwise ships, and barring railroad-owned vessels 
from the Canal. 

Campaign publicity laws passed, requiring a complete public 
accounting ofall campaign funds. 

William Lorimer declared not entitled to seat as Senator from 
Mlinois. 

Judge Robert W. Archbald, of Commerce Court, impeached 
and convicted on charges of judicial misconduct. 

New Federal Department of Labor created, with Cabinet 
officer at its head. 


DIGEST 


Physical valuation of the property of railroads and other 
common carriers ordered to form basis for rate-making. 

Increase in the size of the House of Representatives from 396 
to 435 members. 

Eight-hour law covering Government contracts. 

Admission of Arizona and New Mexico to statehood. 

Use of poisonous white phosphorus in match-making Pro» 
vented: by excessive tax. 

Commerce Court and Tariff Board virtually legislated out a 
existence. 


Industrial Commission authorized to study relations between 
capital and labor. 


Literacy-test Immigration Bill passed, but vetoed by Presi: 
dent Taft. 


Single six-year Presidential term amendment satis by Senate 

Manufacturers of foods required to state the net weight and 
contents on outside of food package. 

Lincoln memorial authorized to cost $2,000,000. 

The last Congress made a name for itself by the number of 
important ‘‘investigations” it instituted. Among these may 
be mentioned the inquiries dealing with the Money Trust, 
campaign expenditures, the Steel Trust, the Shipping Tr? 
and the inquiry into the Titanic disaster. 

When the Sixty-second Congress came into being, there wag 
much talk, or, as the New York Journal of Commerce puts it, 
“considerable pretense of a desire to secure greater economy 
in public expenditures, for which there was ample opportunity, 
but the result was more extravagant appropriations than 
ever, with little to be alleged in mitigation of the offense 
Much criticism has been offered by opposition papers of such 
measures as the $35,000,000 “pork-barrel” Public Buildings 
Bill, and the New York Herald points out that the total appro- 
priations this year will be about $1,120,000,000, whereas ‘‘the 
high-water mark of Republican appropriations was $1,044,000- 
000.”’ Still, observes The Journal of Commerce: 

‘*Neither party can be held especially responsible for this, for 
members of both were usually divided in support of vulnerable 
appropriations and the Republican Senate has almost invariably 


increased the most objectionable items in bills first: passed by the 
Democratic House.” 





“MONEY-TRUST” ATTACK AND DEFENSE 


HE ‘“‘MONEY TRUST” is not only non-existent, but 
an impossibility, declares J. P. Morgan & Co. That 
depends on what you mean by a ‘‘Money Trust,” re 

plies the Pujo Committee, which in its majority report assures 
Congress that it has discovered ‘‘a great and rapidly growing 
concentration of:the control of money and credit in the hands 
of a few men”; that this domination of ‘‘the money and credit 


of the country controlled by our largest financial institutions and 


that is available for financing large security issues for the cur- 
rent needs of our principal interstate corporations, and of the 
individuals conducting great enterprises and for stock exchange 
loins” is ‘‘at least as effective as, for instance, is the control 
of the United States Steel Corporation over the steel industry,” 
and is “fraught with peril to the welfare of the country.” To 
avert this peril the Committee offers a long list of suggestions, 
most of which it has incorporated in two bills, one to amend the 
National Banking Law, and one to forbid the use of the mails, 
telegraph, and telephone to stock exchanges which do nob 
comply with certain proposed rules. Among other things they 
recommend that interlocking directorates and voting trusts be 
prohibited; that stock exchanges and clearing-house associa 
tions be incorporated; that interstate corporations be forbiddet 
to deposit funds with private bankers; and that bank consolidar 
tions be forbidden unless approved by the Comptroller of ss 
Treasury. 

The “‘inner circle” of the so-called ‘‘ Money Trust,” acoording 
to this report, consists of J.P. Morgan & Co., George F. Baket 
and James Stillman, whose banks control resources of $1,300 
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000,000. Closely allied with this inner circle, we are told, are 
Lee, Higginson & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and their allied 
banks; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., with their foreign connections; and 
the three largest financial institutions in Chicago, the First 
National Bank, the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, and the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, with resources of 
$561,000,000. As to the nature of the control exercised by these 
men and institutions, the report says: 


“Tt would, of course, be absurd to suggest that control of 
the bulk of the widely distributed wealth of a great nation can 
be corralled by any set of men. If that is what is meant by 
gentlemen who deny the existence of a money trust, your commit- 
tee agrees with them. Such a 
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among all committees in Congress which consider this subject, 
to the one end of wise and comprehensive—as contrasted with 
piecemeal—legislation.”’ 


This brief goes on to amplify the arguments previously laid 
before the Committee by Mr. H. P. Davison (considered in Tue 
Literary Digest for February 8), namely, that the statistics 
on which the Committee based its findings were fallacious; that 
such concentration as exists in New York (‘‘except that caused 


. by our archaic banking system”) is ‘‘due simply to the flow of 


demand and supply”; that great banks are necessary to finance 
great enterprises; and that even so “in New York City the 
largest banks are far inferior in size to banks in the commercial 
capitals of other and much 





thing would, of course, be im- 
possible, and its suggestion is 
ridiculous. 

“Tt is not, however, necessary 
that a group of men shall directly 
control the small savings in the 
banks or the scattered resources 
of the countryin order to monopo- 
lize the great financial transac- 
tions or to be able to dictate the 
credits that shall be extended or 
withheld from the more impor- 
tant and conspicuous business 
enterprises. This is substantially 
what has been accomplished, and 
fairly represents the existing 
condition 

“The powerful grip of these 
gentlemen is upon the throttle 
that controls the wheels of credit, 
and upon their signal those 
wheels will turn or stop. 

“Your committee is convinced 
that, however well founded may 
be the assurances of good inten- 
tions by those now holding the 





smaller countries.” The brief 
concludes: 


‘*Your counsel asked more than 
one witness whether the present 
power held by bankers in this 
country would not be a menace 
if it lay in evil hands. Such an 
inquiry answers itself. All pow- 
er, physical, intellectual, finan- 
cial or political, is dangerous in 
evil hands. If Congress were to 
fall into evil hands the results 
might be deplorable. But to us 
it seems as little likely that the 
citizens of this country will fill 
Congress with rascals as it is that 
they will entrust the leadership 
of their business and financial 
affairs to a set of clever rogues. 
The only genuine power which 
an individual, or a group of in- 
dividuals, can gain is that aris- 
ing from the confidence reposed 
in ‘him or them by the’ commu- 
nity 








places of power which have been 
thus created, the situation is 
fraught with too great peril to our 
institutions to be tolerated. .. . 
“Through their power and domination over so many of the 
largest financial institutions, which, as buyers, underwriters, 
distributors, or investors, constitute the principal first outlets 
for security issues, the inner group and its allies have drawn to 
themselves practically the sole marketing of the issues of the 
greater railroad, producing and trading, and public-utility. cor- 
porations, which in consequence have no open market to which 
to appeal; and from this position of vantage, fortified by the con- 
trol exerted by them through voting trusts, representation in 
directorates, stock-holdings, fiscal agencies and other relations, 
they have been able, in turn, to direct the deposits and other 
patronage of such corporations to these same financial institu- 
tions, thereby strengthening the instruments through which 
“This inner group and allies thus have no competition, either 
from others or among themselves, for these security issues, and 
are accordingly free to exact their own terms in most cases.” ’ 


What many regard as the ‘‘Money Trust’s” official reply is 
put in a brief filed with the Pujo Committee by J. P. Morgan 
& Co.. This document denies the existence, and even the 
possibility of a ‘‘Money Trust,” and argues that our out-of-date 
banking and currency system is to blame for whatever real 
financial ills the country may be suffering under. On this point 
it says: 


“We suggest to you that such ills—and they are neither few : 


hor trifling—as are existent in this country’s financial affairs 
are the outcome of a clumsy and outworn banking system rather 
than of the schemes of men; and that to eradicate such ills at 
their source there is needed, not legislation upon some one or 
more isolated symptoms, but rather a careful diagnosis of our 
whole banking system; a study of the successful systems of 
other countries which for decades have been free from the periodic 
Panics which have distrest this country; and finally cooperation 


HIS ALIBI. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


“‘Much, therefore, may be left 
to the instinct and the force of 
public opinion; and finally, in 
urging upon you once more the 
establishment of a sound banking system, we venture to question 
the wisdom of engrafting upon such new system many special 
provisions designed to guard against particular evils, but which, 
being restrictive in their nature, are likely so to hedge about the 
business of banking as to curtail severely the country’s develop- 
ment. 

‘““We believe that, with a scientific banking system firmly 
established, many features in our present situation perhaps 
deemed objectionable by you will of themselves disappear, and 
that this country will enjoy the experience of other countries 
which, with nothing like the same amount of banking statutes 
in force as we have, are yet immeasurably freer than America 
from banking failures, and from those periodic financial disturb- 
ances which bring misfortune to rich and poor alike; and, except 
for which these United States to-day undoubtedly would be in 
enjoyment of a political and national prosperity far surpassing 
any that has been known in the world’s history.” 


The truth of the situation, thinks the Boston Advertiser, ‘‘lies 
about half way between the alarmist findings of the Pujo Com- 
mittee and the statement of the New York banking firm.”” But 
even those papers which take sides and reject the middle ground 
agree that the Committee and the Morgan statement have per- 
formed one service in common—they have both emphasized 
the inherent defects of our banking and currency system. ‘“‘If 
the new Congress, which is to be convened in extraordinary 
session about the first of April, is to consider not only tariff 
revision, but also banking and currency reform, then the findings 
of the Pujo Committee will undoubtedly become a matter of 
immediate discussion,” remarks The Wall Street Journal. And 
however widely the papers may differ as to the merits of the 
Committee’s various recommendations, they all agree that there 
is a crying need for remedial legislation of some kind. 
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THE RECALL OF HAYWOOD 


OST OUTSIDE OBSERVERS of the Socialist party 
view the recall of William D. Haywood from the Na- 
tional Executive Committee as a condemnation of vio- 

lence or ‘‘direct action,’’ as a means of overthrowing capitalism. 
‘Whatever force was given to Hay- 
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feeling of personal regard for Comrade Haywood. There wasq 
recognition of the value he might be—and should be—to the 
revolutionary movement. There was also the recognition that 


Comrade Haywood had so little consideration for the demo. 
cratically exprest verdict of the party that he not only ignored 
it and held it up to.scorn and ridicule, but frequently went: out 
of his way to defy, antagonize and frustrate what was mani. 
festly the will of the great majority 





wood’s teachings of industrial an- 
archy by his. official representation 
of Socialism,” says the Pittsburg 
Dispatch (Ind.), ‘‘is eliminated”’; 
and the I. W. W. leader’s repudia- 
tion, thinks the Springfield Repub- 
lican (Ind.), ‘‘means the passing of 
an important milestone in the his- 
tory of American Socialism.”’ Point- 
ing to the fact that Haywood was 
supported. by less than one-third of 
the party members who took the 
trouble to vote, The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston) remarks that ‘‘evi- 
dence is lacking to indicate that the 
class-war theory of social evolution 
is getting that firm grip on Ameri- 
can workmen which Ettor and Hay- 
wood desire.’”’ There are about 130,- 
000 dues-paying Socialists in the 
country, and of these approximately 
35,500 voted. As the New York 
World om.) sees it, the Socialist 
party ‘‘can now honestly appeal to 
public opinion as a party that rec- 
ognizes the rules of orderly govern- 
ment and rejects the theory that the 
lawless shall gain power by intimida- 
tion and terrorism.” 

The Socialist New York Call con- 
curs with the non-Socialist papers 





WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD, 


‘Whose dismissal from the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party by a referendum vote is 
taken as a repudiation of “‘ direct action.” 


of his comrades.”’ 


While suspecting that the Socialists 
are more or less deliberately making 
room in, their equipment for direct 

¢ action.and the general strike,.the Pro- 
gressive Chicago Evening Post thinks 
the recall of Haywood ‘‘means a good 
deal more than the mere elimination 
of a trouble-maker from a position 
of dangcrous authority,’’ and ‘shows 
the strength of that element in the 
party which is determined that its 
leaders shall not stray after ‘new 
gods.’’”” The Milwaukee Free Press 
(Rep.), which has had some hard 
local political tussles with the ‘‘re- 
formist”’ wing of the Socialist party, 
sees in Haywood’s polling nearly 
one-third of the votes cast ‘“‘the 
writing on the wall,’”’ and affords us 
this hostile view of the party: 


the just retribution for its incendiary 
methods of propaganda. Holding to 
political action and denouncing an- 
archy in principle, the propagandists 
of this party have characteristically 
appealed to class prejudice, incited 
to class hatred, and, in their eager- 
ness for votes, toyed with the most 
dangerous human passions—passions 
that crave an outlet in violence and 








in the opinion that Haywood and 
his kind are ‘‘trying to kill the political revolution of the work- 
ing class.”’ The Call reviews the case thus: 


“Probably there has never been a time in which the members 
acted more deliberately than in this. There was little rancor, 
malice or hate in the recall. On the contrary, there was a deep 


catastrophe 
““The Bergers, who see the writing on the wall, may become 
hoarse in their appeals to reason and their exposition of the 
beautiful philosophy of Socialism. The Spargos may develop 
writer’s cramp in pointing out the terrible pitfalls of industrial 
unionism. But the dragon’s teeth have been sown and the 
brood of anarchy is growing within the ranks of Socialism.” 





TOPICS 


EVIDENTLY that trust didn't make immunity bath-tubs.—Philadelphia 
Press. 

WRITING the history of Mexico must be a discouraging job.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


. 


THE American eagle may become the Mexican peace bird.—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


Survivors of the Madero family should petition the Mexican courts 
for a change of name.— Wall Street Journal. 


THE suffragists will now be referring to one New York Senator as the 
Root of all evil—Chicago Record- Herald. 


THIS year will be notable, among other things, for a 100 per cent. in- 
crease in the number of our ex-presidents.—Philadelphia North American. 


Dr. Cook has sued a Los Angeles ‘editor for libel. Which naturally 
arouses a curiosity as to what the editor could have said.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


KICKED by a mule, an Oklahoman suddenly remembered what he had 
done with a large sum of money. The Pujo Committee ought to get that 
mule.—St. Louis Republic. 


A COLUMBIA professor proposes that the school teachers of the country 
organize in an immense union. When they do, Young America will spend 
his evenings praying for a strike.—New York Evening Sun. 

THE various ministers and ambassadors in Mexico now say they believe 
the official story of the Madero murder. Which reminds us that “a 
diplomat is a citizen sent abroad to lie for his country.'’—Philadelphia 
North American. 


IN BRIEF 


ANYHOW, we'd rather be right than president of Mexico.—Columbus 
Ohio State Journal. 

GEN. HvuERTA doesn’t even take the trouble to put a glove on his iron 
fist.— Washington Post. 

HvERTA is learning that one can not put out a fire with gunpowder.— 
New York Evening Sun. 

As we understand it, Mexico merely wants the United States Govern- 
ment to hold Texas off.—Houston Post. 

HAS any one yet found out what Huerta’s official vote in the Ziectasll 
College was?—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE British suffragettes in their propaganda seem to think there are 
sermons in stones.—Houston Chronicle. 

THE discovery that the Mexican treasury is empty is the greatest move 
toward peace yet made, as it will keep a lot of patriots from running 
for president.— Washington Post. 

Ura has adopted a new method of bringing out the vote. Men and 
women have the ballot, and any one failing to exercise the privilege must 
pay a poll tax of $3.—Memphis News-Scimitar. 

THE three Pujo Committee reports, one majority and two minority; 
prove that this Congressional investigating committee at least was free 
from voting trust control or interlocking directorates—New York World. 


CHANGES in administration are sometimes attended with disastrous re 
sults, even in this country. A North Carolina Democrat who postponed get- 
ting a hair-cut for sixteen years until the election of a Democratic president 
is now at death’s door with pneumonia.—Nashville Southern Lumbermate 





“The Socialist party is reaping 
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STARTING THE SEARCH. 





SERVIANS DIGGING FOR BURIED TURKISH RIFLES AT MONASTIR. 





THE FIND—80,000 RIFLES! 








PATRIOTIC AWAKENING OF THE TURKISH WOMEN 


public places of assembly as the mosque, but they are 

prevented from praying or speaking there. Regarded 
as creatures of a lower order than the men, they have always been 
shut out from any share in public or national life. But at the 
present moment, when Turkey has lost heart, when the Turks 
feel that they have been misgoverned and misdirected by those 
in authority, and the nation is in despair, it is an epochal event 
in the life of the Empire that the despised women of Turkey 
rush to the fore and try to fan into flame the dwindling sparks 
of national feeling. Dr. Johnson remarked of a woman preaching 
that the wonder was not that she did it so well, but that she did 
it at all. The utterances of these Turkish women inspire wonder 
that they can make public speeches of such splendid quality. 
We judge of their ability as orators from the report of a crowded 
meeting in the Hall of the University of Constantinople, the 
first of the kind ever held, in which the Princess Nimet Hanum 
presided and other women speakers addrest their Turkish 
sisters in glowing speeches on the present situation and the 
future fate of Turkey. While the Ikdam (Constantinople), in 
which these speeches are printed, speaks in severe terms of the 
culpable apathy of the men during the recent calamitous months, 
it applauds the newly manifested patriotic zeal in the women of 
the city, which is without parallel, we are told, in Ottoman 
history. ‘‘Our women are our future,’’ exclaims the Ikdam, 
“yes, our women, whom we have hitherto been unwilling to 
regard as half the social life of the Ottoman people, are to-day 
the hope of our future race.’’ 

The last of the seven women speakers was Halede Hanum, 
who was the first Turkish graduate of the Constantinople 
American college for girls. She is a distinguished writer and 
educator, and at the close of her address she gave her jewels, 
earrings, finger-rings, bracelet, and watch for the national de- 
fense. Her example was followed by the women present, and 
nine boxes were filled, as well as three boxes for the work of the 
Red Crescent Society. 

Her spirited address was an earnest appeal to the people to 
preserve the nation from absolute extinction. The first requisite 
for the accomplishment of this end, she said, was the cultivation 
of an ardent patriotism. To quote her words: 


[= WOMEN of Islam are not excluded from such 


‘All those who have addrest you have well shown the duty 
of women as well as men to work and sacrifice to save our im- 
periled fatherland from threatened death. This we all know. 
We have come here, not to speak of things unknown, but, hand 
to hand and heart to heart, to consider and to do the things we 


know and desire to do. If our enemies who wish to trample 
us down see opposed to them a mass of men, women, and chil- 
dren, even white-haired men, all hand in hand devoted to the 


defense of their soil, their honor, their religion, they can not 
order their steps so confidently, can not direct their weapons 
against us so unerringly. See these words engraved on stone 
hundred of years ago by an early Turkish Padishah. 

“**God appointed me ruler that the name and fame of the 
Turkish race might not be extinguished. I was not appointed 
to rule over a rich people, but over a poor people scantily sup- 
plied with food and clothing. For the Turkish race I slept not 
at night. I rested not by day. I worked for my people till death.’ 

‘*Let us each, in our measure, adopt these words of our great 
ruler. 

‘“‘The supreme need is a burning patriotism. For a nation 
to exist and preserve its existence over against other nations it is 
essential that it be ardently patriotic. It was this love of race 
which first made the Turks a great nation. It is our loss of this 
sentiment which has lessened our historical renown and laid us 
low. It is this love of race among our enemies which has made 
the Bulgarians, who were our milkmen, and I don’t know what 
else half a century ago, yes, even till yesterday, a nation that 
has won the respect of Europe. The race of conquerors, a ruling 
race, is now trampled under foot by them.” 


Yet the Turks, adds this speaker, are behind all other nations in 
patriotic confidence in their race. The thought of being Turks, 
with such a history of conquest and triumph behind them, should 
make the subjects of the Ottoman Empire as proud as the 
citizens of the leading European States. But— 


‘*Alas! we are the people farthest behind in appreciation of 
our nationality, in pride of race, in national affection. We are 
Ottoman Turks, but we haven’t thought our Turkish blood a 
thing to be proud of, something to give us a place by the side of 
Englishmen, Germans, and the rest. This lack of love of nation- 
ality has made us indifferent to our country. They call Turks 
barbarians. It is the lack of love of race which is the principal 
cause of that indifference which has turned our beautiful and 
fertile country into a ruin. It has never occurred to us that 
we have some responsibility toward making our land worthy of 
respect, a land to be proud of.” 


Then she attempts to shame her Moslem fellow countrymen 
by pointing to Bulgaria and other peoples who have risen with 
new life after suffering oppression or defeat in war: 


‘*Tt makes one ashamed to pass our border into little Bulgaria 
and see there so much better evidences of love of native soil on 
every hand. Whose fault is it? It is ours, because we have 
forgotten our noble Turkish ancestors. It was for Turkish 
mothers to instil into the minds and hearts of their children a 
love of nationality and fatherland. How different would then 
have been our present condition! But it is no time to despair 
of our future. Look at France and the French. They met a 
great defeat at the hand of the Germans forty years ago, and 
lost portions of their territory. But their ardent patriotism kept 
them from despair. In twenty-five years the strength and glory 
of their country shone more brightly than before. 

‘How terribly Germany has suffered from wars of religion in 
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the past. But see the place the nationality-loving Germans 
now occupy in the world. . 

‘Come nearer home. Look at the Greeks. For hundreds of 
years they were our subjects, without independence or a country 


ARE THE BALKAN LAURELS WORTH THE COST? 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


of their own; their chief city like a dirty stable. Look at them 
now. Their little Athens is a city much cleaner and more beauti- 
ful than Stamboul.”’ z 


The speech ended with a burst of glowing and enthusiastic 
patriotism in which the perpetuity of the Turkish race was 
predicted as follows: 


‘*Whatever may come, let us be assured that the Turkish race 
will not die, that it has immortal life. Let it be our endeavor, 
not to extinguish, but to stimulate and enlarge that life. Let 
us never despair. Even if we must stand against the world, 
let our love of our race give us courage! Let it fire the zeal of 
our poor sisters working for the soldiers with their needles under 
the dim light of candles, and equally of our rich brothers who 
aid the cause with their wealth. 

‘Let us solemnly covenant that, in our struggle to make 
Turks worthy of their race and an honor to it, till they can 
proudly take and hold their place by the side of other peoples, 
we will shrink back from no obstacle or sacrifice. . . . Let us 
work for our race and country till our last breath, and when 
finally we close our eyes in death, let our consciences repeat the 
words: For the Turkish people I have not slept by night or rested 
by day.” 


Another great meeting of women was held in the same hall a 
few days later, presided over by Selma Hanun, sister of Ahmed 
Riza Bey, president of the Chamber of Deputies. The principal 
speaker was Fatime Alie Hanum, who spoke of the Balkan War 
as the ‘‘Ninth Crusade,” and roused the feeling of the audience 
to the highest pitch. At the close of the meeting there was a 
great offering of gifts for the national defense—diamond brooches, 
jeweled thimbles, earrings, bracelets, watches, Anatolian rugs, 
fine needlework, and every sort of personal and household orna- 
ment. The Tasviri Efkyar (Constantinople), which reports the 
meeting, says editorially: 


‘Certainly these conferences have beautifully proved what 
great moral assets we have in our women. A nation is very much 
alive and its future is assured when it possesses such sacred 
treasures as these. We are for the first time learning the extent 
and the strength of our resources. 

‘‘Our men, we think, will find themselves looking small beside 
es noble women.”’—Translations made for Tue LiTERARY 

IGEST. 
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GERMAN DESIGNS ON ASIATIC TURKEY 


VEN BEFORE the fate of the European possessions of 
E Turkey has been decided, some Powers are beginning 
to take a great interest in her Asiatic provinces. Russia, 
has long had an eye on Armenia, and has seemed to be only await. 
ing an opportune moment. The number of troops in the Trans. 
Caucasus has been gradually increased, and rumors were heard 
that Russia was preparing to take a decisive step when there 
came a warning from the direction of Germany. Baron von 
Wagenheim, the German Ambassador at Constantinople, made 
a speech in the course of which he said that Germany is very 
firm on the principle of the integrity of Asia Minor. The 
Russian press, which had apparently been preparing the pub- 
lic for eventualities by publishing articles about Armenia, tell- 
ing how the poor Armenians were being opprest and persecuted 
by the Turks, and intimating that Russia might have to “liber 
ate’ them from under the Turkish yoke, are painfully disap- 
pointed. The Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) severely criti- 
cizes the German policy in Turkey. When we read between 
the lines of General von Wagenheim’s speech, which harps upon 
the idea of Asia Minor’s integrity, we learn, says this paper, 
that the actual Germanization of Asiatic Turkey is contem- 
plated. The Russian editor proceeds: 


‘*Asia Minor, maybe, really needs the recognition of the 
principle proclaimed by the German diplomat. At the time 
when Austria-Hungary was preparing to take the European 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, and Italy to take her African 
colonies, Germany quietly established herself in Anatolia and 
Mesopotamia. She has taken possession of the Anatolian 
ports, has traversed all of Asia Minor by a through line of rail- 
road, has obtained concessions for the development of the min- 
eral resources of the country, and has taken into her hands the 
Turkish commerce, finances, and credit. The sovereign au- 
thority over Anatolia belongs to the Turkish Government, but 
the material bases of that authority are gradually passing into 
the hands of the subjects of the German Emperor.” 


The wisdom of the Kaiser is shown in the way he is projecting 
the bloodless conquest. His bankers, engineers, and merchants 
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THE MOON IS CHANGING. 


Germany is redecorating the Crescent. 
—Novoye Vremya (Si. Petersburg). 
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are gaining control of the market, communications, and finance of 
that favored region, and however disinterested Germany appears 
to be in crying ‘‘ Hands off Asiatic Turkey,” the Russian writer 
intimates that he merely means others’ hands. Thus we read:: 
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'* Anatolia will soon differ little from, let us say, Posen. The 
railroads, mines, lands, industrial concerns, the large import 
and export trade, lastly, the most profitable branches of agri- 
culture, will be under the supreme control of German financiers, 

k of whom, like a solid stone wall, stands German diplomacy. 
lo the natives is left the respectable but not very profitable 
position of common laborers. The Turks are good soldiers and 
still better laborers. In German mines, on the railroads, in 
factories, and especially on cotton plantations in Mesopotamia 
the ‘sovereign’ nationality will find its daily subsistence. All 
the rest will go as compensation to the new masters for their 
cultured guidance of the development of the natural resources 
of the country of which its ancient inhabitants could not take 
advantage.” ‘ 


‘The remarkable feature of the case is that the Turks them- 
selves are being bamboozled. 
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WHAT JAPAN EXPECTS OF MR. WILSON 


NEW ERA in the foreign policy of our country will be 
A ushered in by the Wilson Administration, think the 
Japanese press. They expect that the }‘imperialistic” 
tendency which our foreign policy has assumed under the Re- 
publican Administrations will undergo a marked change at the 
hand of the new President. One of the inevitable results of 
this tendency. was the expansion of the Navy, and, in order to 
carry out the naval program necessitated by the adoption of 
aggressive imperialism, some of our statesmen and publicists 
did not, the Hochi (Tokyo), intimates, scruple to create the 
scare of an American-Japanese war. And the Tokyo Nichi-nichi 
believes that Mr. Wilson will ex- 





Their national pride is actually 
gratified while the Trojan Horse 
is being hoisted into their terri- 
tory and they welcome the proj- 
ect of German exploiters as their 
military experts welcomed what 
has been styled the ‘‘misdirec- 
tion” of German army experts. 
This writer explains the position 
of things as follows: 


‘ “The integrity of Asia Minor! 
That sounds noble! The Turks 
can not but welcome this gener- 
ous call, and will hasten to grant 
to those who voiced it a dozen 
more concessions by which Ana- 
tolia will become enslaved to 
them for many years. 

_ “Baron Wagenheim does not 
epnceal the motives that lead 
him to advocate the principle of the integrity of Asia Minor. 
With the clumsy bluntness of strong people he says: The in- 
tegrity of Anatolia must not be violated because there are con- 
centrated there numberless interests of the German people. In 
the partition of the Ottoman Empire Germany must not be 
left out. All the members of the Triple Alliance must have 
their share. Austria received Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
will yet receive Albania; Italy received Tripolitania and Cy- 
tenaica and will also receive, maybe, a few islands; Germany 
must get Anatolia at her exclusive disposal. Sacred justice 
demands that.” 


Academy.) 


This Russian organ thinks that the Triple Alliance is leading 
Turkey by the nose and leading her to-exhaustion and ruin in 
order that the spoil may be more easily divided. The bull in 
the Spanish corrida is not given the final stab between the 
shoulder-blades until he has been encouraged and incited by the 
flight of his persecutors or the prick of the banderillas to tire 
himself out. This writer seems to see Austria, Germany, and 
Italy looking on while the strength and life-blood are ebbing 


away from Turkey. When once the Government at Constan- 


tinople succumbs, the spoilers will descend on Armenia and 
Anatolia, and the bankers of Paris and Berlin prepare to reap 
the harvest. This paper says: 


“The new Turkish Government tries by all available means to 
retain a large part of her former European possessions. The 
Triple Alliance renders it all possible assistance in that direc- 
tion, encouraging it to further resistance, 7.e., to the final ex- 
haustion of the Turkish strength. . . . The longer the Balkan 

ar, or even the uncertain state of affairs, lasts, the more of the 
natural riches of the falling Empire will be acquired by the 
Austro-German financiers at a low price....... 

“The Reichspost (Vienna) goes further than Baron Wagenheim. 
This Austrian newspaper asserts that the German Government 
has informed Russia that it will regard as a cause for war any 
Russian advance, be it in Armenia or on the Black Sea... . 
To make such a statement, Germany ought to base it on some 
tal facts of Russian policy, but such facts do not. exist.”— 
Translation made for Tue Literary Digest. 








AFTER BIG GAME. 


(Adapted from Mr. J. C. Dollman’s picture, ‘‘ Hunted,’’ in the Royal 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


ercise all his wholesome influence 
to end the sensational talk about 
our relations with Japan, and 
thus bring about a better under- 
standing between the two nations. 
In the words of the Hochi: 


‘‘The importance of the prob- 
able change in America’s Far 
Eastern policy under Dr.. Wil- 
son’s Administration can not be 
too strongly emphasized, for such 
a change must naturally and nec- 
essarily affect the attitude of our 
country toward the United States. 
If the new President succeeds in 
modifying the aggressive foreign 
policy pursued by his predeces- 
sors, there is little doubt that 
his efforts will elicit a hearty 
appreciation on the part of 
Japan. 

“Tt seems to us, therefore, that President Wilson’s first duty 
should be to call a halt to the Republican clamor for a powerful 
Navy, whose apparent object is to challenge our naval strength. 
It is much to be regretted that the aftermath of the Magdalena 
Bay incident continues to be utilized by certain politicians in 
Congress at Washington, while the rumor of the probable lease 
by America of Chusan Island of China as a naval base is creating 
a sensation in the Far East. These and many other wild stories 
of a similar nature are nothing but the results of clever machina- 
tions of those American politicians and interests who are anxious 
to make capital out of the expansion of the navy.” 





The Tokyo Asahi, whose views on foreign problems carry 
much weight with the Japanese public, looks at the coming Ad- 
ministration in much the same light as the Hochi, and predicts 
that President Wilson will be largely successful in carrying out 
an anti-imperialistic policy., To quote: 


“Dr. Wilson’s popularity is due to his noble character and 
profound learning. He has definite convictions on the policy 
which his country ought to follow at this moment, and he has 
courage to adhere to those convictions, in spite of the opposition 
of self-seeking politicians and the ill-informed populace. At the 
same time he is a man remarkably free from bias and always 
anxious to conform to the dictates of justice. As Governor of 
New Jersey he has proved beyond doubt that he has executive 
ability of the highest order. Moreover, his political program is 
not the vagary of a schoolmaster, but is formulated with the 
pressing needs of the times in view. 

‘*Ever since the annexation of the Philippines the Democratic 
party has been fighting the imperialistic policy toward which the 
Republican Administrations have been drifting. If President 
Wilson will abide (and there is no reason why he would not) in 
the traditional policy of his party in this respect, he will render 
his country a great service, for the reversal of the foreign policy: 
of his predecessors will no doubt have the effect of securing the 
United States against the dangers which imperialism brings in 
its train.” 


It seems strange that most Japanese newspapers do not discuss 
the coming Administration from the point of view of the immi- 
gration question, a probiem in which Japan is undoubtedly most 
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ASQUITH’S BEWILDERMENT. 


“What happened to me?” 
—Amsterdammer. 


SUFFRAGE 


interested. The solitary exception, as far as we have noticed, 
is the Tokyo Mainichi, which briefly remarks that the Wilson 
Cabinet will do nothing favorable for Japan in this matter.— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





ENGLISH PRESS ON MADERO’S FATE 


EXICO’S LURID ANNALS, says the correspondent 
M of the London Standard, ‘‘have again been disgraced 
by a deed of blood for which little or no pretense can 
be brought forward.” And, indeed, ‘‘a sordid and treacherous 
tragedy ’’ is the phrase of one London paper that gives the ver- 
dict of all on the killing of ex-President Madero. It is declared to 
be “‘ quite indefensible,” and ‘‘puts a worse look on the Mexican 
situation.”’ It was ‘‘a crime and a blunder,” we read. ‘‘This 
deplorable murder,” says The Standard editorially, ‘‘imposes on 
General Huerta’s Administration a load of infamy that can not 
fail to handicap it fatally in its relations with the outside world,” 
even if Mexico tolerates ‘‘methods so utterly repugnant to 
honor and humanity.” General Huerta has utterly destroyed 
his reputation in Europe by this act, says the London Daily 
News. He ‘‘betrayed President Madero as the result of a cold- 
blooded compact with the rebel General Diaz to share the spoils 
of office.” As for the victim himself, this paper continues: 


“Of the actual government of President Madero Europe 
knows but little, but the quality of the men who have overthrown 
him and the nature of the policy they announce speak well for 
him. He came in with ideal aims, and he appears to have been 
genuinely anxious to live up to them. He had a distaste for 
bloodshed. That is a new thing in Mexican revolutionary his- 
tory; had he acted like his predecessors, Felix Diaz would not be 
alive to-day. His greatest difficulty was the land problem 
created by his predecessors. The dispossest Indians and peas- 
antry expected immediate reform and justice, and when it tar- 
ried they were ready revolutionary material for any adventurer. 
There is reason, too, for believing that the foreign concession- 
aires, who preferred the Diaz system or desired intervention, 
helped to stimulate disorder.” 


““We have no desire to represent Madero as a martyred 
saint,” remarks the London Evening Standard, ‘‘and his mur- 
derers as ruffians occupying a position at the other end of the 
scale of humanity.” Yet he was an idealist. To quote the 
further comment of this journal: 


‘*Altho he founded his opposition to Porfirio Diaz on the un- 
doubted sufferings of the lower classes of the population, on the 
forced labor in unhealthy plantations, under conditions of life 


’ tinued rule of Diaz. 





HANDICAPPED. 
THE MILITANT SUFFRAGETTE—"I wonder if I shouldn’t get 
through more easily if I were to drop all these things ?”’ 
—Reynolds's Newspaper (London). 


SKETCHES. 


which the American negro of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ would have 
revolted against, on the kidnaping of boys for the same object, 
on the persecution of innocent people by the ruffianly ‘rurales,’ 
yet he was a rich man with ambitions, and one of the planks of 
his platform was a merely intellectual opposition: to the con- 
As things turned out, he was a poor sub- 
stitute for Diaz. 


governing a semi-barbarous country, the maintenance of his 
authority.” 


‘*Madero was an honest man with a weak character,” observes 
the London Pall Mall Gazette, but he mistook his mission ‘‘so 
far as to attempt to hold a wolf by the ears,’”’ and ‘‘Generals 
Huerta and Diaz are probably under no delusion as to what the 
future holds in store for them,’ unless they can ‘‘secure safety 
by ruthless terrorism.” The London Times avows its utter dis- 
belief in ‘‘the lame and halting story’ of the attempted escape 
of the ex-President and Vice-President of Mexico, as an excuse 
for slaying them, an excuse ‘‘quite common in those semi-bar- 
barous countries—as it was among the tyrants of Machiavedlli’s 
Italy.”” Altho ‘‘Franciseco Madero was undoubtedly unfit for 
the onerous task he took upon himself,’’ yet his death well illus- 
trates Mexico’s condition, as thus described: 


“The modern Mexican politicians show themselves to be the 
worthy descendants of the men who intrigued and fought, and 
robbed and murdered, and gorged themselves with plunder, 
public and private, under scores of governments and forms of 
government, for three-quarters of the nineteenth century. The 
most for which the unhappy country can hope is the restoration 
of a rule not worse than that of Diaz. With all its defects and 
all its crimes, it was at least better than the perpetual civil war 
which seems to be the only alternative to it.”’ 


The London Daily Chronicle contemplates the results if no 
second Diaz should appear, and notes that ‘‘the effect of the 
Monroe Doctrine is to throw upon the United States the onus 
of acting, not only on her own behalf, but on behalf of civiliza- 
tion.” But the difficulties of such action are described as 
follows: 


‘Failing the strong man, what will the United States do? 
Her military task, if she attempted one, would be of enormous 
difficulty. It is true that the Mexican armies, which at present 
transfer the sovereignty of the great territory from one ruler 
to another, are ridiculously small. But in the first place for that 
very reason the rulers do not effectively rule, and in the second 
place a foreign invasion would unite the most varied forces 
against it. Mexican ways of campaigning are as peculiar and 
as difficult as Boer ways; and an army larger than that which 





He failed absolutely in the first requisite for . 
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DR. FRIEDMANN’S TRIBULATIONS 


HE CONSUMPTIVES who thronged the Peacock 

Alley in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, last 

week, were perhaps unaware that Dr. Friedmann was 
suffering disappointments, less: grievous, perhaps, but no less 
real than theirs. For, according to New York press accounts, the 
Berlin physician found soon after reaching our shores that 
to the expected skepticism of thé medical fraternity there 
were to be added several other obstacles to his plans for free 
clinics to demonstrate his tuberculosis cure. Hotel proprietors 
naturally objected to furnishing a rendezvous for tubercu- 
lous seekers for health. Similar considerations, it seems, 
prevented: the doctor from opening headquarters in a Fifth 
Avenue office-building. Then there are laws regarding the 
practise of medicine in New York 


unlimited possibilities. On general principles he can hardly be 
blamed for this, since a man is entitled to the benefits accruing 
from his brain-work.”’ 


Of the Friedmann treatment for tuberculosis, which was 
discust in these pages two weeks ago, Dr. Achard says: 


‘In the discussion before the Berliner Medizinische Gesell- 
schaft, which is one of the most searching, most severe, and most 
highly scientific tribunals before which a medical man can come, 
Friedmann’s clinical results were confirmed by a number of 
clinicians, altho Blaschko and also Heymann showed only 
indifferent results in cases of skin tuberculosis and lupus. Citron 
admits that for treatment and for prophylaxis the use of living 
germs is correct in principle and was adopted by Jenner and 
Pasteur, but he insists that great care must be exercised. 

“*T am free to admit that there 





State, to say nothing of the prob- 
lem of getting hospital assist- 
ance. So Dr. Friedmann, his 
brother and his friends finally 
decided to consult with ‘Health 
Commissioner Lederle, of New 
York City, and with the New 
York County Medical Society, 
and to put the matter of demon- 
stration into the hands of the 
authorities. It would seem that 
the Medical Society wanted 
something in the nature of 
“proofs,” a ‘‘scientific demon- 
stration before competent med- 
ical men,’’ of the efficacy of the 
Friedmann treatment, and it pre- 
ferred to see the doctor do his 
first work in connection with some 
New York hospital. But the 
Board of Health, according to 
press reports, would not permit 
Dr. Friedmann to administer his 
treatment in any of the hospitals 
or clinics under its jurisdiction. 
Hence the first tests were made 
last Friday on three patients in a 
private hospital in New York 
City. A number of physicians 





LATEST PORTRAIT OF DR. FRIEDMANN. 


may be and probably is a great 
deal of good init. We certainly 
have clinical improvement in a 
great many cases, gains in 
weight, restoration of working 
ability, disappearance of phys- 
ical signs, ete.” 


Dr. Friedmann says little for 
publication, but an interviewer 
managed to secure for the New 
York Tribune this definite state- 
ment of the nature of his treat- 
ment: 


“Tt is an innocuous, non-viru- 
lent, living tuberculosis bacillus 
derived from a turtle. The orig- 
inal turtle from which the germs 
were taken was found about nine 
years ago in the land of Italy, 
suffering with spontaneous tuber- 
culosis. I discovered shortly 
afterward that the turtle bacillus 
is never virulent.” 


Another newspaper reports him 
as saying: 


‘With my culture I will treat 
while here not only cases of in- 
ternal tuberculosis, such as tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, but also 
visible tuberculosis in order to 
demonstrate to the eye the re- 








were present, and the newspaper 

accounts represented most of them as being severely critical of 
Dr. Friedmann’s {‘unscientific’”’ manner, and extremely skepti- 
cal about the cure. Some even used the word ‘‘faker.” But 
others think it only fair to reserve judgment, since Dr. Fried- 
mann does not expect conclusive results from his treatment in- 
side of two or three weeks. In the meantime the doctor has 
agreed to satisfy the proper officials representing the Federal 
Government. 

There has been much criticism from medical sources of Dr. 
Friedmann’s ‘‘professional ethics” in his frank avowal of an 
intention to keep the new process to himself and to profit by it 
commercially. His pursuit of a million-dollar offer, it should be 
noted, has been emphatically denied. An article by Dr. H. J. 
Achard, in the New York Medical Journal, is quoted in the 
New York Sun as ‘‘a fair résumé” of medical opinion on Dr. 
Friedmann and his cure: 


“His attitude appears to be slightly quackish. Being refused 
unqualified or even preponderating recognition in his own 
country, he turns with a hopeful eye to the land of dollars and of 


sults of the cure. I am particu- 
larly interested in tuberculosis 
of the knee, found in many children, and am ambitious to show 
that really remarkable results can be obtained by using the 
injection in such cases. I shall be particularly pleased if many 
patients with this form of the disease are sent to me.” 


In Germany, according to the Tribune interview, Dr. Fried- 
mann treated from sixteen to eighteen hundred cases. All these 
‘‘are essentially improved or cured aside from the hopeless cases, 
such as¢intestinal tuberculosis, or cases where there were great 
cavities in the lungs.” The doctor added: 


‘“* Aside from the government tests, if the physicians in this 
country are willing and able to leara this special way of treat- 
ment and if they prove to be efficient, I would be glad to leave the 
treatment with them. It would harm the patients if the doctors 
who are not versed in the treatment would apply it.” 


The executive committee of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis does not seem to be par- 
ticularly imprest by the Friedmann cure, and has issued a 
statement saying that it ‘‘regards the Friedmann treatment as 
unlikely to prove a contribution of any importance.” 













TO CHECK THE CHESTNUT-BLIGHT “‘ 


Commission has discovered that the chestnut-tree blight 

may be stayed by a spray of ordinary Bordeaux mixture— 
lime and copper-sulfate—lovers of trees will breathe more freely. 
Such a discovery would be the greatest of the kind in economic 
importance since a means to control the San José, scale was 
found—especially as it would doubtless mean further advances 
along the same line. It has been believed that this fungus, 
which has already killed practically all the chestnut-trees in 
several eastern States and has infected whole regions in others, 
could not be controlled and would eventually exterminate the 
American chestnut. Says a dispatch from Harrisburg to the 
Philadelphia North American: 


LT IT IS TRUE, as reported, that the Pennsylvania Blight 


‘*Pennsylvania, which has played a leading part in the war on 
chestnut-blight, or the chestnut-tree bark disease, comes to the 
front with the gratifying news that science has discovered a 
means to prevent the spread of the infection and, possibly, to 
cure trees already affected. 

“The prevention, which is a spray of Bordeaux mixture, 
probably can not be applied to forests without such cost as to be 
prohibitive. The discovery, how- 
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““Members of the State Conservation Association and the 
State Chestnut Blight Commission are jubilant at the results of 
the months of arduous work. ...... 

“While working toward a discovery of the nature of Mr 
Wheeler's find, the State has expended about $250,000 through 
the Chestnut Blight Commission, which was given a total ap- 
propriation. of $275,000 in 1911. A large field force has been 
maintained to trail the bligh‘ and figh it in every county, which 
has been done with marked success. 

“Efforts will now be made to try to find a way to extend the 
Bordeaux spray to forests or to find some other control which will 
be practicable on a large scale. The Bordeaux mixture can be 
used in forests if any one wishes to go to the expense, but the 
tree-men say that not many owners of timber will wish to do so.” 





BULLETS AS ANGELS OF MERCY 


O CAUSE THE BULLET that maims or kills to ad. 
minister an automatic antidote to the pain that it 
inflicts, is the ingenious idea of a Pittsburg man. Mercy, 
however, is not his only, or, indeed, his chief alm. By causing 
the steel-clad messengers of death to narcotize their victims he 
hopes to put burglars to sleep when they might otherwise get 
away; cause wounded big game 





ever, is the biggest advance made 


“The announcement is made 
on the authority of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chestnut-tree Blight Com- 
mission, which communicated the 
encouraging news to the offices of 
the Pennsylvania State Conser- 
vation Association, in this city, 
which is in cooperation with va- 
rious official and unofficial organ- 





Hunting bullet, Lead 





to abandon the idea of smashing 
their persecutors just before giv- 
ing up the ghost, and do other 
things that will give his device 
commercial value as well as mere 
sentimental worth. We learn 
from an article contributed to 
The Technical World Magazine 
(Chicago, March) by William P. 


Steel disk 








izations working for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

‘‘Experiments leading to the 
discovery were made on the estate of Pierre du Pont, Jr., at 
Kennett Square, Chester County, by R. E. Wheeler, a trained 
tree-surgeon in the employ of du Pont, and Roy G. Pierce, tree- 
surgeon of the State Chestnut Blight Commission. ...... 

‘*The trees on the du Pont estate range in height from 65 
to 100 feet, and it was found necessary to spray from the 
tops of other trees. The experiment was begun in October, 
1911, shortly after the Chestnut Blight Commission, which 
was created by the last legislature, began its work. At that 
time badly diseased branches and all infections on limbs and 
trunk which could be discovered were removed, the latter with 
gouge and mallet. The wounds were washed with bichloride of 
mereury in order to kill spores or mycellium on the surface, 
and then covered with a weather-proofing, consisting of pine 
and tar, creosote and lamp-black. Rosin was added for very 
large wounds. 

“The spraying began about April, 1912, and continued at 


intervals of ten days or two weeks up to the middle of November, 


1912. Three times during the summer of 1912 the trees were 
reexamined for recurrence of blight. About 70 per cent. of the 
original canker removals were successful; that is, the disease 
had not spread from them. 

‘*‘Wheeler and Pierce examined the trees December 14 and 
found them in good condition. _ No blight cankers were found, 
and there were no signs of blight in the treetops, such as withered 
leaves or small burs. 

“Tt is believed that several sprayings will be necessary each 
year to prevent the reinfection of the trees from the blight spores, 
but no more sprayings will be necessary than in the case of apple- 
trees and peach-trees suffering from scab or scale. 

‘‘While the spray of Bordeaux mixture is the first non-destruct- 
ive method of controlling the blight fungus, it is not actually the 
first means of controlling. When the blight appeared as an 
alarming ‘disease several-years ago, it was necessary to cut down 
all trees found infected and destroy the bark with fire. Later 
tree surgery was employed with success, the tree itself being saved 
by merely cutting out and burning limbs or spots on the trunk. 
Now comes the Bordeaux-mixture discovery, which means that 
a sound tree can be sprayed and rendered immune and that in a 
high percentage of cases a tree can be rendered safe even tho it 
already bears blight cankers. 


By courtesy of ‘‘ The Technical World Magazine,’’ Chicago. 
HOW BULLETS ‘ARE MADE NARCOTIC. 





Kennedy that the inventor hopes 
to have the United States Gov. 
ernment adopt the bullet for 
army use. He is trying to get the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to recognize its merits, and then induce 
sportsmen to adopt it. He later will give the police chiefs of the 
country a few boxes to experiment with. Says Mr. Kennedy: 


‘“The new compound, ‘the narcotic bullet,’ is the invention of 
Alexander F. Humphrey. Experiments are being conducted by 
a committee of army officers, police officials, and sportsmen. 
It is considered alike humane in warfare and deadly in hunting 
big game. In self-defense, it provides the poor marksman with 
all the advantages of an unerring aim. 

“In his sleep-producing missile) Humphrey uses a minute 
particle of morphia. The drug is carried in tiny wells in the 
steel jacket of the regulation army bullet. Humphrey claims 
that it in no wise interferes with the effectiveness of the missile. 
The slight indentation in the steel jacket, he says, causes no 
splintering when it comes in contact with the bone. The wound 
of the narcotic bullet, according to his theory, does not differ 
from that caused by the regulation bullets now used in the 
approved army cartridges. No deleterious effects will follow the 
unique administration of the drug.” 


In war it would apparently resemble the shell invented some 
years ago that was to explode over the advancing enemy, fill 
the air with laughing-gas or some narcotic, and render whole 
regiments helpless with mirth or slumber. As we are told: 


“The soldier, receiving a slight flesh wound from the new 
bullet, fights no more that day; he calmly stretches himself on 
the ground and goes to sleep. The man receiving a serious 
wound suffers no agony, as the narcotic from the bullet is 
absorbed by his system and he is insensible to pain before he 
reaches the hospital. The man whose wound is mortal sleeps 
away his last hours, thus doing away with most of the battle 
field horror. The fleeing burglar is shot in the arm, runs forward 
a short distance, stretches himself on the sidewalk, and all the 
policeman has to do is summon an ambulance and haul him 
away. The big-game hunters, Humphrey says, will feel no 
fear of a counterstroke from a wounded tiger, lion, or grizzly 
bear. Altho the bullet may make but a slight wound, the game 
fis as good as bagged, once it is struck.” 
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THRESHING WITHOUT REAPING 


in the field as it stands, saving the farmer something 

like $200,000,000 a year. This is the claim of Frank 
Morse, who describes in The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, 
March) the recent invention of a Kansan, Curtis C. Baldwin. 
The machine has been used for three successive harvests, but 
proved its utility and practicability most conclusively last 
fall when it threshed from 


? RAIN is hereafter not to be reaped, but will be threshed 
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harvest fee about $210,000,000. Mr. Baldwin claims that his 
machine reduces the price per bushel from fourteen cents to two 
cents, which would reduce the threshing tariff to about $30,000,- 
000, an annual saving of a fabulous fortune ranging from a sixth 
to a quarter of a billion dollars every year. The saving in the 
wear and tear on the farm-wife and in the consumption of food 
by the hungry harvest-hands can hardly be computed, but it is a 
considerable item, as everybody knows who has ever seen a horde 
of threshers sweep down upon a well-laden table, like seventeen- 
year-old locusts on a field of tender green sprouts. 

‘** With the ordinary thresher, as well as my own, the threshing 





twenty-five to thirty acres of 








standing grain in a ten-hour 
day. The inventor contends 
that it will reduce the cost of 
the harvest from fourteen 
cents to two cents a bushel. 


We read: 


‘The principle of the new- 
style thresher is simple. A 
strong blast of air from a re- 
volving fan is blown against 
the standing grain and forces 
it against a toothed cylinder 








By Courtesy of *‘The Technical World Magazine,’’ Chicago. 
THE NEW-STYLE THRESHER WHICH DISPENSES WITH CUTTING THE GRAIN. 


























which threshes off the grain, 
depositing it in a trough, from 
which it is elevated by an auger to another toothed cylinder, 
which rethreshes it. The chaff is blown out and the clean grain 
falls into a sack, or may be carried through a tube to a wagon 
driven alongside. Four horses pull the thresher over the field, 
while a small gasoline engine operates the machine. Only two 
men are required, one to drive the horses and the other to tie 
the sacks of threshed grain and look after the engine. 

Not the least advantage claimed for the new machine is 
that it dispenses with the ever present need of farm-hands at 
the harvest season, when grain rots in the field because of the 
utier impossibility of getting men when most they are needed. 
Every year an urgent cry for harvest-hands comes out of Kansas, 
the Dakotas, and Minnesota, to be answered in large part by 
college students. But no matter how urgent the call, it is 
impossible to get enough men, and fields of grain stand waiting 
the threshers when millions of dollars’ worth of damage may 
be done by the elements at any moment. The new-style thresher 
makes it possible for four horses and two men to harvest a 160- 























DIAGRAM OF THE NEW THRESHER. 


1. Revolving fan that blows air down a tube to 2, where 
it forces the grain heads against 3, the toothed cylinder; 4, 
auger that lifts the grain to 5, the rethresher; 6, the auger that 
lifts the grain to be dropt down tube at 7, where the chaff es- 
capes, the grain being sacked at 8, and the chaff escaping at 9. 


acre oat field in a week. What this means to the farm-wife can 
hardly be overestimated. It means an end to the big meals over 
the hot stove, where she is compelled to toil, from early morn 
until late at night, to feed the hungry horde of harvest-hands who 
shove food into their mouths as they would grain into a hopper. 

‘‘The census experts show that more than a billion and a 
half bushels of wheat and oats are produced in the United 
States every year. The present cost of threshing and sacking is 
approximately fourteen cents a bushel, which makes the present 





is done principally at the cylinder,’ says Mr. Baldwin. ‘With 
the ordinary machine, it is estimated that the grain passes the 
cylinder at the rate of a mile a minute; with my machine the 
grain passes the cylinder as fast as horses can walk, or about 
three and one-half miles an hour. You can see that with my 
machine the cylinder strikes the heads seventeen times where 
the ordinary machine only strikes them once. I only use the 
mile-a-minute cylinder as a rethreshing device. I use the 
same principle that is used in blowing heavy corn fodder into a 
high silo and almost the same principle that is used in drawing 
sand from the river and in drawing cotton from a wagon.’ 
“The saving to the grain-farmer consists not only in dispensing 
with the many high-waged threshers, but also in the time 
formerly lost by cutting the grain, hauling it to the stack and 
then hauling the threshed straw back to the land, where, as a 
rule, it is ultimately burned up. Mr. Baldwin figures that it is 
best to take the thresher to the field, rather than to take the field 
to the thresher. Besides the saving in time and labor, there is 
the not inconsiderable element of the utilization of the straw. 
Tests show that straw is worth more on the land as fertilizer 
than in any other way. In addition, the waste of land now cov- 
ered with straw stacks is considerable, a railroad official com- 
puting that no less than one-fourth of a million acres in Kansas 
alone are annually covered with wheat stacks. If the Baldwin 
machine comes into general use,—there is no reason why it 
should not—it will let all this land go back into cultivation, and 
by leaving the standing grain to be plowed under will give the 
land the fertilizer of which it often stands sadly in need.” 
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GREEN TREES AS FIRE-BREAKS—An article recently 
quoted in these columns advocating the planting of belts of 
deciduous trees in coniferous forests to check the progress of 
forest fires is thus criticized editorially in The Mississippi Valley 
Lumberman (Minneapolis, January 31): 


“‘That the writer based his assumptions on theories is plainly 
evident when one reaches that part of the article which advocates 
the planting through the main bodies of forest lands wide strips 
of non-combustible trees to act as fire-walls or fire-breaks, as a 
means of preventing the spread of forest fires. The idea of 
dividing the forest up into sections is not a new one, but to make 
this division by means of a non-combustible plant life is certainly 
new and novel, but there are those who have seen forest fires 
raging who will attest that there are no non-combustible plant 
life that will withstand the intensity of a forest fire. The present 
system of cutting swaths through the woods for fire-breaks is 
much more effective, but the only true prevention of forest fires, 
and their confinement, is not tc let them start. The service of the 
forest ranger and the well organized fire-prevention system based 
on his services are the only true means of reducing and eventually 
eliminating the losses resulting from fires in timbered regions.” 































A FRUIT IN A STERILE PACKAGE 


that are packed in germ-proof “packages, such as fruits 

or nuts with skins or shells so impervious to germs that 
the enclosure is practically sterile, no matter what happens to 
the envelop. The phrase at the head of this article is the name 
applied by an editorial writer in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago) to the ordinary banana, whose 
skin, he says, is ‘‘a protective environment 


() estar ADVANTAGES appear in articles of food 
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view, and believe it necessary to disguise their smoke-minarets 
in the act of decorating them. Says a writer in La Croiz (Paris, 
January 31): 


‘‘Some manufacturers in the neighborhood of London have 
decided to decorate and embellish the chimneys that make the 
landscape hideous. They are changing them into observatories, 
of agreeable aspect, while still permitting them—or even obliging 
them—to smoke as of yore. 

‘*Soot will take the place of the ‘patina’ of antiquity, and this 
will perhaps be beautiful, some day or other. Lamp-black would 

go very well with gargoyles.”—Translation 





that calls for more than passing mention.” 


made for Tue Literary Dicsst. 





The banana, he tells us, tho growing in 
popularity, is still underestimated in Ameri- 
ean households, largely because it is eaten 
when not fully ripe. He goes on: 


“The banana consists, in its green state, 
largely of starch, aside from the water con- 
tent conspicuous in all such products. The 
essential change during the process of ripen- 
ing manifests itself in a conversion of the 
starch into soluble carbohydrates, among 
which sucrose, invert sugar, and dextrins are 
the conspicuous components. The rate of 
ripening is dependent on the temperature, 
and is thus subject to modification and con- 
trol within certain ranges. This fact of itself 
suggests advantages in regulating the avail- 
ability of the product to suit the needs of 
the market and the consumer. The edible 
portion of each fruit is packed away in a 
fairly resistant covering or peel which serves 
a more useful purpose and exhibits a far 
more efficient protection to the inner con- 
tents than has hitherto been realized or an- 
ticipated. Dr. E. M. Bailey has made ex- 
tensive bacteriologic examinations of the 
fruits in different stages of maturation, all 
of which justify the conclusion that the in- 
ner portions of the pulp of sound bananas 
are practically sterile. The regions of the 
inner coats of the peel may be sparsely in- 
habited by bacteria which are held in check 
during the normal ripening processes, but 
subsequently may find conditions favorable 
to growth. 

“The peel is singularly resistant to in- 
vasion by bacteria. Even when fruits were 
subjected to the exceptionally severe test 
of being immersed in fluids containing cul- 
tures of known organisms there was no evi- 
dence of a penetration into the interior. 
The probability of infection through the peel 
is therefore very slight, tho, of course, germs 
deposited on the peel might be transferred 
to the consumer’s fingers and thence to the 
mouth. It is not unlikely that the few or- 
ganisms commonly found along the inner 
coat reach, it through the circulation of the 











AN ORNAMENTAL FACTORY CHIMNEY. 





HOW TO STOP AN AUTO 


ARIUS GREEN said that flying was 
easy enough, but that ‘‘Ther ain't 
sich a thunderin’ sight o’ fun i't 
when yecome tolight!”” Later aviators have 
confirmed this personal impression, and it 
may be extended to cover the whole field of 
motor-driven vehicles. The better your ma- 
chine, the more powerful your motor, the 
faster you go, the less fun there is in it when 
you endeavor to stop. Where to place the 
brakes, of what type to make them, how to 
operate them—these are problems that are 
still puzzling the builders of automobiles. [n 
an article entitled ‘‘Have Brakes Attained 
Finality?”’ contributed to Motor Print (New 
York, February), George Henry Colvin pre- 
sents the matter with some fulness of detail. 
He says in substance: 


““The question of braking is obviously one 
of the most important in connection with car 
design, and much attention has naturally 
been given it, altho to judge by the similarity 
of braking systems of to-day to those of ten 
years ago, attention has been given rather to 
detail than to principle. The popular arrange- 
ment is undoubtedly to have a foot-operated 
brake behind the gear-box, and hand-actu- 
ated brakes on the rear road wheels. In some 
cases, however, this arrangement is reversed, 
and the pedal applies the brakes on the road 
wheels, the idea being that, the foot-brake 
being the one most used, it should not entail 
wear and strain on the transmission as the 
gear-shaft brake does. 

‘Compensated brakes acting directly on 
the wheels are the most dependable, even 
if they lack the power of the gear-shaft 
brake, and that this is being recognized is 
proved by the increasing number 6f makers 











plant juices while the fruit is still on the tree. 
Apparently natural decay begins only after the . . . biochemical 
changes incident to ripening are complete....... 
“Obviously injury to the protective coat destroys the per- 
fection of the defense against microbial invasion; and it is at 
the site of abrasions on the surface of the peel that the objection- 
able decay usually starts. It is important to appreciate this 
interesting example of a food delivered by nature in practically 
sterile packages with the ready possibility of being distributed 
in this form by man, provided that the exigencies of the case 
are duly appreciated. Nature’s wholesome service should not 
be undone by careless methods of marketing such foods.” 





DECORATED CHIMNEYS—Why should a factory chimney 
Some think a slim, well-proportioned tower may 
be a thing of beauty in itself, not only when a muezzin summons 
the faithful to prayer therefrom, but even when it serves as a 
channel of escape for the products of combustion. Certain 
factory-owners near London evidently do not agree with this 


be ugly? 


who are putting both foot-and hand-brakes 
to the driving-wheels. The fitting of all 
brakes to the rear wheels has much to recommend it, and the 
only objections which can be brought against it are that the 
stopping power of the geared-up shaft brake can not be ob- 
tained, and that the two brakes acting on a single drum may 
cause the latter to overheat. 

‘*So much for conventional rear-wheel braking. Of late years 
repeated attempts*to fit brakes to the front wheels have been 
made, but altho at one time the thing seemed likely to become 
popular, it has now fallen from favor, and is to be found on very 
few cars. 

‘*The general practise abroad has been to retain the hand-lever 
to operate the rear brakes, and to actuate the front brakes by the 
pedal, but this practise can be very much improved upon, altho 
so far one firm only—and that a Scottish—has had the courage to 
adopt diagonal braking, and so obtain the most efficient braking 
system possible. 

“‘Suppose the near rear wheel and the front off wheel are 
braked. If the brakes are compensated, you get equal retarda- 
tion on each side, as in the case of compensated rear wheel brakes, 
but the great advantage'is that the tendency of the car to turn 
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one way owing to the loss of adhesion at the rear is counteracted 
by the tendency to turn in the other direction produced by the 
reduced adhesion at the front wheels. Thus on level road or 
on camber there is no tendency toward deviation from the 
straight course, while the braking never being applied to the 
front wheels alone, the latter are less likely to refuse to respond 
to the steering. In short, with diagonal coupling, not only is 
the brake power practically doubled, but there is less tendency 
to departures from the straight course, and such properties as 
these must surely be taken more advantage of in the future.” 





OUR INDIFFERENCE TO THE STARS 


HAT THE PREVAILING ignorance of the heavens 
above us is ‘‘deplorable almost beyond the power of 
exaggeration,” is asserted by Mary E. Byrd in an article 

contributed to Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn., February). 
Our schools emphasize ‘‘ nature study”’ so far as it relates to forms 
of plant and animal life and 
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most wonderful view of the most powerful telescope pales into 
insignificance when we look up and see, with no intervening glass, 
the glory of the whole heavens 

‘‘Next in importance to the oldest astronomical instrument, 
the unaided eye, there are a few mechanical appliances of large 
value for beginners. What a flood of light will pour in upon some 
of the dark places of arithmetic and geography when it is a part 
of the regular course for boys and girls to find the latitude of the 
school building by measuring the height of a gnomon, and the 
length of its shadow, and to determine the error of the clock from 
a reading of the sun-dial or by noting the transit of a star across 
plumb-lines. A whole book, almost, might be written on the 
‘Plumb-line as an Astronomical Instrument.’ 

‘In science the by-product is sometimes of more value than 
that which is sought directly, and so, even tho laboratory 
methods are applied to the study of the stars, there will be no 
less room for feelings of pleasure, wonder, and reverence. It is 
not inimical to the true spirit of science to teach children so that 
they may enjoy watching the sky at evening, recognizing the 
planets, picking out the leaders among the stars, Sirius, Arcturus, 
Capella, Aldebaran, and going over the roll of familiar constella- 





to the surface features of 
the earth, but their courses 
of study “ leave out the sun 
in the heavens,’’ and gen- 
erations of our children 
“orow up, knowing less 
about the stars than the 
negroes in Central Africa.” 
Educated people do not 
know a planet from a star 
and are even unable to tell 
whether the new moon is 
rising or setting. Few real- 
ize that the sun crosses the 
sky ina different path on 
each sueceeding day, and 
fewer still connect these 
changes, constantly going on 
before their eyes, with the 
change of seasons. Indeed, 
Miss Byrd says, it would 
be difficult to ask five ques- 
tions about the heavenly 
bodies so simple that two 








Photo from @. R, Putnam, Com’r, U. S. Bureau of Lighthouses, Courtesy of ‘‘National Geographic Magazine,’’ 


AN UNATTENDED FLASHING LIGHT. 
The Zaikof Point Light Station, at the entrance to Prince William Sound, Alaska. 








or three out of a company, 
generally well-informed, could make a grade of fifty per cent. 
She assures us that the following is a true story: 


‘“‘Not many summers ago, a party of visitors, at a pleasant 
island resort, were looking up at the stars one night, and a woman 
rather doubtingly ventured the opinion that the Big Dipper 
swings around the pole, but her husband, a yachtsman, wont to 
spend the night under the open sky, ridiculed the idea!’’ 


To remedy this state of affairs, the writer would have us begin 
in the normal school. The desideratum is not to make astronom- 
ers of our children, but to teach them to use their own eyes upon 
sun, moon, and stars with as much intelligence as they now use 
them on animals and plants, on mountain and sea. To condense 
Miss Byrd’s article: : 


_ “The popular notion that astronomy and a telescope are 
inseparable is a fallacy. The human eye alone is no mean 
astronomical instrument—witness its achievements before the 
telescope was invented. In laying the broad foundations of 
astronomical study it is superior to the telescope. It gives a 
grasp of the whole subject. It shows the relation and connec- 
tion of different parts, and yet without isolating them from the 
unity of the whole. 

‘Brief mention may be made here of another fallacious notion. 
It is commonly believed that by looking through a telescope, one 
may behold grandeur otherwise invisible. On the contrary, it is 
true that for no cunningly fashioned optical instrument, but for 
our own eyes, is spread the nightly feast of celestial beauty. The 


tions, whose very names are melodious, and whose histories 
were replete with myth and legend before Job questioned ‘Canst 
thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades or loose the bands 
of Orion?’ 

‘*At the shrine of the stars our human race first learned to wor- 
ship, and it is the inalienable right of each succeeding generation 
to kindle at the same source its beacon lights of faith and aspira- 
tion.” 





THE KEEPERLESS LIGHTHOUSE—There has in recent 
years been a greatly increased use of gas as an illuminant for 
minor lights, such as unattended lighted beacons and lighted 
buoys, says George R. Putnam, United States Commissioner 
of Lighthouses, writing in The National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington, March). He proceeds: 


‘“This is due to the facility with which gas may be stored or 
generated, the light burning for considerable intervals without 
attention. There are also a few coal- or oil-gas harbor-lights, 
supplied from local sources. There are in use a large number of 
acetylene gas-lighted beacons, supplied by tanks of gas of suf- 
ficient capacity to maintain a quick-flashing light for five months 
without attention. In other acetylene lights the gas is generated 
from carbide at the station or in the buoy. Oil gas under com- 
pression is also extensively used for lighted buoys, having been 
first employed for this purpose in 1878. Some of the acetylene 
beacons are provided with a sun-valve, ‘automatically cutting 
off the gas supply during the time the sun shines.” 


‘ 
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ANOTHER OPERA IN ENGLISH 


HE CAUSE of grand opera in English is advanced 
one peg by the Metropolitan’s production of Walter 
Damrosch’s ‘‘Cyrano,”’ but how high the peg is to be 
put in the wall seems a dubious question for the critics. There 
is every evidence to be generous to the composer, and he is 
said further not to have been hampered by his librettist; for 
Mr. Henderson, music 
critic of the Sun, and 
writer of good English 
prose, has the equipment 
and the insight to de- 
termine the kind of 
words necessary to be 
fitted to music. This, 
with Mr. Damrosch’s 
long experience and 
achievement as a musi- 
cian, was expected to 
combine in producing a 
notable work. The T'rib- 
une’s critic, Mr. Kreh- 
biel, protesting that he 
refuses to be biased by 
friendship or colleague- 
ship, declares that the 
outcome ‘‘offers nothing 
which points even re- 
motely to a solution of 
the problem of English 
or American opera, or 
the peculiar value of the 
vernacular as an element 
in the lyric drama, but 
it will encourage native 
composers to work, and 
through their strivings 
there may yet be found a style of operatic writing adapted to 
the genius of our language and appealing to the taste of the 
American people.”” This will of course be a blow to the com- 
poser, who said in his curtain-speech: ‘‘As my father was the 
first to introduce German opera into this country, I hope 
that I, as his son, with this work may have helped to lay the 
foundation-stone for a new type of opera which will prove to be 
as popular at the Metropolitan.”” Mr. Otto Kahn, one of the 
powers at the opera-house, was more buoyant in his faith, 
saying (also before the curtain) that ‘‘Cyrano”’ will ‘‘encourage 
the productions of American composers, as it has proved that 
opera in English is possible.’ Before giving an account of the 
new piece it may be well to quote the grounds of Mr. Krehbiel’s 
pessimism, as his writing reveals it: 














Copyrighted by Mishkin Studios. 
WALTER DAMROSCH, 
Who confesses to have sought in 
“‘Cyrano”’ to lay the foundation-stone 
for a new type of opera in English. 











“In trying to record our appreciation or place an estimate 
(however it may turn out) on the new opera, on so short an 
acquaintance, it may be well to give as little consideration as 
the matter allows to the question of the language in which it 
was performed. The question is indeed a very complicated 
one, and affects so many elements that a single performance of 
any opera could not, even under the most favorable of cir- 
cumstances, bring them all into the field of discussion. It in- 
volves, for one thing, a command of the art of singing pure and 
simple (of the art of vocalization), but also a knowledge and 
command of that department of the art which the informed call 
diction, and which, in its relation to the lyric drama, at least, 
has not been made the subject of as much study as it demands 
by English-speaking peoples. Besides this, it calls for skill and 
knowledge which are of kin to that which ought to be possest 


by the mere interpreter, tho of nczessity of a higher order 
in the writer of the words, who must therefore not only be 
practically a poet, but theoretically, at least, also a singer. 
(That he must be familiar with the technical side of dramatic 
construction is a matter of course.) From the composer ‘t 
exacts all of these things, plus the capacity to give them music::! 
expression in the spirit of the people for whom he writes ar 
whose language he employs. 

“‘Our operatic singers have not been trained in English sony 
in the sense that the students of the French have been train: 
ever since the establishment of their national school of mu-:: 
or the Germans since Wagner gave them a distinctly nation:)| 


‘It is likely that one word out of fifty sung last night wer: 
through the ears of the listeners and penetrated their unde 
standing. Had the opera been sung in French, Italian, 
German the same number of words would have been con 
prehended by the audience and the same large demand be: 
made upon the fancy aided by the libretto. 

“Shall we attempt to apportion the blame? That were t:: 
large a task, little edifying and less entertaining. Mme. Alde’s 
verbal utterances were more frequently and consistently di: 
tinct than those of any one of her fellows; in fact, when she 
failed to make herself understood the fault did not seem to lic 
with her, but with the music. It would have been the same had 
her words been the clearest and most limpid ever set on paper 
by Metastasio, the prince of classical Italian operatic poets. [t 
did not lie with Mr. Henderson, in whose lyrical paraphrase of 
M. Rostand’s play it is a pleasure to recognize an admirable 
measure of that combination of qualities which are essential to 
the efficiency of a lyric drama in any language.” 


As the story of ‘‘Cyrano” is so well known through its dramatic 
form it is unnecessary to rehearse it here. Mr. Aldrich, in the 
Times, pays a glowing 
tribute to his confrére of 
the Sun for the work 
done on the libretto: 





“Mr. Henderson’s 
task was to reduce the 
luxuriant flowering of 
Rostand’s imagination 
to the barer stem of an 
operatic libretto. This 
he has done with ability, 
with a full appreciation 
of what the necessities of 
the case demanded, with 
ample technical knowl- 
edge of what can and 
can not be utilized in an 
operatic setting. He has 
shown in his libretto not 
only an unmistakable 
flair for the operatic 
stage, but also accom- 
plished literary _ skill. 
For it is an admirable 
production in both struc- 
ture and_ versification. 
Its movement is rapid 
and consistent; it carries 
on the spirit of the play, 
and develops its essen- 
tial motives, bereft tho 
it must be of much that 
contributes to the charm 
of the original drama. 


WILLIAM J. HENDERSON, 


Who shows in his libretto, declares a 
critic, ‘‘not only an unmistakable 
flair for the operatic stage, but also 
accomplished literary skill.’’ 








Itis couched in good and 
picturesque English; its 
versification is fluent and apt. It has passages that approach true 
poetic beauty, and it is free from the ineptitudes and common- 
places that disfigure many operatic librettos, accepted ever since 
the beginning of opera with resignation by the intelligent as an 
unavoidable evil. The text offers none of the crass absurdities 
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that strike the Eng- 
lish-speaking __ listener 
as incongruous and in- 
jurious when set to 
music and that bring 
him suddenly and 
sharply down to ‘earth 
when he can least ex- 
pect and tolerate it. 
This text, furthermore, 
is not only excellent 
as a piece of English; 
itis eminently practic- 
able in being singable 
and adapted in almost 
every respect to the ex- 
igencics of singers—a 
merit that not every 
text for music, tho good 
from : literary point of 
view, possesses in so 
full 2 measure as Mr. 
Hendrson’s.”’ 


M:. Damrosech had 
no intention of writing 
a “music drama,” and 
so pleads for consider- 
ation on the score of 
having produced an 
“opera.” Mr. Aldrich 
particularizes: 





THE PASTRY-COOK’S SHOP IN 


Where the redoubtable Gascon first hears Christian taunt him about his ugly nose, and to the amazement of all his 
“cadets” 


“CYRANO.” 


takes the jest good-naturedly. 








‘An opera, that is, 
in the modern sense, necessarily—for an opera in the old- 
fashioned acceptance of the word is no longer possible. And 
Mr. Damrosch is not alone in writing ‘opera’ in these days. 
He has not gone ‘back’ of Wagner, as he has suggested, but 
has written in a well recognizable post-Wagnerian style. 
The characters sing largely in a more or less melodious arioso, 
that frequently broadens out into definitely shaped airs. There 
are numerous ensembles, trios, quartets, choruses. The orches- 
tra las, of course, an important part, almost continuously 
melodious, but by no means monopolizing the melodic interest. 
He has given much of this interest to his singers. There are a 
number of ‘leading motives’ or representative themes on which 
considerable portions of the musical fabric are based. They 
are generally attached to the characters of the drama and are 
easily recognizable. Most outstanding of all is the one denot- 
ing Cyrano’s nose, a scale passage in ‘whole tone’ intervals; and 
as this is the only one in the opera in which this latter-day 
formula appears, it is as plain as the prominent organ on Cyrano’s 
face. Themes allotted to different phases of Roxane’s character 
have charm and appropriateness. 

“Mr. Damrosch’s use of these motives is ingenious, but by 
no means recondite. The treatment is free, and the orchestral 
part. is far from being a mosaic of such themes. There are 
few elaborate combinations of them into the modern sort of 
polyphonic fabric upon which many composers wreak their 
ingenuity. Mr. Damrosch has shown the judgment and skill 
in writing for the instrument that was to be expected from one 
who has spent his life in conducting orchestral performances. 
He knows the orchestra and its components, knows its effects 
and how to obtain them 

“The music of ‘Cyrano’ is undoubtedly composed with skill, 
with verve,:and in many parts with spontaneity. It can not 
be called music of inspiration, of originality, or, in the highest 
sense, of power. Undoubtedly there is often a feeling of remini- 
scence; and yet the reminiscence-hunter would often, tho not 
always, have difficulty in putting his finger on the precise origin 
of this or that passage. There are transitory reminders that 
Mr. Damrosch has a large familiarity with the whole body of 
modern music. There is, especially in the earlier and livelier 
scenes, a frequent suggestion of ‘Die Meistersinger’ in the music; 
and there are from time to time suggestions of other Wagnerian 
works, of the later Verdi, and even lesser men, but more generally 
i spirit than in actual forms. There are, it may also be said, 
certain traits of harmony and modulation so frequently repeated 
that they. become mannerisms and verge on monotony; and 
this is especially true of the gayer portions of the music in the 
first two acts.” 


Mr. Fink, in the Evening Post, finds ‘‘the best thing by far 
about Mr. Damrosch’s music is the orchestral coloring.’’ More: 


‘During his career of more than a quarter of a century as a 
concert conductor he has learned all the secrets of the palettes 
of many painters, and the knack of conjuring moods. His 
themes, also, are often reminiscent, yet in a peculiar and some- 
what tantalizing way. While Fafner and some other Wagnerian 
personages were but thinly disguised, in other cases a bar, or 
half a bar, would arouse expectations of a certain ‘familiar 
quotation,’ which, however, were not made after all. Yet there 
is hardly any individuality in the music; it is for the most 
part the outcome of determination, routine, mechanical skill in 
the manipulation of the tools of the trade; in a word, it is ‘ Kapell- 
meistermusik’—the kind of music that used to be written by 
German conductors who were obliged by their contract to furnish 
a new score at stated intervals, whether they had anything new 
to say or not.” 





THE EARLIEST ENGLISH “ JOHNNIE” 


T IS ONLY OCCASIONALLY that an Englishman among 
I us earns the title of ‘‘Johnnie,”’ but its use, we are seriously 
informed, has a very ancient origin and was more common 
in its earlier application, persisting in the present form of the 
word—‘‘ Yankee.’’ Our informant is a correspondent of the 
London Academy, Mr. Hy. Harrison, who thinks it ‘‘strange 
that American lexicographers, who have done much good philo- 
logical work, should have failed with the advantage of locality 
to trace the origin of a word which enters so intimately into the 
life of. their nation as ‘Yankee’ does.’’ From the hint given by 
“each of the three great dictionaries of the United States” the 
writer feels enabled, ‘‘with investigation in other directions,”’ 
to fix beyond a reasonable doubt the etymology of this ap- 
parently elusive name. First, he gives us an account of the 
help furnished him by our lexicographers: 


‘‘For example, the Century Dictionary prints the statement 
that ‘the word is said to have been adopted by the Dutch on 
the Hudson, who applied it to the people of New England—it 
is said, in contempt. ...’ Webster, after mentioning the 
usual shadowy theory of an Indian pronunciation of ‘English’ 
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or ‘Anglais,’ says: ‘According to Thierry, a corruption [sic] of 
Jankin, a dim. of John, and a nickname given to the English 
colonists of Connecticut by the Dutch settlers of New York.’ 
The suggestive piece of information given in the Funk and 
Wagnall’s Dictionary is not under ‘Yankee,’ but ‘Yankee- 
Doodle,’ where we find a statement reproduced that the latter 
term ‘was taken from an old Dutch harvest-song.’ ”’ 


The refrain of this song is quoted by the Standard 
Dictionary from Duyckink’s “Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
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ture,” and also the novel by Mary Mapes Dodge, ‘‘Hans 
Brinker,” and runs: 

Yanker didee doodle down 

Didee dudel lawnter; 

Yankee viver, voover vown, 

Botermelk und Tawnter. 


The writer’s comment enlarges upon this suggestion: 


“In the nonsensical jingles of the refrain of this lilt one or 
two modern Dutch words are clearly discernible, such as boter- 
melk and Yanker—Dut. janker, a howler, yelper; while 
‘Doodle’ may be formed on Dut. doode, a dead person, or dood, 
death; or perhaps more likely is the Frisian doedel, a dull, heavy 
wight; and ‘Yankee’ begins the third line. Add to all this the 
fact that a ‘yanky’ was seemingly some kind of Dutch vessel 
(‘yawing like a Dutch yanky.’—Smollett, noted in Thornton’s 
American Glossary), and that Dampier in the early pages of his 
‘Voyage Round the Globe,’ makes frequent mention, under the 
years 1681-2, of a Captain Yanky, ‘himself a Dutchman,’ we 
have pretty conclusive evidence that the word ‘ Yankee’ (formerly 
‘“Yankey’ and ‘Yanky’) is not to be separated from the Dutch 
language. This being so, we next have to find out what 
‘Yank(e)y’ or ‘Yankee’ was in Dutch. Now it must at once 
be said that Thierry (wherever he made the suggestion quoted 
above from Webster) deserves credit for getting very near the 
true origin of ‘Yankee,’ nearer, in fact, than the surmise of a 
derivation from the Dutch Jan Kees, i.e., John Cornelius, which 
was accepted by the late Professor Skeat in the last edition of 
his Dictionary. In short, ‘Yank(e)y,’ or the later ‘Yankee,’ 
represents the old Dutch (especially Frisian) and Flemish per- 
sonal name, Janke or Jancke—Johnnie, -ke being a well-au- 
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thenticated diminutive suffix, which, for some reason, has re. 
ceived very little attention in this country and America; altho 
we apparently have it in ‘monkey’ and ‘donkey’: like the better 
known but distinct -kin, it was originally a double diminutive. 

‘‘Janke is not much used now in Holland, except, perhaps, 
Friesland, as a Christian name, as it has been replaced by the 
modern weakened form, Jantje; but it survives as a surname, 
often in slightly altered form, Jancke, Janicke, Jaenicke, and 
Jahnke. Outzen, in his Glossary of North Frisian (1837), men- 
tions (pp. 155, 436) several personal names with the diminutive 
suffix -ke, including Janke and Paulke, as also does Winkler 
in his elaborate Name-list, embodied in Dykstra’s Frisian Word- 
book (1900-11). Koolman, in his East Frisian Dictionary 
(1877-84, p. 195), says that the dim -ke is the most frequently 
used in that dialect; and Richthofen, author of an Old Frisian 
lexicon, notes that it occurs in the old West-Lauwers laws. 
Curiously, the chief Dutch lexicographers proper, e.g., Oudemans, 
in his Middle and Old Netherlandish Dictionary (1869-80), and 
Franck, in his Etymological Dictionary (1884-92), give it no 
prominence. It is, however, mentioned, with examples of 
personal names containing it, in Heiderscheidt’s Flemish Gram- 
mar, published in French in 1842; and the suffix is even found 
occasionally in modern High German, borrowed from Low (er- 
man, as in the case of nelke, a carnation; but High German has 
replaced the Low German Reineke Fuchs by Reinhard Fuchs, 
Reynard the Fox. 

‘“What evidently happened in America, then, was that the 
early Dutch colonists were in the habit of more or less con- 
temptuously calling an English settler a Janke (pronounced 
nearly Yanky), that is, a ‘Johnnie’; and the name has ever since 
stuck to the residents of New England. We know that 
‘Johnnie’ is used to this day as a derogatory epithet, just as 
the French Jean is.” 





PHILOSOPHIZING RAG-TIME 


MERICA ACCEPTS her rag-time, and dances and sings 
7 it, but it is questionable if she has ever attempted to 
philosophize it. Now it has gone abroad and taken hold 
on other nations, particularly England, we shall no doubt see it 
probed to its foundation principles and fitted into the rational 
scheme of life. The London Times thinks it not beneath its 
.dignity to devote a two-column article toward some solution of 
its qualities, and it finds rag-time ‘“‘absolutely characteristic 
of its inventors.”” From nowhere but the United States could 
such music have sprung, declares The Thunderer. ‘‘It is the 
music of the hustler, of the feverishly active speculator; of the 
‘sky-seraper’ and the ‘grain-elevator.’”’ The Times finds it 
impossible to doubt its vigor—‘‘vigor which is perhaps empty 
sometimes and meaningless, but, in the hands of competent 
interpreters, brimming over with life.”” For those who have 
ears to hear—and this of course means The Times—here are 
“the seeds from which a national art may spring,” and it goes 
on to philosophize: 


‘‘Much dross will have to be cleared away in the process, 
much vulgarity and senselessness will have to give place to a 
saner, a finer ideal. The stream must be directed in the right 
channel. The American people are too apt to look on their rest- 
less activity as an end rather than a means—so that the results 
of their efforts are often quite out of proportion to those efforts 
themselves—but surely, if a great end were once in view, the 
feverish zeal of the nation would carry out that end with a vigor 
unsurpassed. Will it be so with American music? We look 
to the future for the American composer, not, indeed, to the 
Parkers and MacDowells of the present, who are taking over @ 
foreign art ready-made and are imitating it with more or less 
success and with a complete absence of vital force, but to some 
one as yet unknown, perhaps unborn, who will sing the songs of 
his own nation, his own time, and his own character. 

‘*What, then, is ‘rag-time’? Mr. Louis Hirsch (a well-known 
composer of such music) has recently declared that ‘the essence 
of ‘‘rag-time” is the mixture of two rhythms.’ Mr. Frank 
Kidson in ‘Grove’s Dictionary of Music,’ defines ‘rag-time’ as 
‘broken rhythm’; and it may be added that in American slang 
to ‘rag’ a melody is to syncopate a normally regular tune. 

“ *Rag-time,’ then, may be said to be a strongly syncopated 
melody superimposed on a strictly regular accompaniment, 
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and it is the combination of these two rhythms that gives 
‘rag-time’ its character.” 


Syncopations of course present no new musical formulas. They 
are found in most folk-songs. The question, thinks The Times, 
is ‘‘not whether they are new, but whether they are vital.” 
Beethoven in his Leonora Overture and Berlioz in his Hungarian 
March discovered long ago the driving force which lies behind 
such syneopations. But the ‘‘rag-time” has one peculiarity 
all its own: 


‘The words as well as the music are, so to speak, syncopated. 
Take, for example, the opening lines of ‘Waiting for the Robert 
E. Lee’ (a truly American title)! This, tho for convenience it 
is written out as a rhythm of 8, is really a rhythm of 3 followed 
by a rhythm of 5, breaking without warning occasionally into 
the normal rhythm of 8. Such rhythmical subtleties can only 
be paralleled in the motets of the early contrapuntists. Nor is 
this syncopation a mere academic accomplishment; it connotes 
a special frame of mind, an eagerness, a desire to be beforehand 
whic is eminently characteristic of the nationality of its per- 
formers. With a good ‘rag-time’ singer the hearer is not con- 
scioiis of mechanical crossing of rhythms; the total effect is 
that, of a perfectly free declamation which by some miracle 
coincides exactly with the absolutely strict time of the ac- 
companiment. 

‘!ree rhythm is, of course, no new thing in music—the 
tyranny of the bar in music dates back no further than the 


17th century—but cross rhythm depends for its effect on the, 


contrast between ‘t and the normal accent represented by the bar. 
Thus in the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto the apparent cross 
rhythm is (after the first few bars) for the eye only and not for 
the car, which does not for long retain the memory of the normal 
accent. ‘Rag-time’ depends for its effect not on the free rhythm 
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the choruses—two short lines followed by two long lines, the 
short lines having the masculine ending and the long lines the 
feminine—as in the chorus of ‘Oh, you beautiful doll’; or the 
lengthening of the fourth strain of the chorus, so as to lead 
unexpectedly to a fifth line, as in ‘Going back to Dixie.’ These 











of the melody, but on the contrast between that free rhythm and 
the absolutely strict bar accents of the accompaniment. 
“There are other characteristics of ‘rag-time’ music which, 
tho not peculiar to it, almost always accompany the ‘rag-time’ 
element. Such, for example, is the almost invariable meter of 
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and other points give a peculiar lilt to these melodies which help 
to make their character.” 


_The words of rag-time songs, we are assured, must not be 
eontemptuously dismissed as meaningless rubbish: 


“““They may not be anything as literature—indeed, they often 
ean not be said to be either sense or grammar—but for all that 
they are an interesting study in the fitting of a verbal to a 
musical pattern. No one in his senses tries to hear the words 
of a ‘rag-time’ song with a view to understanding their meaning; 
but any one can hear enough of them to see how the meters 
and rime-schemes emphasize and increase the rhythm of the 
music. 

‘“There are sincere and sensitive musicians who hold that ‘rag- 
time’ is decadent and deplore its popularity as an evil sign of the 
times. They see in it all the worst characteristics of the modern 
American (many of them, perhaps, caught from the despised 
negro race). ‘Rag-time’ in fact leaves, they feel, an unpleasant 
taste in the mouths of healthy-minded people. Perhaps their 
objections are partly accounted for by the fact that many of the 
best and most popular ‘rag-time’ tunes are associated in their 
minds with certain repulsive ball-room dances or such abomina- 
tions as the ‘Gaby Glide.’ But this connection is purely acci- 
dental. There is, surely, nothing unhealthy or lascivious in the 
music itself—indeed, its very vigor and rhythm must have a 
stimulating effect on the popular musical mind. The sloppy 
rhythmless amateur, the inefficient soprano who can not leave 
her high notes, will be hard put to it to make anything of ‘rag- 
time ’—they must set their house in order before it will have any- 
thing to say to them. To perform these songs properly, both 
singer and pianist must have a strong feeling for rhythm and an 
absolutely accurate sense of time. The American public have 
learned to appreciate rhythm at the feet of that really remark- 
able composer Sousa; he it-is who has prepared the way for this 
peculiar specialization in rhythm which seems to fit in so abso- 
lutely with the American character.” : 
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BILLY SUNDAY’S GREATEST CAMPAIGN 


we are told, Billy Sunday summed up the results of 

his recent seven weeks’ revival in Columbus, Ohio. And 
the Columbus papers believe that this was not only Mr. Sunday’s 
most successful campaign, but the greatest evangelistic demon- 
stration of modern times. Columbus, says The Ohio State 
Journal of that city, now holds ‘‘every record in modern evangel- 
ism, including largest numbers 


sé A LL HEAVEN is shouting and the devil is glum!’”’ So, 


explains the marvel by saying that ‘‘the masses believe in Mr, 
Sunday and turn to God.” And a layman, a prominent lawyer 
in the Ohio capital, describes Mr. Sunday as follows in the daily 
paper already quoted: 


‘‘He is a bundle of nerves, with every fiber tense. He js 
earnest, sincere, and bears a message. These are the real 
secrets of his power. Whether studied or natural, he is a skilful 

rhetorician. He plays upon 





of converts, largest sum raised 
for the evangelist, largest last 
day, and largest number of 
people interested.”” To come 
down to figures, we are in- 
formed that the conversions 
during the meetings which 
closed last month totaled 
18,149, and that the sum of 
$18,590.98 was raised for ex- 
penses, and over $21,000 for 
the evangelist. As The State 
Journal described the cam- 
paign, the morning after it 
closed: 


‘For more than seven weeks 
hundreds of business men had 
neglected their private affairs, 
for an equal period social en- 
gagements were disregarded or 
side-tracked;. for that length 
of time sixty churches had 
closed their doors, their pastors 
had devoted the bulk of their 
time to advancing the work of 
the campaign, and during all 
those days, Rev. Billy Sunday 
—the baseball evangelist—had 
talked and prayed, sweated 
and pranced about the plat- 
form, besought and entreated 
with sinners, flayed with scald- 
ing invective every sort of 
wickedness, and endeared him- 
self personally to multitudes 
who either had been openly or 
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SUNDAY, 


every rhetorical key. His lan- 
guage is rich in imagery and 
figures of speech. In fact, he 
speaks in similes and eta- 
phors. His wit cuts like a 
knife, and his humor heals the 
wound. His short epigram- 
matic sentences are wori-pic- 
tures, seared on the memory, 
His illustrations, usually home- 
ly, carry conviction. 

‘“What he doesn’t speak, he 
acts; thus the eye aids the ear. 
He is every inch an actor, and 
his vivid personifications, in 
speech and prayer, drive truths 
as straight to the mark asa 
thought of God. His direct- 
ness, almost brutal at times, 








attracts and rivets attention, 
because the audience knows 
his words to be true. He 
boldly speaks the truth. He 
thunders from the pulpit what 
other ministers cate only to 
think. 

“Carping sittin may de- 
nounce him, and continue to 
preach to empty benches, but 
Billy Sunday has a grip on the 


influence will be long felt. He 
will preach more morals in 
seven weeks than our schools 
will teach in seven years, and 
the lessons will be better re- 
membered. In my opinion, 
following him, there will be in 








covertly antagonistic. 

“Under the spell of his oratory and the persuasive influences 
of his coworkers, all manner of men were made to take a new 
view of life. City and county officials, saloon-keepers and 
professors, society women and shop girls, school children and 
avowed agnostics, stood up and said, ‘I publicly accept Jesus 
Christ as my personal Savior.’ 

‘‘There were held 95 tabernacle meetings at all but two of 
which Rev. Mr. Sunday spoke. At these meetings there were 
present between 750,000 and 1,000,000 persons. The total 
number of cards signed was 18,149, greater than any number 
ever secured anywhere in this country in a like period of time 
by Mr. Sunday, or, it is said, by any other evangelist.” 


In an editorial this local paper says: 


“‘As a result of his mission here, we should say there is a 
stronger moral sense in this community than there ever was 
before; and now the pressing question is, how to preserve it, 

‘ how to make it vital in civic, religious, and business life. He has 
made of religion a thoroughly practical matter, and has made the 
people feel it to be that way; and now it becomes the duty of 
every one who loves his neighbor and his city to put into practise 
in his own life the high lessons of duty, and honor, and faith, 
which Rev. Mr. Sunday has been preaching to us for the past 
seven weeks.” 


A Columbus minister, writing in Zion’s Herald (Boston), 





this community higher. pur- 
poses in life, more reverence, 
more devotion, more obedience to law, more tolerance, more 
food and clothing, and less of cigarettes, vice, intoxication, 
graft, and crime. If so, long live Mr. Sunday!”’ 


A feature of the Sunday meetings that appealed to The New 
Republic, an anti-saloon league paper published at Westerville, 
Ohio, was, to quote one of its Columbus dispatches, the fact that 
““Old King Booze received a solar-plexus punch.” ‘‘At least 
one saloonist hit the trail,’ we are told, and ‘‘several bartenders 
gave up their occupation.”” Further: 


“The most patent injury done the liquor business, outside 
of the conversion of hundreds of its patrons, was the diminution 
of the saloon business in this city. Saloons were sadly neglected. 
Every afternoon and evening during the meeting the places 
down-town most frequented, usually, were all but deserted. One 
day, in one of the most popular cafés of this city, a place usually 
filled up at the noon hour, a man counted just five men there— 
two of them being in charge of the place. One man was drinking 
at the bar. Two others were standing away from the bar and 
were discussing Billy Sunday!” 


Of course, there were those who objected to the evangelist’s 
manners, methods, and theology. But this anti-liquor paper 
pays its respects to them in these words: 
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“The knockers are knocking. He didn’t do it in the right 
way; he used violent language; he got too much money; some 
of the 18,000 will backslide anyhow, and so on, ad nauseam....... 

“Billy says that these ‘knockers’ are so low 
down that they will need a flying-machine to get 
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of perdition whether any gang in this town likes it or not. ... 
I know what some dirty whelps will say if some of these converts 
slip and fall. 


They’re just as good as the old converts, de- 








up to hell. 

“At any rate, the ‘knocker’ who knocks because 
some good work is not conducted exactly accord- 
ing to his ideas is of not much account on earth 
or anywhere else.” 


Even those who have not heard Sunday know 
his manner and the characteristic combination of 
vivid slang and hard-hitting Scriptural expressions 
which he uses in his discourses. The Ohio State 
Jouryl’s reporter tells how the evangelist described 
the fight between David and Goliath, mimicking 
both actors in the encounter: 





“Ho called Goliath an ‘old stiff,’ who went 
‘strutting up and down,’ ‘blowing about his height 
and ‘iis bravery.’ David ‘called his bluff’ and 
‘soaked the giant in the coco between the lamps.’ 
He t!:en ‘took his sword, chopped off his block, 
and the gang skiddooed.’”’ 


Yet it must be admitted that the greater part of 
Mr. Sunday’s most effective sermons consist’ of 
sober, earnest, old-fashioned, direct, personal ap- 
peal to sinners. On his last day in Columbus, 
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A SELF-PROPELLED CHURCH. 








he defended his methods in these words: 


“You must be willing to do things in a different way to move 
the unconverted toward salvation, to sacrifice your own personal 
prejudices for the sake of the folks on the outside. ... If I 
were 2 pastor of a church I’d have a brass band in front of the 
ehurch every Sunday night to let the devil know there’s some- 
thing doing down there. 

“There’s a verse in Scriptures on ‘Feed my lambs;’ but in 























THE MOTOR CHAPEL INTERIOR. 


Where the traveling missionary ‘‘will be able to conduct church serv- 
ices precisely as in the largest cathedral.’’ 











some instances it ought to read, ‘Feed my giraffes,’ because some 
folks put the fodder so high that nobody can reach it. 

“T never aspired to be a heady, throaty, intellectual preacher. 
lam satisfied to put the Gospel in such a way that the foundry- 
Man at the fires and the toiler in the ditch will understand it 
and be led to repentance. I don’t care three whoops this side 


pending on the environment you make forthem. When I leave 
Columbus I refuse to be held responsible for what happens. 
I’ve done my duty. Now it’s up to you preachers.” 





A “MOTOR” CHURCH 


OSPEL WAGONS and gospel railway-cars that carry 
(5 their religious message from place to place, even boats 

that tie up at landings for religious service, have been 
seen and described. But, so far as we know, no ‘‘motor chapel” 
has been put into use before the one now operated by the Catho- 
lic Extension Society. It is the gift of a member of the Western 
branch of the Catholic Women’s Auxiliary, and is described 
by The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee) as ‘‘the most completely 
equipped automobile ‘Church on Wheels’ in the world.’’ This 
paper goes into these further details: 


‘‘The equipment of the motor chapel is complete in every 
respect, including all the paraphernalia and essentials prescribed 
by the rubrics of the Catholic Church. The missionary priests 
who will travel in this car will be able to conduct church services 
precisely as in the largest cathedral in the big cities, and with 
as much solemnity and dignity. 

‘‘The initial missionary tour of the motor chapel will be 
made in southern Texas, starting from Brownsville, and thence 
proceeding westward. Two Oblate Fathers will accompany 
the ear. 

‘* Along the outer edge of the platform, which by means of the 
drop-device is increased from the regular width of the bed of 
the car to 13 feet in width, are fitted demountable brass stand- 
ards with heavy silk cord guards. 

“‘The floor of the entire platform is covered with a deep green 
brussels carpet; and the exposed space underneath the exten- 
sions of the platform is covered the entire length and breadth 
with a deep green draped curtain. 

“In the ecclesiastical equipment are included a folding con- 
fessional and a folding organ, as well as a folding rack equipped 
with large Deagan tubular bells for outside use, and a small 
Deagan chime for use at the altar. 

‘“‘When.the altar is not in use, it is pushed to the extreme 
rear, and the space between the rear of the altar and the front 
of the car is used as living quarters. ; 

‘At night, as many as three cots can be erected in berth style. 
Two extra army folding-cots are included in the outfit. The 
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chairs are of the folding style and can be put away in one of the 
cabinet spaces. 

“The gross weight of the entire car and equipment approxi- 
mates six tons. The cost of the-entire motor chapel and equip- 
ment can not be duplicated for less than $8,500.” 





A CABINET VIEW OF BUSINESS HONESTY 


T IS SURELY an optimist that President - Wilson has 
I chosen to serve in the Cabinet as Secretary of Commerce. 
The man who may have occasion to know more intimately 
than any one else what the business honesty of the country really 
is, starts on his career of service with a vision of thirty years of 
moral progress in the sphere where success is supposed by some 
to be commensurate only with dishonesty. ‘‘The pessimist,” 
he admits, ‘‘can find numerous examples in our business affairs 
to support. his cynical philosophy, but it can not be doubted by 
any one who with sober judgment shall consider the whole range 
of political, business, and industrial life, that moral forces are 
sovereign therein and that they are advancing in power, to the 
great social gain and to the undoing of those who either ignore or 
resist them.”” In The Churchman (New York) he begins his 
survey of the present-day moral aspects of business life by a 
story which he thinks would rarely be duplicated at present, 
because ‘‘few men in business life would to-day venture the 
transaction . .. because the average individual conscience 
in the business world is more sensitive than it was.”” It runs: 


‘‘About thirty years ago a young man in a large business 
office kept for his employer two bank accounts. One was a 
personal account, the other was that of a large organization of 
which the employer was treasurer. The latter account was of 
such a nature that at certain seasons of the year it held consider- 
able sums for which there was no immediate use. It happened 
on one of these occasions that the private account was low. 
The employer ordered a check drawn upon the balance he held as 
treasurer to his individual order for several thousand dollars. 
This he signed as treasurer, endorsed it with his individual name, 
and had it deposited to his private account. No record was made 
of it upon the organization’s books; it was simply transferred 
without security and without accounting. Months went by 
and the employer's private account was replenished from other 
sources. Then, at his convenience, he drew his personal check 
and restored to the organization’s account that which he had 
taken from it, and the incident was closed. 

“This is one of those cases where it is interesting to think 
what would have been the result had some sudden disaster over- 
taken the employer before the refund was made or if the or- 
ganization had happened meanwhile to call upon its treasurer for 
an accounting. 

‘‘The man who did this was a merchant of high standing who 
would have felt grossly insulted had any one questioned his 
integrity. Yet had one of his clerks treated the employer's 
money in like manner in proportion to his more modest income 
the employer would have dealt severely with the employee, and 
business opinion would have sustained him in so doing. It is, 
of course, true that the general conscience would have condemned 
this merchant’s behavior at the time this incident took place, 
but the moral standards of business did not then forbid methods 
which the public conscience holds to-day to be wrong and 
which are now, indeed, unlawful.” 


Mr. Redfield proceeds with an interpretation of social facts 
of recent history that may invite some skepticism, but at least 
makes for hopefulness in the future welfare of the country. 
Thus: 


‘If one were to judge solely by accounts in the daily press it 
would appear as if the land was filled with a spirit of unrest. 
The series of outrages which led to the dynamite trials in In- 
dianapolis, the disturbances in Lawrence from which arose the 
legal proceedings recently closed at Salem, the strikes in Pitts- 
burg and in West Virginia, the difficulties in Little Falls, the 
activities in both East and West of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, the increase in the Socialist vote at the last election— 
in these and similar occurrences are found apparent signs of 
social restlessness. By many people such events are regarded 
with a vague fear lest they be precursors of something worse. 
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Yet if we look beneath the surface it will be found that these, 
however violent and distorted they may be, are but outward 
and visible signs of an inward moral growth. They are the ex- 
aggerated and, in their extremes, the wicked results of efforts to 
do away with what are believed to be social or industrial wrongs, 
and statesmanship should deal with them as such. 

‘We shall wholly misunderstand the drift of legislation and of 
politics in the last quarter century unless we see in it the de- 
velopment into partial fact of moral ideals. It is common 
knowledge to-day that the political leader who does not tel! the 
truth is lost, and hence it is well known how careful politicians 
are about saying definitely what they will or will not do. The 
development of the civil-service idea has arisen from the public 
belief that the spoils system is wrong as well as inefficient. The 
sentiment embodied in the Sherman Antitrust Law is one which 
holds the pernicious sides of trust activities to be morally wrong. 
The revolt against the tariff has not been for merely tiscal 
reasons, but also because the masses of our people have felt 
there was a large element of wrong-doing in it. The ery against 
special privilege is the protest against the wrongs to the public 
involved in such privilege. The criticism against unfit appcint- 
ments springs from the sense that right’ has been offended by 
the improper choice. The so-called Progressive party claims 
to be in chief part a protest against alleged public and social 
wrongs. Through our whole industrial fabric the feeling begins 
to run that there have been wrongs done to the human factor 
in industry and that these must be righted. Our affairs of state 
are moving to-day under the impulse of an aroused popular 
conscience which is becoming more and more clear in its vision 
and increasingly strenuous in its demands. This has found 
clear expression in the results of certain recent criminal trials 
in New York.” 


It is only ‘‘normal to human nature,’’ he observes, ‘‘that these 


awakened mighty moral forces should at times go to extremes.” . 


For— 


‘It is to be expected that small men for selfish reasons should 
take advantage of these powerful currents that are moving in 
our social sea. Some men are ever ready: to ride the car of 
progress when they once feel sure which way it is moving. 
The central fact of the time is not that there are here and there 
extremists whose behavior casts shadows on virtue, but that the 
forces which are acting most mightily are those that make for 
righteousness, and that against them the powers of wrong are 
weak and fainting. 


‘There is a new idea of service in the air. Our public-service: 


commissions are the expression of it in political action. We 
have come unconsciously to use a new phrase which means this 
new ideal when we speak of public-service corporations. All 
through our municipal life runs now the keen sense that these 
corporations must be real public servants and that the day when 
they served chiefly to fill the private purses of their promoters has 
passed, not to return. When one of these corporations an- 
nounces as its motto ‘The Public be Pleased,’ we think that it is 
doing right, and when another corporation permits its service to 
run down, or fails to render what the public considers sufficient 
service, we feel it does wrong. The question of the profits 
or losses in either of these eases is not the first thing of which 
the public think,—it is the moral side that chiefly concerns them, 
and they settle for themselves in very ready fashion the ques- 
tion whether the corporation is doing the right thing or the 
wrong thing. People may not state it in those words, but that 
is the fundamental fact. 

‘*But the awakening conscience in the business world to-day 
goes farther and deals sternly not only with wrongs that have been 
committed, but with those persons whose methods are such as to 
tend to wrong. Public opinion condemns those who pay such 
limited wages to working girls as to keep them on the narrow 
edge of despair. Public opinion will have naught of child labor, 
and thirsts to get at it, that it may destroy it. Public opinion 
looks with threatening eye upon manufacturers who, for their 
own profit, would annul the fifty-four-hour week for working 
women. We may call this an aroused social consciousness or & 
clearer sense of economic values, if we will. Again the funda- 
mental fact is that no matter what name we use, it is an aroused 
moral sense powerfully active in the community. . . . 

““One may not dogmatize too strongly, for there is ample 
room for legitimate difference of opinion as to where the moral 
line must be drawn in many matters of detail, but as the field 
is looked at with a broad horizon there is no question that the 
advance in moral business ideals has been great and that it con- 
tinues to-day with accelerating power.” 
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The Late Sixties 1913 Electric 1913 Steam 


Three stages of motive power development on the New Haven. The two 
types of today, electric and steam, haul the famous five-hour limited trains. 








Opening Up New England 
THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD’S OWN STORY 


Being a Straightforward Relation of the Activities and the Aims whereby the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company has built up its vast New England System. 


FOREWORD BY PRESIDENT MELLEN 


7" E writer of the following article has asked me to edit the same,—to express my approval of the policy he has assigned to the 
management, and to.endorse the predicted results. 

In its relation to the other transportation systems of the country, that of New England should be considered as a great terminal 
yard in which should be handled the business of all connecting systems of transportation on substantially the same terms and conditions, without 
discrimination, fear, or favor, the same as would be the case were all the New England roads under ownership by the Federal Government. 

The competition of the New England Lines is incidental and not material; were they all erased from the map, should they disappear 
from the face of the earth and a free hand be given to build for the New England States a system of transportation best calculated for the 
well-being of her we and the largest development of her material resources, and were that task committed to either a corporation or to 
be performed by the nation, it would result in a substantial duplication of what we now have. No-one then would rise to claim there was 
a suppression of competition, and no more should anyone now. 

Many of the existing lines were poorly located, and the poverty of those originally constructing them compelled a character of construction 
ill-fitted to handle the business of the present time. But in the main they were what the territory needed at the time of their construction, 
and were as good as the business at hand warranted calling into being. Now their business has largely outgrown their capacity for service, 
and they have arrived at a stage where radical rebuilding and enlargement have become vital, not only to themselves as an agency for service, 
but to the population whose welfare they were intended to promote and secure. 

Complaints, during reconstruction, must of necessity. be numerous. Ezasperation at shortcomings,—the result of an attempt to do 
more than the facilities at hand warrant,—will be severe. 


Yellow dogs will bark and snap at the wheels of progress as they have since the beginning of time. 

Men will come and go, but the system of transportation has been built up to endure, and present agitation and apprehension will be 
looked upon hereafter as we now look back and smile at the prophecies of trouble and disaster when the Colonies of North America became 
the United States. 

A creature can never become greater than its creator, dnd no corporation will ever dominate a community that has the power, resource- 
fulness, and determination to govern itself. C. S. MELLEN. 


By SYLVESTER BAXTER 
Author of ‘‘Golden New England,” ‘‘Helping New England Grow,” etc. 


HIS is to tell how a small local railroad became a mighty 1903, and 2,091.9 miles in 1913. It now operates or controls 
system; how a primitive line of 62 miles grew and grew about 8,000 miles of line. ‘ 
until it became a vast network that ar covers six In 1893 the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
of the fairest States in the American Union, feeding a mighty reached Boston. At the same time it spread itself pestis gen- 
commerce and ensuring to these States a development which, erally over eastern and central Massachusetts; practically all 
if unhindered, guarantees their future and permanently retains Rhode Island, also. It then graduated from Connecticut and 
for New England the rank she has held from the first. what was substantially a single-state class. It achieved the 
The little railroad of 62 miles began to grow because it could ’ status of a great interstate system. It had, to be sure, always 
not help growing; it grew because it led from somewhere and _ been an interstate road—a few miles outside Connecticut at the 
to somewhere. It led out of the greatest American city into New York end, a few more in Massachusetts from the boundary 
one of the most industrious, most populous sections of the to Springfield. : ee ‘ 
United States—out of New York into New England. It was At first the New Haven grew like a living organism—almost 
the stem line, the only line, into New England. Such ithas involuntarily. But while governing policies became more and 
remained—the great main highway for transportation to and more constructive, even such a reaching out as the acquisition 
from the six States of the East and the rest of North America. of the Old Colony Railroad in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
It began as the New York & New Haven Railroad—it isthe was not prompted by any definite scheme of expansion merely 
New York, New Haven & Hartford now—commonly known as _ for expansion’s sake. The single aim was a line of its own into 
“the New Haven.” Boston. A tempting offer been made for the Old Colony’s 
H kK leased property, the Boston & Providence Railroad Corporation. 
ow an acorn became an oa ; The response was: ‘All or nothing.” So the emire Old Colony 
From the hour of its birth the little railroad was predestined system came into the hands of the New Haven. Certain con- 
to expansion—the only method by which every great railroad sequences of this step were quite unpremeditated, as will be seen. 
of the world has succeeded in serving the populations within x ir 2 
Its domain. Railroad consolidation, so soon as railroads began New England’s established policy 
to be understood, inevitably became the order of the day, the The New Haven’s second stage of development was marked 
world over, just as the natural order of life is for youth to achieve by something beyond a mere piecing together of existing pro 
manhood. So our youthful railroad began its achievement of erties. Expansion means more than consolidation; it demands 
manhood in 1873, when, in the first stage of development, the creative guidance—a genius for direction; definite aims; far- 
other Connecticut railroad, the Hartford & New Haven, was reaching plans; steady‘ advances, progressive achievement—all 
merged with it, and the New York, New Haven & Hartford with a flexibility in method that shapes ways and means to 
came into being, this giving rise to its onge; popular Nutmeg title, ever-changing conditions. Such a policy entails a broad and 
the Consolidated.” It began with @elength of 190.75 miles. diversified program. 
Consolidation went steadily on: the parext railroad had 203.47 The motives actually governing this expansion policy are 
miles of line in 1883, 865.24 miles in 1893, 2,066.34 miles in fundamentally those of the six New England States. For more 
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than a generation, railroad consolidation on a comprehensive 
scale has been the order of the day in New England—a definite 
public policy. The Massachusetts Railroad Commission year 
after year persistently urged consolidation upon discordant 
corporations. Throughout New England the State laws en- 
courage it. In Maine, the Boston & Maine Railroad has long 
been paramount; in New Hampshire, with one slight excep- 
tion, it has long been practically the only railroad; in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut there is little else than the New Haven. 
In Massachusetts the New Haven, likewise the dominant trans- 
portation factor, is in complete accord with the New York 
Central subsidiary, the Boston & Albany. For many years 
railroad competition has been a negligible quantity in New 
England. 
New England a transportation unit 

Yet the elimination of competition has by no means been a 
controlling influence in shaping this policy. The fundamental 
aim is to assure the permanence of revenues essential to the 
welfare of the property and its progressive development. Only 
in this way can the public’s constant demand for improvement 
be met. A railroad’s interests are inseparable from those of 
the territory it serves. The railroad can not prosper unless the 
public prospers; the public can not prosper without good trans- 
portation. A railroad lives or dies according to the well-being 
of its public; the public thrives or languishes according to the 
well-being of its railroad. 

So long as there are various railroad systems, so long must 
they seek to adjust their mutual relations to their respective 
interests. There must be agreements, arrangements, under- 
standings, contracts, alliances. In entering upon these, each 
interest seeks to obtain from its connections all the profitable 
traffic that can be induced to come its way. 

Every railroad is a business enterprise, just as every manu- 
facturing industry is; it is administered for precisely the same 
motives. A railroad is endowed with its special privileges only 
because its service is vitally necessary to the public. Public 
service of some sort is, indeed, the only valid excuse for any tn- 
dustry’s being. 

One vast terminal 


New England is industrially so compact that, as a transporta- 
tion unit, it has become one great terminal, one vast switching 
yard for all entering lines—full of all sorts of crisscross move- 
ments, but practically without competition. Take a typical 
instance: The recently projected traffic agreement with theGrand 
Trunk meant unrestricted access to all parts of New England 
for Canadian traffic. Actually the aim of the unified management 
is to assure entrance to all New England for the railroads of the 
United States and Canada upon fair and equal terms. Would 
it not be absurd to view all the parallel tracks in a switching 
yard in a competitive sense? Yet it would be just as absurd 
to regard the intersecting meshwork of this great New England 
Terminal in that light. 

Opening up New England, not ‘‘bottling up New England,” 
is what railroad unification accomplishes for these six States. 
By this policy, every station in New England is opened to every 
trunk line of the continent. 

New England is a compact territory, densely populated for 
the greater part. It is highly developed industrially. We have 
seen that its railroads were long since consolidated or otherwise 
combined. There are now only four distinct large interests. 
Competition among them, in any rational sense of the word, 
is impracticable. It could not be induced except at the cost of 
a forced disruption tantamount to an economic cataclysm. 

Effective unification, however, was possible. A _ leading 
motive of the New Haven’s present management in seeking this 
end was to make of New England a transportation unit, thereby 
presenting to the outside railroad world a solid front, correspond- 
ingly potent to deal effectively with trunk-line connections and 
Canadian differential routes. The unified system commands a 
vast amount of high-grade west-bound freight, made up of New 
England’s manufactured products. It can thus obtain from 
connecting roads, in return for traffic received, an equivalent 
proportion of export freight to feed the commerce of New 


England ports. At Boston the New Haven has given substap. 
tial encouragement to the local policy of port improvements and 
commercial development. It also_strongly favors public ownep. 


- ship of the water-front. This gives good earnest of its intentions 


as to its policy for New England. 


Nine years of achievement 

The New Haven’s present management took charge in 1903, 
In the past nine years it has substantially reconstructed a great 
part of the company’s railroad property. In that period it has 
spent a total of $140,780,907 on additions and improvements; 
better tracks with heavier rails and stronger bridges to 
trains heavier and swifter; new stations; the most extensiye 
electrification undertaken by any railroad in America; reduc. 
tions in grades and curves; elimination of grade crossings, 
tunnels; double tracking, also quadruple and even sextuple 
tracking—all on a large scale; and $52,275,000 for new «quip. 
ment; locomotives, passenger cars, tugs, and car-floats, and 
freight-cars. 

Extreme care was taken not to enter upon any improvement 
until it had been ascertained whether it would capitalize—tiat is, 
whether the gain in efficiency would produce returns: sufficient 
to justify the outlay. The splendid rebuilding of the Naugatuck 
line, for instance, at an expense largely in excess of what :t cost 
to build the property in the first place, effected a saving of at 
least 35 per cent. in operation. 

This great item of $140,780,907 for additions and betterments 
expended in nine years included nothing outside the railroad 
property itself. Properties held under separate corporate 
auspices—whether entirely owned, or controlled by ownership 
of a majority of the stoeck—were not represented in this account. 
Neither were improvements upon leased properties. The enor- 
mous expenditures for these other improvements were charged 
to the respective properties themselves. One of these is the 
Central New England Railway—a property now operated as 
an integral part of the parent railroad. But its legal absorption 
is not yet practicable. 

These radical improvements have immensely promoted 
efficiency. The public has also directly participated in the 
benefit from decreased operated costs. Fares have been mate 
rially reduced. While slightly advanced over the original reduc- 
tion, owing to increased labor costs and terminal charges, the 
net gain to the public is great. There are commensurate gainsin 
service; trains faster, more frequent, more direct in routing. These 
gains are reflected in both passenger service and freight service. 

Improvements must continue. They are neces to come 
mercial and industrial development and to accommodate stead- 
ily increasing travel. Eventually there must be an electrifica- 
tion of the entire line between Boston and New York. The workis 
already in hand for more than half the way. It is alsocontem- 
plated for the urban regions around Boston and Providence. 

Furthermore, there are the continued improvements in line, 
yards and terminals all over the system, gradually bringing the 
whole property up to the high standard set in completed parts. 
Colossal as these costs may be, they are not in the least appal- 
ling. They would not be undertaken if the improvements rep- 
resented did not assure adequate returns upon the investment. 


The key to expansion 

This magnificently developed transportation agency has been 
improved to meet public demands and public necessities. With- 
out these improvements the public could not be adequately 
served. We have seen that they must continue. upon a like 
scale. Yet the traffic of the New Haven’s immediate territory could 
not begin to support the charges upon such enormous costs. 

These big outlays have so increased the conductivity, the 
traffic capacity, of this splendidly improved network of railroad 
lines in southern New England, that it can accommodate an 
enormous amount of business in addition to what it derives 
from its own territory. A permanent flow of traffic from con- 
necting lines over its own rails must, therefore, be assured to 
the New Haven in a volume sufficient to provide an adequate 
income. Without this traffic, fixed charges could not be met. 
In that event a receivership could be averted only by bringing 
the New Haven to an end as an independent organization. It 
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would have to pass into the hands of some connecting trunk line. 

Here we have the key to the New Haven’s expansion policy. 
‘raffie from connecting lines, bound to and from the more 
1 ortherly New England points comprised in the Boston & 
Maine’s territory, was absolutely essential to the New Haven’s 
independent existence. To secure this traffic without risk of 
diversion, it had to control the sources of it. This policy actu- 
ates all great railroads in their expansion. They absorb the 
connections that feed them in order to keep themselves from 
going hungry. The motive is not to suppress a competition 
that, if it existed at all, represents but a fractional share in the 
whole business conducted. It is but self-preservation; service 
to its own immediate public, through the aid of sufficient traffic 
from beyond to keep itself well nourished. 


Development: intensive, extensive 


Early in 1907, a controlling interest in the Boston & Maine 
Railroad was in the market. Had the Boston & Maine not 
been secured by the New Haven it would have gone to one of 
the trunk lines. That would have forced the New Haven into 
the hands of another trunk line. Both properties are chiefly 
owned in New England. Their unification has assured to New 
England the control of her own railroad system. But had the 
alternative course been taken, all transportation in New Eng- 
land would have passed into outside control. New England’s 
interests would then have been subordinate to outside 
interests, perhaps more concerned in feeding upon her traffic 
than in developing a section secondary to other sections with 
which they were more immediately identified. 

The New Haven’s policy of expansion, thus indicated, im- 
plies two contrasting activities: intensive development; exten- 
sive development. One complements the other, just as cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces do. We have seen what intensive 
development has done for the New Haven, with its $140,780,907 
spent for additions and betterments. We have seen extensive 
development illustrated in the acquisition of the Boston & 
Maine, more than doubling the system. 

Extensive development as coincident with intensive develop- 
ment was undertaken by the present management at its very 
start. President Mellen’s first activity was to secure the 
Central New England Railway. Its possession of the Pough- 
keepsie bridge made it of immense strategic value as a great 
gateway into New England and out to the Middle States and 
the West. 

Expansion to include this property illustrates how extensive 
doveeumaane enlarges the area for intensive development. Over 

1,500,000 was spent to make the great bridge at Poughkeepsie 
at to carry a huge volume of heavy traffic. Nine million dollars 
was spent upon the whole property. It opened up a new great 
Kast-and-West traffic route, immensely valuable to New Eng- 
land as well as for its new owners. The Central New England 
was practically bankrupt when purchased by the New Haven. 
In five years it was paying interest upon its income bonds. 
Its shares, purchased for an average of about $25 for the pre- 
ferred and $16 for the common stock, represented a value of 
$30 for the common and $90 for the preferred i in 1910. In 1911- 
12 it earned 13.82 per cent. on the common, after allowing 4 
per cent.-on the preferred. 

This initial step of the present management was a master- 
piece of great railroading. Even a hostile critic recently praised 


itassuch. Yet almost in the same breath he violently condemned 
the New Haven’s acquisition of the Boston & Maine—a measure 
actuated by precisely the same motives, guided by like inten- 
tions, and sure to produce like results. 

Extensive development supplied fresh material to be leavened 
with the leaven of intensive development, so vigorously at work 
upon the parent railroad. The reconstructed Central New Eng- 
land was assimilated with the New Haven’s own lines and is now 
operated as practically integral therewith, although circum- 
stances still demand its corporate entity. 


Building up the Boston & Maine 


The same motives; like intentions. The Central New England 
was purchased to assure the New Haven for its own rails control 
of important sources of traffic to and from the West. The 
Boston & Maine was acquired to assure to the New Haven the 
volume of traffic to and from northern New England and beyond, 
necessary to its own independent existence. Indeed, to assure 
himself that the step implied no infraction of the government’s 
policy, President Mellen took pains to consult the highest 
Federal authorities. 

The New Haven’s management has had charge of the Boston 
& Maine two years and five months. It is significant that the 
first step taken with the Boston & Maine was of the same order 
as the first step taken with the Central New England. As at the 
Poughkeepsie bridge, so this was likewise the improvement of a 
great New England portal: the Hoosac tunnel. This famous 
feature was at once electrified, doubling its capacity and that of 
the great main line that ran through it. The elimination of 
smoke and suffocating gases also made it for the first time a fit 
route for first-class travel. 

When the New Haven acquired the Boston & Maine, the road 
was in bad physical shape. But the Boston & Maine, like the 
Central New England, had magnificent possibilities. To bring 
it into first-class condition was well worth while. In twenty- 
nine months more than $34,000,000 has been devoted to the 
work. Rehabilitation of any property necessarily means in- 
convenience and discomfort for its users. A house under repair 
—carpenters, plumbers, and paper-hangers turning things 
topsy-turvy—is tranquillity itself compared with a railroad in 
like ease. Its activities make it peculiarly sensitive to dis- 
turbance of the wonted order. Meanwhile the causes are not 
especially evident to the public. 

This gave trouble-makers their opportunity. Deficiencies in 
service, mostly unavoidable for the time being, were made a 
pretext for virulent attacks—precipitating difficulties, foment- 
ing trouble, distorting facts, misrepresenting conditions—all 
to promote a widely ramified conspiracy to separate the Bos- 
ton & Maine from the New Haven before the splendid work in 
hand could be given a chance to show for itself. 

Just so sure as water will run down hill, just so sure will large 
expenditures, intelligently made, shape any railroad for efficient 
and profitable operation. Amounts largely in excess of what 
thé Boston & Maine’s capital stock was when the New Haven 
took hold of it have already been devoted to its upbuilding. 
The new management’s extensive impravements made upon the 
Maine Central, the Boston & Maine’s subsidiary, are produc- 
ing capital results. In three years ending June 30, 1912, 
$5,105,000 was spent upon the Maine Central, as compared 
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with $6,299,000 in the previous seven years. The Maine Cen- 
tral’s problem was relatively simple in comparison with the 
complex conditions on the Boston & Maine. Given time, the 
Boston & Maine improvements can not fail to produce equally 
gratifying results. 

Trolley lines as feeders 


The New Haven’s extensive developments have various nota- 
ble aspects. Territorial development is the motive for its 
trolley-line policy. It is a railroad’s business to cultivate its 
territory, to make it productive in the highest degree. A farmer 
may think he does uncommonly well to grow 200 bushels of 
potatoes to the acre. But he might do extraordinarily well and 
produce 400 bushels. The more advanced railroad manager 
cultivates his territory with service; he brings transportation 
as close as possible to his public. The New Haven has done 
uncommonly well for its territory with its high order of rail- 
road development. But its trolley lines, a great secondary rail- 
way system of not far from 1,200 miles, are laid in a fincr mesh up- 
on its domain, carrying the railroad’s service to the people’s doors. 

Several great railroad companies are now extensive operators 
of trolley lines. The New Haven, the first to undertake this 
on a great scale, now has the largest trolley system of any great 
railroad company. It is a most rational development: rail- 
road services of trolley services are coordinated; the trolleys 
act as feeders to +he parent system and make possible a better 
classification of service. The charge of ‘‘ suppressed competi- 
tion’? is a mere bogy. In no instance have facilities been re- 
duced; in numerous cases railroad ownership has made their 
increase possible. Branches of the railroad, long but little 
used, have been electrified and are now operated with the local 
trolley systems. The New Haven has built miles and miles of 
trolley line parallel with its steam lines. It pays to ‘‘ compete 
with itself ’’ in this fashion; local traffic, which the steam line 
could not serve with profit, is remuneratively carried by the 
parallel trolley lines. No independent company could afford 
to build those lines 

Another thing: The railroad’s trolley lines go far to reduce 
transfer costs in freight traffic. More than half the cost of 
general transportation is paid for local teaming. It costs as 
much to cart merchandise a few miles as to carry it long dis- 
tances by rail. In important instances the New Haven’s trol- 
leys save two-thirds of the local transfer charges and reduce 
the cost from origin to destination more than thirty-seven per cent. 

All this;improves local conditions and encourages local busi- 
ness. A more prosperous territory means a more prosperous 
railroad. The acquisition and development of these trolleys 
has indeed been costly. But the whole question was carefully 
considered by a board of sagacious business men—the directors 
of the New Haven—financially conservative; most of them 
manufacturers and merchants with large stakes in New Eng- 
land. They pronounced it sound business. And sound busi- 
ness it proves to be. , 

Such values can not be measured by the direct or even the 
tangible returns upon the investment. By the books a given 
trolley property even may be a money while actually mak- 
ing money for the railroad. To illustrate: a great department 
store has features that directly show little or no profit. Yet 
they attract business; not only would the concern be less profit- 
able without them, it would lose rank and prestige. The store 
does not operate its elevators on a toll basis, but for the con- 
venience of customers and to facilitate service. So with the 
New Haven’s trolley properties. - They originate highly profit- 
able business; they build up and enrich the railroad’s territory. 
The figures may exhibit a low return upon the investment, but 
the indirect profit is large, correspondingly increasing the rail- 
road’s own direct returns. 





Steamboats and steamships 


The New Haven became amphibious in 1892, when it ab- 
sorbed the New York, Providence & Boston Railroad—the 
Shore Line continued into Providence—with its Stonington 
steamboat line. Only a few months later it took over the Old 
Colony Railroad. The famous Fall River steamboat line, com- 
ing with it, was a minor consideration in this transaction; the 
Boston & Providence Railroad the great objective. But with 
ownership of the Fall River Line a maritime empire came into 
being. The lease of the New England Railroad in 1898 added 
its “‘ Norwich Line” to the New Haven’s maritime domain. 
Later came the Bridgeport and the New Haven lines. When the 
present management assumed charge, in 1903, the company 
possessed all these lines on Long Island Sound. The only other 
since acquired is that from Hartford. 

Its water routes between New York and the leading ports on 
the Sound have immensely enhanced the railroad’s itency. 
The chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1912, 
Mr. Prouty, attesting this fact, told the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce that it would be a misfortune to divest the 
New Haven of its steamboat properties. The railroad has given 
better steamboat service than independent corporations cou!d 
afford to. Railroad ownership has provided larger and finer 
steamers; has given the entire service an irably uniform 
discipline based upon American naval practice, assuring ex- 
— safety in travel. 

nfreight movement these railroad-controlled water-routes ren- 
der invaluable service for New England industries. Their relation- 
ship to the railroad is essentiallly auxiliary, not competitive. One 
class of yt po is carried by water, another by rail; the two services 
deliver and collect at widely different terminals in New York. 
Distribution is correspondingly facilitated and economized. 

Nearly all these marine lines came to the New Haven as ex- 
tensions of rail lines originally built to connect Boston and various 
interior New England points with steamboats for New York. 
These railroads and their steamboat lines were gradually acquired. 
The last steps in this wholly natural stage of the New Haven’s 
expansion brought them together, not with settled monopolistic 
a but purely as incidental to normal development. 

The New Haven’s fifty per cent. interest in the Merchants and 
Miners Transportation Company—its steamers running between 
Boston and Providence in the north and to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and other points to the southward—was obtained to assure 
the maintenance for New England’s commercial and mercantile 
interests the permanence of differential rates to interior points 
reached by rail from the South Atlantic ports, while checking a 
threatened monopoly of all coastwise traffic by the C. W. Morse 
interests. 

The right measure of value for the various properties acquired 
by the New Haven to strengthen and round out its system— 
whether railroad, marine lines, or trolleys—is that employed for 
ordinary commercial transactions. A purchaser pays for a de- 
sired property not market value, but what it may be worth for 
his own purposes. It can be a highly. profitable operation for 
the pure r, whatever the book returns on the investment 
itself may be. 

Constructive expansion 


Other elements in expansion were the acquisition of controlling 
interests in the New York, Ontario & Western and the Rutland 
railroads—the former to protect traffic connections with the 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, the latter to round out the 
New England field; both to develop more ample lines of com- 
munication with Canada and the West. Each likewise achieves 
better participation in differential traffic. 

A significant example of simultaneously extensive and intensive 
development is the New York, Westchester & Boston Railroad. 
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It was a colossal undertaking to 
Xk ead build up a $30,000,000 property on 
the strength of a charter that had 


surate credit could have done it. 
If the term ‘‘ magnificent ven- 
ture’’ did not imply risk,it might 
well characterize the building of a 
superb four-track electric line, per- 
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Multiple-Unit Train—Steel Cars 


Local 
The World’s Finest Piece of Railroad. A Six-Track Tangent, Electrified 


fectly equipped, its numerous 
stations models of architectural 
elegance as well as comfort, 
through aregion almost unpopu- 
lated. 

Not merely because every other 
broad-visioned undertaking of the 
New Haven management has in- 
variably justified itself is this 
costly enterprise sure to become 
one of the New Haven’s most 
productive assets. The success of 
New York’s new subways was 
assured by the record of the ex- 
isting subways. For precisely the 
same reason the outcome of the 
New York, Westchester & Bostor 
is assured. 
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The unoccupied country traversed is a part of America’s 
greatest city and of its most attractive contiguous suburbs. Lack 
of transportation kept this region empty. Served by the most 
agreeable, the most complete system of swift transit ever con- 
structed, it is bound to fill up with a great population. This is 
more than an urban and suburban transit proposition, however. 
It establishes new and more direct connections for passengers and 
freight between the great city and various distant points—saving 
half an hour to the Berkshires, for instance. 

A eolossal work in terminal development is the Connecting 
Railroad, compressing a $20,000,000 expenditure into a few miles 
of new line. It is a joint undertaking of the New Haven and the 
Pennsylvania, each contributing one-half the capital. Bridging 
Heil Gate and giving the New Haven a physical connection with 
the Pennsylvania, it means large gains in transportation efficiency. 
It will carry passenger and express business directly into and 
through the great Pennsylvania station; it will directly deliver 
and receive passengers and freight in the midst of the great Long 
Isiand population; it will abbreviate the existing costly and risky 
car-float transfer between Harlem and the New Jersey terminals 
to the short ferriage across the bay from South Brooklyn. 

Order out of confusion 

One significant element in the 
New Haven’s achievement has 
been its work of reducing to 
orderly arrangement a confused 
transportation system com- 
posed of incoherent units. To 
untangle the skein, to sort the 
threads and usefully develop 
useless lines, has been a huge 
task. Unification has created 
efficient routes from <point to 
point across New England in 
piece of roundabout ways re- 
quired by the old condition of 
separate and often antagonistic 
interests. Within New Eng- 
land freight between various 
points is now earried in two 
or three days where it once 
took two weeks. 

A master instance is the gain 
in efficiency from the New 
Haven’s lately established rela- 
tionship to the New York Cen- 
tral’s subsidiary, the Boston & 
Albany. The New Haven as- 
sumes half the cost of opera- 
tion and receives half the net 
earnings because it ‘can assure 
enough additional business to 
the Boston & Albany to make 
the arrangement mutually prof- 
itable. his is a capital ap- 
plication of the principles of 
scientific management to rail- 
road practise. Destructive com- 
petition yields to cooperation ; 
competition in service remains. 
Harmony gives the public bet- 
ter service than discord can. 

The coordinated operation 
of the many diverse functions 
and of the many widespread 
activities of this extensive New 
England system s to- 
day with more efficiency than 
that of the original New York 
& New Haven. It is for a 
like reason that our Federal 
government of to-day, with 
all its complex concerns, is 
administered with greater facility than when it comprised 
only the original thirteen States. The same holds true of other 
great transportation systems—the Pennsylvania, the Southern, 
the Santa Fé, the Union Pacific, for example. It is practicable 
because of the unit principle. The New Haven’s marine prop- 
erties, its trolleys, its controlled railroad companies, are operated 
independently by separate corporations, responsible to one 
central authority. 

For operating purposes also, the several divisions of a railroad 
are so many separate railroads. On the New Haven these 
divisions are so constituted as to afford the most direct connec- 
tions between the water lines on Long Island Sound and interior 
commercial and industrial points. 








Efficient central agencies 

One great advantage from this unified system resides in the 
several agencies that federate the various corporations in a 
mutual service; the central department that economizes the 
purchasing of supplies; the Industrial Bureau that in the first 
twenty-eight months has brought into New England seventy- 
eight new manufacturing concerns representing an investment of 
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$3,350,000; the Vacation Bureau, so energetically promoting 
New England’s pleasure business,—now amounting to at least 
$100,000,000 a year, while a few years more should easily in- 
crease it by 50 per cent. 

Many readers of these words are doubtless strangers to New 
England. Whether business men or pleasure-seekers, they would 
find it one of the most attractive lands in the world. Numerous 
express trains give quick access to all parts; the journey is easy 
and pleasant; several luxurious limited trains run between New 
York and Boston; frequent through expresses to all important 
points, augmented according to seasonal requirements. 

Many opportunities along undeveloped lines await commercial 
enterprise even in this old section. The freight service is 
organized to meet the needs of a most intensive industrial life. 

Opportunities for new activities are always open where a 
steadily growing population makes ever fresh demands for in- 
dustrial products, while providing exceptional facilities for 
production where the ocean’s cheap and unrestricted water- 
carriage is close at hand. 

The fastest freight trains in the world run between Boston and 
New York; points as distant as Pittsburg and Buffalo have 

third morning delivery from the 








Hell Gate Bridge 





leading New England centers, 
and the greater part of New 
England getsa next-morning 
delivery from Boston. 

As to pleasure travel, no 
other holiday region is so rich 
in charm. New England is a 
rare combination of mountains, 
seashore, and lakes, enhanced 
by agreeable climate. It is pre- 
eminently Vacation Land. Why 
not come to New England this 
summer? 

Fundamental facts 

In physical development the 
New Haven stands in the front 
rank of American railroads. 
Some of the best engineering 
authorities have pronounced its 
great stem line, the four-track 
system between New York and 

ew Haven, one of the world’s 
best examples of railroad con- 
struction. 

Only the highest standard in 
maintenance could assure that 
distinction. This standard ap- 
plies to the entire property. 

Another aspect of mainte- 
nance concerns equipment. The 
measure of excellence in this 
regard is not to be obtained 
from comparisons between 
great railroads based upon the 
proportion of gross earnings re- 
spectively expended for main- 
tenance. Theradically differing 
uses to which equipment is put 
by different railroads must be 
earefully taken into account. 
Hence the correct basis for 
estimating the adequacy of 
charges for equipment main- 
tenance is that of mileage units 
in the runs of cars and locomo- 
tives. On this basis it can 
easily be demonstrated that 
few railroads anywhere have a 
higher standard of maintenance 
than the New Haven, as pro- 
vided for out of earnings. 

In substantial character the New Haven’s financial fabric 
corresponds with its physical structure. In corroboration it is 
sufficient to exhibit the relation of assets to liabilities. A monu- 
mental work in the physical valuation of a great railroad property 
was that of the Massachusetts Validation Commission, con- 
stituted by direction of the legislature of 1910 to ascertain the 
property values underlying the securities of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company. A large staff of the most 
competent accountants and engineering experts was employed. 
An exhaustive examination disclosed assets very conservatively 
estimated at $495,759,000 against liabilities of $394,147,000— 
an excess of assets over liabilities amounting to $101,612,000. 

With a credit resting upon so enormous a balance to the good 
in a property maintained according to. the highest standards; 
with a great and steadily increasing traffic density proceeding 
from the service of a region that is one of the most populous, 
most industrious, most prosperous, and most attractive sections 
of the United States; with a transportation policy aimed at 
the continuous development of the manifold resources of that 
territory, could a more substantial basis for a great public- 
service corporation be desired? [Advertisement 
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GEORGE FREDERIC WATTS: SOME CONSIDERATIONS AND A PARALLEL 


FRENCH critic, Marius Vachon, 
é writing in 1895, prefaces his’ mono- 
graph upon the work of Puvis de Chavannes 
with these words: “It is held that this 
end of our century is decadent. A bitter 
sense of the disillusion of all their dreams 
oppresses the soul of the aged; the men 
of active years think only of the acecumu- 
lation of wealth; and youth, before its 
voyage is begun, manifests fatigue of life 
and proclaims the uselessness of generous 
effort or noble ambition; skepticism is be- 
come the universal philosophy.’”’ To this 
‘pessimistic and desolating description,”’ 
M. Vachon proceeds to oppose the exam- 
ple of the life of ‘‘one long before the pub- 
lic, inspired by his vocation, his energy, 
and his disinterested faith; the life of a 
great artist who for fifty years worked 
uniquely for the satisfaction of his con- 
science and the honor of his country; but 
whose recognition, tho tardy and coming 
only after long years of struggle, proves 
that our generation, contrary to this pes- 
simistie belief, is still appreciative of the 
lesson and the value of the work and life 
of one like Puvis de Chavannes.”’ 

More than one parallel,can be drawn 
from the aim and career of the great 
French artist and that of George Frederic 
Watts; whose biography, written by his 
wife, now appears in three volumes, two 
of which relate to the events of his life, 
while the third is made up of his own wri- 
tings on art and kindred subjects. Each 
of these men withdrew almost entirely 
from the ordinary course of the artist’s 
life as directed and controlled by the laws 
of demand and supply of contemporaneous 
taste; which in turn is largely directed 
and controlled by dealers in works of art, 
by submission to the taste of the private 
collector, and by contemporaneous criti- 
cism; seeking to dictate the quality of 
the work the artist must produce to satisfy 
its interpretation of that happy medium 
of art which lies (or falls) between the 
popular demand for novelty and the critical 
dictum that all worthy work must occupy 
itself with the time, the country, and al- 
most the local conditions of the artist’s 
environment. With fine introspection 
Watts was oblivious to all these demands, 
taking up the great chain of art link by 
link, guiding his way with unerring steps 
through the labyrinth in which the aec- 
cumulation of the works of the past en- 
compasses the artist of this later day, 
toward the expression of his personal tem- 
perament. Even where he touches closely 
upon modern life, as in his long series of 
portraits, his aim is more to fix the indi- 
vidual subject secure in his proper place 
in the ordered ranks of humanity than to 
seize the momentary aspect of a human 
being under temporary conditions of light 
and surrounding which is the character- 
istic of our modern portrait-painting. 

We shall find, however, in these volumes 

* George Frederic Watts, The Annals of an 
Artist’s Life. By M.S. Watts. 3 volumes. Hod- 


der & Stoughton, New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $10.00 net. 


SUGGESTED BY HIS LIFE.* 


Reviewed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 


Witt H. Low. 


that this subservience to the past was 
governed by keen and logical intelligence, 
the voluntary act of one alive to the pres- 
ent, but who foresaw that work lives or 
dies, not from the decree of one’s own time, 


JEFFREY FARNOL AND HIS NEW BOOK. 


Jeffrey Farnol, the author of the well-remem- 
bered ‘Broad Highway,’’ has written a new 
book, entitled ‘The Amateur Gentleman,” 
which will soon be ready. Mr. Farnol was born 
thirty-four years ago in Warwickshire, England, 
but of late years has lived in Kent, where his 
home now is. His family originally intended 
him for an engineer and sent him to Germany 
to study with that in view, but in Germany he 
became interested in art and on returning home 
systematically took up the study of art at the 
South Kensington Museum. He had always 
been clever as a story-téller, and after his marriage 
to an American girl came to New York, in order 
to take up literary work. Here he first pub- 
lished ‘‘ My Lady Caprice,’’ which did not succeed. 
He then wrote ‘‘The Broad Highway,’’ but had 
great difficulty in finding a pubiisher. Mean- 
while, he earned a small income as a scene-painter 
at one of the New York theaters. 

After repeated failures to find a publisher in 
America, Mr. Farnol went to London, where he 
sold the manuscript of ‘‘The Broad Highway ” 
to a London firm, from whom Little, Brown & 
Company, of Boston, purchased the American 
rights. Many readers will remember the marked 
success achieved by this story two years ago. 
The last printing of it carried the total to 140,000 
copies. An edition, with twenty-four full page 
pictures by Charles E. Brock, was issued for 
the holiday season last year. 

Mr. Farnol is said to have been two years in 
writing ‘‘The Amateur Gentleman.’’ It deals 
with incidents in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, and comprizes 625 pages. Barnabas 
Barty, the son of a retired champion pugilist, 
who has been bred in the country, and is left a 
fortune, goes to London with an ambition to 
“become a gentleman.’ In the prosecution of 
that ambition he has many adventures, meets 
people in widely different walks of life, and falls 
in love with the heroine of the story. The pub- 
lishers anticipate for the book a large sale, the 
first edition comprizing 130,000 copies. The 
author expects to come to this country again 
after he has completed a dramatization of ‘‘ The 
Broad Highway’’; on this he is now engaged. 
Mr. Farnol works mainly at night in his den at 
the top of his house, with a pot of tea at his elbow. 
He sometimes continues his labors until the sun 
appears above the eastern hills. 


but from the impartial judgment of the 
future. To that high tribunal he was 
content to submit his endeavor, his serene 
and self-centered nature, meanwhile sip- 
ported by the joy of his labor and cheered 
along his way by the measure of encour- 
agement elicited from the few rather than 
the many—tho these few comprized in 
quality and in sufficient quantity the best 
minds of his time and country. It is 
therefore with an exceptionally full and 
happy: life, crowned by long years, that 
this book deals and its recital justifies 
Watts’ own profession of faith, which is 
placed as a motto preceding the first chap- 
ter: ‘‘All that is most real and best in 
our lives is that which has no material 
reality—sentiment, love, honor, patriot- 
ism—these continue when the material 
things pass away.’”’ ‘‘The material real- 
ities” of the painter’s life may be summed 
up in few words; indeed, to do otherwise 
would possibly be to restrain readers 
from following in the book the loving care 
with which eighty-seven years of an un- 
eventful career have been transcribed. 
The words spoken by Watts or to him by 
others, the works which engaged him dur- 
ing this long lapse of time; the garnered 
harvest of a life where little happens but 
where every moment is lived under high 
spiritual tension; all are rendered event- 
ful by the devotion with which the wife 
of his old age has inspired her chronicle. 

George Frederic Watts was born in 
London, February 23, 1817, the son of a 
pianoforte maker, who was unsuccessful, 
so that his son was almost from the first 
thrown upon his own resources to follow 
his strongly marked vocation as an artist. 
He drew almost from his birth, and among 
the illustrations of this book there is 
reproduced a copy from an etching by 
Mortimer that shows far more than the 
patience and fidelity which a less gifted 
boy of thirteen might possess, for it re- 
produces with a crayon-point the delicate 
freedom of the etcher’s needle and denotes 
a deftness of hand due to long practise 
and considerable technical skill. From 
the age of sixteen he earned his living by 
his brush, and in 1837 contributed for the 
first time to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy a picture entitled ‘‘The Wounded 
Heron.” 

In 1842 he entered the competition for 
the projected decoration of the West- 
minster Parliament House, and was for- 
tunate enough to win a first prize of three 
hundred pounds with a design of ‘‘Car- 
actacus Led in Triumph Through the 
Streets of Rome.’”’ With this sum he was 
enabled to visit Italy, where, in Rome, 
his good fortune brought him to the notice 
of the then Ambassador of England, and 
his evidently amiable character so im- 
pressed Lord and Lady Holland, that he 
became their guest and, under their roof 
either at the Embassy or in summer at 
the historic Villa Careggi, he remained four 
years. Fruitful years; for not only did his 

(Continued on page 586) 
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talent mature from the study of the art 
by which he was surrounded in the Eternal 
City, but his intelligence developed in the 
frequentation of the society which gathered 
at the Embassy; and acquaintances made 
and friendships formed during these years 
influenced all his future life. 

In 1842, he was prompted to return 
to England to enter a large picture, 
‘Alfred Inciting the Britons to Resist the 
Landing of the Danes,” in a new competi- 
tion for the decoration of Westminster 
Hall. He again won a first prize, this 
time of five hundred pounds. As the 
picture was recommended for purchase 
by the Government he here manifested, 
for the first time, the generosity which in 
many like instances he repeated in after 
time, and sought to present his work 
gratuitously, at last accepting two hun- 
dred pounds, naming this comparatively 
small sum in order that ‘‘by not drawing 
too largely upon the funds devoted by the 
Government to the encouragement of 
art,”’ it might be ‘‘in the power of the 
Royal Commission to extend to other 
artists the honor and advantage of having 
their works purchased by the nation.” 

His return to England was intended to 
be of short duration, so strong a hold had 
Italy taken upon his nature. His health, 
never robust during his long life, also 
called him to milder climate than that of 
England; where, however, events so shaped 
themselves that he decided to remain, and 
after a short time making new and in- 
timate friends .of the Prinsep family, 


followed them to Little Holland House, 
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which they had leased. Here a projected 
short visit was prolonged to a longer so- 
journ, for to quote Mrs. Prinsep’s state- 
ment: ‘He came to stay three days, he 
stayed thirty years.” The record of 
these years brings in thronging procession 
all that was best in every walk of life 
among the men and women of the epoch, 
both in England and throughout the Con- 
tinent, and the personality and the work 
of the painter were accepted as sufficient 
reward to exempt him from the enforced 
return of the visits so freely made. The 
labor he delighted in kept him a willing 
prisoner in his studio, and the sixteen hours 
of assiduous and pleasant toil, here noted 
as habitual, offers a refreshing contradi«- 
tion to the popular belief that an artist oniy 
works ‘‘when he feels like it.” 

Filled as is the book with glimpses of tiie 
interesting men and women by whom }:e 
lived surrounded, and conceding that iis 
main interest for the general public may |e 
found therein, it is as a record of work 
accomplished by Watts, of the high motive 
underlying his production, and the coi- 
stant desire to re-erect his art upon tlic 
high plane as a factor in his country’s i:- 
tellectual life that it had occupied in earlicr 
days in more favored lands, that gives iis 
greatest value to a thoughtful mind. 

Here again rises the parallel with tlie 
aim and the work of Puvis de Chavannes, 
and there also appear certain dissonances 
between the opportunities offered in 
France and in England to two men, 
equally self-sacrificing, equally desirous 
to serve their country without other re- 
compense than honor. There is pathos in 


(Continued on page 588) 
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PLAN OF BUILDINGS FOR THE BOOK-MAKING FAIR IN LEIPSIC NEXT YEAR. 


The book-making specialists of the United States will be interested to learn that at Leipsic, 
Germany, which for generations has been one of the greatest book centers in Europe, is to be held 
an exposition of competitive exhibits in the art of book-making and the graphic arts throughout their 
several branches from the cutting of the type to the printing, illustrations, including color work, and 
printing and binding. The exposition is to be an international one. It is certain that some of 
the principal American book manufacturers, press, and paper-makers will be represented. The 
affair has been organized by the German Society of the Book Industry. The exposition will extend 
in 1914 from May 14 to the end of October. It commemorates the 150th anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Royal Academy of the Graphic Arts and Book Manufacture in Germany. Following 
are the exhibits grouped under various departments: Graphic Art, the Art of Reproduction; Applied 
Graphics and the Art of Book-making; Schools of the Book Industry; Paper manufacture; Station- 
ery and writing-materials; Manufacture of colors; Photography; Technique of Reproduction; 
Letter-cutting and letter-founding, with allied trades of stereotypy and electrotypy; Printing proc- 
esses; Bookbinding; Book Publishing; Newspapers—Advertising and Canvassing; The Library, 
Bibliography and Collection; Machinery and Apparatus for Book-making; Measures for the welfare 
and protection of workers. Awards will be given for special merit. 
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La at it from your viewpoint, in choosing your car you will consider several things which 
are more important #0 you than the size of a manufacturer’s factory, or how many thousands of cars 
he builds, or how many éalking points he may have in equipment. 


The Haynes factory (new plant built and completely equipped in 1911) has been called by authori- 
ties ‘fone of the most efficient plants in the world.”” The Flaynes output is large enough to earn mini- 


mum costs on parts and materials—not so large as to make Haynes cars common. Haynes equipment 
leaves nothing to be asked for. 


But Haynes Sincerity means more to you than these things mean. 


Haynes sincerity is possible only in such an organization as this, where the original builder of the 
original Haynes of 1893 still is, and through all these years has been, at the head of the same organiza- 
tion; where the skilled machinists have grown up in the plant, inspired always by the Haynes spirit; 
where the same designing engineer has, for many years, worked out the logical development of the motor car; where every workman's 


wage is paid by the week and mot by the piece; where for nearly a generation the business policy has been dictated by honesty of pur- 
pose and earnestness of effort. 


No other car at a medium price can offer you such Sincerity. ‘Those who own Haynes cars know the tangible money value of this 
sincerity. You, too, can find in it an assurance of dependable service, comfort, safety and economy. 


Three Popular Models 


Model 24, four cylinders, 5-passenger touring - $1785 
Model 22, four cylinders, 7 body styles - $2250 to 3500 
Model 23, Haynes “Six,” 5 passenger touring - $2500 


Regular equipment complete. All models electrically started and lighted by the Leece-Neville separate unit system. Lett-side 
drive, center control, 


Model 24, 5-passenger touring 
car, fully equipped, $1785 





The Haynes name stamps every Haynes car “O.K.” 
—but we don’t ask you to pay for the name.. 


See Your Haynes Dealer or Write for Catalog Today 
HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. D, KOKOMO, INDIANA 


1715 Broadway, NEW YORK 1702 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO Van Nest Ave. at Turk St., SAN FRANCISCO — 510-512 N. Capitol Blvd., INDIANAPOLIS 
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OFFICIAL REPORT UNITED 
STATES CENSUS BUREAU 

“In 1805, Messrs. Wilcox & White 
of Meriden, Conn., began manufactur- 
ing an interior attachment, and in 
February, 1897, built their first ‘An- 
gelus,’ a cabinet piano player. This in- 
strument, the invention of E. H. White, 
may be regarded as the pioneer of the 
various similar attachments that have 
since been placed on the market.”’ 
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This exclusi device i tialto the 
as atthe keratote panei oly doviep we nt foe 
music that glows with li imati 
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Te Pioneer 


PLAYER-PIANO 


There is something more than historical 


(G significance in the; statement of the 


U. S. Census Bureau proclaiming the 
Angelus the Pioneer Player-Piano. 


To be the first—the pioneers—is to lead the way, and 
the Angelus enjoys the same distinction of leadership 
today that it had from the beginning. 


The only Player-Piano in the World 


equipped with the marvellous 


PHRASING LEVER 


(Patented) 


er 
and animation; a sensitive vibrating i, 
iately under your finger, that forms the connecting link 
wn yen gue Go gen, ling the novice to play with 


Supplemented by the Melodant—which gives dis- 
o~ ti the Melody; the Sesaining taining Pedal 
device, the Graduated A pest and the 


Melody Buttons—the music 


the whole world 
can be played by anyone. 


Knabe-Angelus—Grand and Upright, the celebrated Knabe 


piano and the Angelus. 


-Angelas—Grand and Upright, the sweet-toned 
Emerson piano and Angelus. 


Angelus-Piano—An upright piano built expressly for the 
Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus piano. 
Aug dihent EDL LATS tae eae 1 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Business Established 1877 MERIDEN,CONN. 
233 Regent Street, LONDON Agencies All Overthe World 











Worn by Men of Good Taste 


everywhere because they are dressy, serviceable and comfortable. 
They keep the feet dry all the time in any kind of weather. 
Eversticks stay on when you need them most, but they’re easy to 
They do not heat the feet. 


put on and take off. 


At all Good Shoe Stores 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 586) 
Watts’ unavailing search for an empty 


_|wall upon ‘which his conceded capacity 


might be allowed to find space of suf- 
ficient dimensions to employ his gift for 
monumental composition, embodying an 
order of thought which has proved, 
through the reproduction of his designs 
upon a smaller scale, to be welcome to his 
time and generation. The one large space 
thus accorded him, the great Hall at 
Lincoln’s Inn, is difficult of access to the 
general public which the artist miost 
desired to influence. In France, upon the 
contrary, the works of Puvis de Chavannes 
are to be found in many public buildings, 
and the thousands upon whom they exer«ise 
and have long exercised their cumulative 
influence bear testimony that an artis: is 
never more nobly employed than wien 
working for his people in their pu)lic 
buildings. 

The simpler themes of the Frenchman 
have superficially but little in common 
with the more involved and voluntarily 
abstruse subjects which Watts elected to 
treat, but reduced to pictorial terms their 
aims were identical, and the apparent <is- 


| similarity is only that which exists in their 


racial characteristics. Watts is more given 
to elusive imagery, as befits the genius of 
the foggy northland whence our ances- 
tors came; Puvis is controlled by the piti- 
less lucidity which the Latin imposed upon 
conquered Gaul which curbs its poetry 
into cadenced prose; but apart from any 
significance of subject they are both pic- 
torially intent upon the fitting pattern 
that spreads its arabesque upon the can- 
vas before them to ornament its surface 
in monumental fashion. Again their 
chosen patterns differ; that of Puvis ma- 
king much of the voids and solids, the 
clustered figures and the spacious land- 
scape; while Watts crowds his canvases 
with many figures closely interlinked. 
But the English painter’s habit might have 
changed had he not been confined to the 
easel picture; which, even upon the gener- 
ous scale on which most of Watts’ pictures 
were executed, attains rarely the simplicity 
which the painted wall exacts, but leans 
rather to the expression of depth and mul- 
tiplicity of planes. Some sense of a re- 
sulting complexity of design may have 
impelled his statement that, if the taste of 
his time permitted, he would have chosen 
to restrict his design to well-studied out- 
line filled in with flat color. To this he re- 
turns more than once, arguing that in this 
way art could be most simply and strongly 
brought before the people and its public 
appreciation greatly influenced; going so 
far, in his testimony given before the com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the posi- 
tion of the Royal Academy in relation to 
the Fine Arts in 1863, as to suggest that 
in dearth of other designs the Academy 
students of advanced grade be employed 
to enlarge Flaxman’s well-known outline 
drawings illustrating Homer, to paint 
them in simple and harmonious colors 
‘‘wherever there was a bare wall”’ in publie 
buildings. 

But this was not to be, for, either by 
his hand or that of others, mural decora- 
tion, which has had- such full fruition in 
France, and in these latter years in the 
United States, has persistently refused to 
blossom in England. Tho consistently 
advocated by all its greatesi painters, to 
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whom in other fields of art endeavor 
England has granted its fullest encourage- 
ment, the instances where the British 
painter has been given a great wall space 
co decorate have been deplorably few. In 
every other way Watts set himself sted- 
fastly against the current of popular art in 
his time only to become, paradoxically 
enough, the most essentially national paint- 
er of his country. Through this final vic- 
tory his effort was justified, and tho the way 
was long his faith and high purpose never 
wavered, until by the slow but steady 
growth of his influence, by the accretion 
to his following of men to whom England 
‘istened, his primacy was acknowledged 
even by the greater public to whom as a 
nation he dedicated his effort. ‘‘Pynter 
io the nytion’”’ was the verdict of a small 
cockney model that was registered by Miss 
“raser-Tytler, already in the days when 
she was a pupil and before she became the 
wife of Watts. 

During this long period of production 
and trial the painter’s lines were laid in 
pleasant places, for, tho no explanation is 
given in these pages as to the means by 
which the considerable cost of producing 
huge canvases, unsalable and voluntar- 
ily unsold, was provided, for one who 
neither inherited wealth nor practised his 
art lueratively, except for the few por- 
traits for which he accepted payment, 
yet poverty and hardship, the usual ac- 
companiments of the career of art for art’s 
sake, appear absent; and the wolf never 
snarls at the doors of Little Holland House, 
the Briary, or Limnerslease; as the suc- 
cession of charming houses inhabited by 
Watts were in their order named. Ap- 
parently his life was ordered simply but 
generously, and his associations were all 
with those of the highest intellect and of 
a social position which enabled their in- 
terest to serve the painter’s unselfish pur- 
pose. Like social distinction and material 
prosperity fell to the lot of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, who inherited a modest patri- 
mony and devoted its proceeds to the pro- 
duction of his great works without the 
thought of gain, for the honorarium al- 
lowed by the State for the many decora- 
tions with wkich he embellished the pub- 
lic buildings of France hardly sufficed to 
pay for the canvas and colors, even as 
Watts, for the fresco in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 
stipulated the cost of his materials as his 
only payment. 

‘Unless art can be identified with the 
active springs of life, and the broadest and 
most progressive issues of the thought of 
the day, it cannot be great,” was an aphor- 
ism of Watts, and tried by his self-imposed 
standard his endeavor, like most human 
undertakings, must be judged to be only 
partially successful in the light of the pres- 
ent. Material achievement, mechanical 
invention, and scientific investigation pre- 
occupy the modern mind to a degree that 
has relegated art to a position inferior to 
that which it has occupied in the various 
periods of the past, when civilization has 
momentarily attained a fuller, more round- 
ed, expression than in our day of partial 
development. But the very existence and 
the work of men like Watts and Puvis de 
Chavannes, men alive to the most complete 
participation in all that elevates man in a 
spiritual sense, prompts the hope of a 
renascence where the voice of such as these 
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Brown Apartments, 
Portland, Maine. 


Architects 
ohn Calvin Stevens, 
ohn Howard Stevens. 


Scene on Small Roofs, Too 





Wi have been advertising Barrett Specification Roofs with 
illustrations of enormous buildings and manufacturing 
plants where the roof areas run as high as a million square 
feet. In such cases, scientific estimates of the unit cost are made, 
that is, the cost per square foot per year of service. Such cal- 
culations simply compel the adoption of this type of roofing. 
The owner of an ordinary building, like that illustrated above, 
with a roof area of afew thousand square feet, also saves money 
by adopting Barrett Specification Roofs. 

There is very little difference in unit cost between a big roof 
and a little one of this type, and the slight difference is com- 
pletely submerged in the big gap between the cost of this and 
the next most economical roofing—i.e. Barrett Specification 
Roofs are so much more economical per year of service than 
any other kind that a simple examination of the figures would 
compel their use if they cost 50% more than they do. 

As manufacturers of coal tar pitch and felt, we are interested 
in the success of this"type of roofing. We, therefore, have 
made the Barrett Specification standard in the trade in order to 
protect owners and architects against poor workmanship and 
materials and insure maximum service at minimum cost. 





Copy of The Barrett Specification will be sent free on request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City 
Cinci ti Mi Pittsburgh Seattle Corey, Ala. 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


New York 





THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd.:—Montreal 


SS LGA SASS SSAA 


Cleveland 


St. John, N. B. 


Special Note. 





We advise incorpor- 


‘ating in plans the full 


wording of The Bar- 
rett Specification, in 
order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 


If any abbreviated 
form is desired how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested. 

ROOFING — Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified, and subject 
to the inspection re- 
quirement. 


Halifax, N. S. 
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may be heard. The interest in art as mani- 








Write for our “BOOK OF DESIGNS” 





showing our Sanitary Clawfoot 
them in your home. 


iron bands, make them far 


EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED in colors (mailed free\ 
Mission, Colonial and 
Standard bookcases and how you will save money by placing 
he handsome designs, the rich finish, 
the removable non-binding doors, the absence of disfiguring 

Coisee than the old-fashioned kind. 


Our Prices are Lower than Others 





and high quality is guaranteed, Sold by dealers or direct. Address Dept B. 


GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, 19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





D? you know 
who made the 
telephone that you 
use every day? 


It is the product of 

the Western Elec- 

tric Company—for more 
than 30 years manufac- 
turers of all the “Bell” 
telephones. 





This same company 
offers, in every piece of 
electrical equipment bear- 
ing its familiar trade mark, 
the perfect workmanship, 
the high efficiency and 
the remarkable reliability 
of the “Bell” telephone, 
upon which you depend 
so absolutely. 


So, when you want a 
vacuum cleaner, a motor 
oranelectriccookinguten- 
sil, if you would be sure 
of its quality, look for the 
Western Electric name. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7.000.000 “Bell” Telephones 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Main Office: New York Cty Branch Houses: All Principal Cities 
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A Motor-Truck Issue 


Because of the growing interest of our 
subscribers in Motor-Trucks, as evidenced 
by their correspondence,we have decided to 
publish in the last issue of each month a 
** Motor-Truck’’ Department. Manufac- 
turers or merchants to whom the truck has 
not yet been demonstrated will be inter- 
ested, we know, in this Department. 

Some are not ready as yet to change their 
equipment from horses to trucks, others are. 
We have a department that is organized to 
give unbiased information as to the make 
of the truck best suited to your needs. If 
we do not know the answers to your ques- 
tions ourselves,we know where we can find 
out. This service is without charge and we 
would be glad to hear from any subscriber 
of The Digest who wishes to know about 
Motor-Trucks. 


MOTOR-TRUCK DEPARTMENT 


Theliterary Digest 











You will find all the elements of an 
ideal investment for savings or trust 
funds combined in the 


SIX PER CENT 
CERTIFICATES 


offered by this company. 

They are sound—absolutely protected by 
abundant first mortgage security—They 
are profitable—Six per cent is a very 
liberal return for so sound an investment— 

They are convenient in form—issued in 
multiples of $100.— 

They are payable on demand at any time 
after two years— 

In more than 18 years this company has never 
been a day late in the mailing of interest 
checks or in repayment of principal. 


Write for the book giving full details 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
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fested by the patronage bestowed by pri- 
vate munificence upon contemporary works 
which are gifted to please a current fashion, 
and are not infrequently fashioned for 
such a purpose, or the vast sums lavished 
upon the works of men dead and gone, add 
chiefly to the material wealth of a people 
as such interest in art for the most part 
denotes an employment of superfluous 
wealth in the acquirement of luxuries. 
Except as a means of study for the student 
of art, as a means of education to those 
already embarked on the way of intellectual 
culture, or by their intuitive influence ex- 
ercised upon those of lesser acquirement ii 
their rare holiday visits to an art gallery, it 
is a question if the accumulation and ar- 
rangement of pictures and sculpture in a 
gallery is in a large degree efficacious in 
the service of art. The collection and ex- 
hibition within a gallery of works of art is 
essentially a modern fashion, dating at the 
furthest from the time of Francis the First 
of France, who, finding little art existing in 
his kingdom, drew upon the riches of his 
neighbor Italy as our modern kings of 
finance fill their galleries to-day. It was 
not thus that the Athenian imbibed either 
his love of art or was subjected to its 
spiritual ascendency as he went about his 
daily tasks under the presiding influence of 
the great Parthenon and its tributary 
sculpture, nor indeed as in later times, when 
Florence followed the first primitive efflo- 
rescence of spiritual art through the street of 
Gladness, asit is still called, when Cimabue’s 
Madonna was carried to its resting-place 
in the church where the people worshiped. 

Other times, other manners, it is easy to 
say, yet something of this spirit may be 
found to-day in modern Paris, given over 
as many believe to Mammon and the spirit 
of unrighteousness, as an observant people 
stand before the work of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes in the Pantheon and reverently 
follow the legendary history of Sainte 
Genevieve, or in the Sorbonne before the 
laic Virgin of Education follow the same 
master’s high interpretation of the func- 
tions of the human intellect, penetrated by 
its technical beauty and decorative fitness, 
serving to enunciate and make clear a great 
thought. 

Exactly parallel was the aim of George 
Frederic Watts; not otherwise did he con- 
ceive his mission, however much his work 
differed technically and the trend of insular 
thought render his meaning somewhat more 
obscure, than the direct language of his 
Gallic compeer. Watts’ life was passed in 
England however; the one land where art 
has always been and where it still is the 
object of the ‘“‘patronage’’ of the nobility 
and the gentry, where Haydon, who could 
not paint, and where Etty, who could, 
sought before him to break these bonds and 
make of art a concern of the people; where 
Leighton with his rich gifts was consistently 
kept at work producing ‘‘pleasing’’ pic- 
tures for appreciative collectors—and Eng- 
land lost a great decorator. It is the more 
to the credit of Watts that he turned a deaf 
ear to such appeal and, hopeful only of the 
future, worked for the people of the day to 
come. Reverent hands have gathered his 
work, private munificence in the person 
of Sir Henry Tate has provided a great 
gallery for modern British art. There and 
in the National Portrait Gallery the result 
of his effort may be seen; not as yet by the 





whole people who seldom do and may never 
find their way to an art gallery; but it is 
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fanciful to suppose that in atfuture day 
better-inspired, some of these works may 
be taken from the gallery walls and, re- 
versing the process by which the artist 
decorator fits his work to an architectural 
setting, an architect will be found to place 
these great compositions in specially de- 
signed spaces upon walls before which men 
meet to worship, to discuss, or even to 
trade, and the desire of the painter’s life 
will thus be fulfilled. 


ROALD AMUNDSEN’S ANTARCTIC 
BOOK 


Amundsen, Beeld (tran: 
wegian, A, G. Charter). 
Account of then Norw 
in the “ Fram,” 1910-1912. 2 Vols. 
449. New York: Lee Keedick, 150 Nassau st. 

The object of Mr. Amundsen’s explora- 
tion of the antarctic regions was purely 
scientific. The position of the South 
Pole can be determined by mathematical 
computation, but when the love of scien- 
tific knowledge is combined with a passion 
for daring adventure the result is a large 
addition to the knowledge of mankind. 
The Duke of Abruzzi scaled the icy 
heights of the Himalayas principally for 
the sake of demonstrating how far human 
life could be sustained under varied de- 
grees of atmospheric pressure. Amundsen 
brought back from the antarctic pole 
what he calls ‘‘a substantial result of the 
observations made on the Fram’s voyage 
which give us an idea of the great annual 
variations” in the South Atlantic. Such 
a fact may help meteorologists ‘‘to an 
understanding of the climatic conditions 
of the nearest countries,’’ which to places 
“of large population will have more than 
a mere scientific interest.”’ 

This diverting of arctic exploration to a 
scientific instead of a commercial object 
has come about in our time. The north- 
ern arctic region was originally explored 
in the interest of the fisheries, and then a 
passage was sought there from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, which would preclude the 
necessity of doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope in voyages to the East Indies and 
China. The opening of the Suez Canal 
rendered the discovery of such a passage 
unnecessary for ‘trade, altho Roald Amund- 
sen actually discovered such a passage 
and drifted through it to the farther 
ocean. His search for the South Pole, 
and exploration of the lands which clus- 
tered round it were equally successful. 
One point we note in reading his in- 
teresting and exciting narrative. While 
the North Pole seems to be surrounded 
by shifting fields of ice and is approached 
by a level plain, the way to the South 
Pole is hemmed in by mountains and moun- 
tain glaciers which rise to the heights of 
from 2,000 to 10,000 feet. The extreme 
southern point reached by this explorer, 
i.e., the South Pole, is situated at an 
altitude of 10,260 feet. The difficulties of 
surmounting these icy barriers may be 
judged from the description of the little 
party’s experiences in November, when 
they had reached lat. 85°: 

“The land under which we now lay 
and which we were to attack looked per- 
fectly impossible, with peaks along the 
barrier which rose to heights of from 
2,000 to 10,000 feet. Further south we 
saw more peaks of 15,000 feet or higher. 

“Next day we began to climb. The 
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HEN the need of 

the typewriter 
came to the business 
world, the Remington 
came. Others followed. 
Remington was the 
first typewriter —it is 
still the first typewriter. 


First in the field, the Remington 
organization began building experi- 
ence, step by step, from the actual 
practice of typewriter users—always 
a step or two in advance of the users’ 
need. Other makes followed. 


‘Today the Remington typewriter 
stands unique as the greatest revo- 
lutionizer, the greatest energizer 
the commercial world has ever seen. 
And by no means /east of its bene- 
ficiaries are all other makes of 
typewriters— for the Remington 
created the typewriter industry and 
blazed the way—for the others to 
follow. 


1,600,000 Remington- 
written letters mailed in New 
York City alone every busi- 
ness day in the year. 


That tells the story of Remington 
pre-eminence, of the confidence of 





Remington—the first Typewriter. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 









































captains of commerce in it, of the 
faith of tens of thousands of effi- 
cient employees, of the limitless 
selection in choice of operators and 
choice of positions—the machine 
that has made work for the millions, 
and millions for the work. 








alike. 


Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 





first part of the work was easy, as the 





Southern Hdwe. & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Savell Davis Rubber Works, Aagusta and Savannah, Ga. 
H. R. Olmstead & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


All automobile tires look about alike and ride about 
It’s only after hundreds of miles of road wear that 
the car owner finds the value of the seventeen vears of tire 
making experience behind Kelly-Springfield Tires. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey St., New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis. Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle. Atlauta, Akron, 0., Buffalo 


The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co,, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bering Tire & Rubber Co.. Houston, Texas. 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Atkinson Tire & ‘Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
4 D. Franke & Co., Charleston, $s. Cc. 

L. J. Barth, Rochester, N.Y. 
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ALK-OVERS are made 
to fill certain needs,—style, 
service, comfort, wear. 


Each and every one of these 
things is essential to genuine shoe 


value. 


For forty years these four fun- 
damentals have dominated Walk- 
Over manufacturing principles. 
The result—W alk-Over menit is demonstrated, 
Walk-Over prestige is unquestioned, as shown by 


a spontaneous, w 


d-wide demand. 


Walk-Over stores are everywhere. Standard 
prices $4.50 and $5.00—other grades down to 


$3.50 and up to $7.00. 


See the new styles at your 
local Walk-Over dealer’s. 


GEO. E. KEITH 
COMPANY 


ennai of Walk-Overs for 


len and Women 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


The word “ Walk-Over"” appears 
on every genuine Walk-Over Shoe. 
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12 Handy Tools in 1 












Automatic Combination Tool 
lifts or pulls 3 tons, is a wire stretcher and 
Splicer, post and stump puller, vise, clamp, 
wrench, cider press, etc. Patented automatic 
features make it work easier and quicker. 
Saves cost of eleven tools. 10 days FREE 
trial. State and County Agents Wanted. 
Write teday for bookletand exclusive territory. 
Automatic Jack Co., Box 220 Bloomfield, Ind. 


















Whitman Saddles 


For Menand Women — embody every fea- 
ture of comfort, style and durability, com- 
bining the practical suggestions of the most 
prominent riders of two “continents and our 
thirty years’ manufacturing experience 

Send for illustrated catalogue B describing 
stules and accessories and giving the names 
of many prominent user: 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City 





The Grace of Comfort for Rider and Horse. ___, 














Clean your auto 
with MOBO 


—that’s how to keep your car looking new. 
Mobo takes off the heaviest travel stain. 


Gives new life to paint 
# and varnish, will not 
blister or streak the 
glossiest surface. 
& Preserves the lustre. 


Try it 
Mobo is a vel- 
vety linseed -oil 
soap—the only 
soap to use on an 
auto. Good for 
cleaning furniture, 
parquetry, painted 
walls and the like. 


If youcan’t buyit of your 
dealer, send us his name 
and 25 cents, and we’ll send 
you large 14% pound 

can. Free booklet. 

















JOHN T. STANLEY 


Maker of 
Fine Soaps 
650 West 
30th St. 


New York 








DIGEST 


ground rose gradually with smooth snow 
slopes below the mountain-side. 
dogs working well, it did not take as long 
to take us over those slopes. 


very steep glaciers. 
so steep that it was difficult to use our 
ski. On .the first day we climbed 2,000 
feet. 
glaciers and camped at a height of 4,635 
feet.” 
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“‘At the next point we met with small, 
. . . Some places were 


The next day’ we crossed small 


The ski played a large part in the work 


of Amundsen and his companions, and 
did much to secure his success. He 
adds that his Norwegian outdoor train- 
ing and the use of the ski also had much to 
do with his success. 


The book is absorbingly interesting. 


It opens with a brief history of antarctic 
explorations, in which full credit is given 
to contemporary 
Shackleton and the ill-fated Scott. We 
have a complete account of his own equip- 
ment and the methods he took to keep 
track of his storing-places on the return 
route. The appendices deal with me- 
teorology and oceanography, and there is 
a good index. 
maps add to the value and interest of a 
really exhaustive and accurate account 
of a great feat. 


explorers including 


Many photographs and 





EASTERN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
Lawton, Lancelot. Empires of the Far East. 





A Study of Japan and of her Colonial Possessions, of 
China and Manchuria, and of the Political Questions 
of Eastern Asia and the Pacific. Two volumes. Map. 
Cloth. Pp. 1598. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$7.50 net. 


The dramatic and momentous change of 


affairs in the Far East has flooded the 
readers’ market with numerous 
boilers” 
prints, 
sketches, and the like—that are a bit 
wearisome to those who prefer roast beef 
to hash. The volumes of Mr. Lawton are 
not ‘‘pot-boilers” 
cially, or spatially. They are not to be 
given a cursory reading and then put on 
the shelf. They are to be kept on the 
table, 
much. In their light, changes in the Jap- 
anese Cabinet, instability in China, and 
concealed Russian policies reach far be- 
yond the borders of the Japan Sea and far 
ahead of next month’s magazines. 


“‘pot- 
of one kind and another—re- 
hasty compilations, travelers’ 


finan- 


intellectually, 


read frequently, thought about 


About two-thirds of the work are de- 


voted to a comprehensive study of Japan, 
‘‘for the reason that she is the first Orien- 
tal country within modern history to be 
accorded a place of front rank among the 
Powers of the world.” 
on the geography and history of Japan, 
its constitution and law, the author has 
an important discussion of the Russo- 
Japanese War and of the problems of the 
Pacific, including Oriental expansion and 
its relation to America and the British 
Colonies, and the strategical and economic 
significance of the Amur railways. Turn- 
ing now to life within Japan itself one 
finds chapters on the home politics of 
Japan, Christianity, and the religions of 
Japan, and four on the status of women. 
The labor question, trade and industry, 
financial problems, and business interests 
form a valuable book by themselves. 
Korea, now a colony of Japan, has a sec- 
tion to itself. 
churia and China is, of course, not so de- 
tailed as that of Japan, and Mr. Lawton 
i has confined himself to those political and 


After two sections 


The discussion of Man- 
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social movements that mean the~ most 
for the future. In the discussion of the 
Manchurian problem the interests of Rus- 
sia come forward and the railway disputes 
are delineated. The section on China is 
valuable as a record of the revolution both 
because of its elimination of unnecessary 
details and its inclusion of some of the 
most important edicts. This brief sum- 
mary hardly begins to indicate the wealth 
of valuable material in the book. It is 
both up-to-date and free from dead wood. 
Each section of the book is sufficiently 
complete in itself to give the book the 
greatest usefulness. The style is direct 
zad vigorous. Opinions and judgments are 
frankly stated but with impartiality and 
candor. As a student of international re- 
jnztions, Mr. Lawton’s ability is of the first 
order. 

The author, who is an English journal- 
ist of note, has, of course, brought for- 
ward problems that would be given less 
space by an American writer. Such, for 
example, is the very keen interest of Eng- 
jund in the Far East not simply because 
vu! investments in China and treaties with 
Japan, but because her colonies, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Canada, are 
necessarily as vitally concerned as any 
Western powers and more than most. It 
is, however, important that Americans 
should appreciate this, for it is only shoul- 
der to shoulder with the British Empire 
that the American Republic can meet the 
issue. Indeed, there is hardly a topic dis- 
cust in the two volumes of which America 
can afford to be ignorant. The Pacific 
basin is a crucible in which elements of a 
diversity and an immensity never known 
before are being crusht together. American 
jingoism, American ignorance, American 
indifference may ruin America’s destiny. 
Mr. Lawton’s book is a curb to jingoes and 
a spur to indifference. 


A SUPERB BOOK ON THE HIMALAYAS 


Filipo de Filipi, F.R.G.S. Karakoram, and 
Western Himalaya, An Account of the Expedi- 
tion of H. BR. H. Luigi Amadeo of Savoy. 4to. 
Pp. 469. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $15. 

The Duke of Abruzzi has added to his 
fame as a traveler and explorer by his 
ascent of the western slope of the Hima- 
laya range. What strikes us as most inter- 
esting in this narrative is the fact that a 
scientific object was the main incentive 
of the expedition. Unfortunately, moun- 
tain climbers do not always ennoble their 
daring adventures by making them a 
means for the extension of knowledge. Yet 
in his Cosmos, the great German natural 
philosopher, Humboldt, declared that no 
scene of nature was attractive to him un- 
less he knew or could explore its flora, 
fauna, and geological formation. The 
author of this work even narrows the chief 
end which the climbers had in view and 
tells us in his introduction that the Duke of 
Abruzzi “‘ was induced to set out upon this 
new expedition chiefly by his desire to 
contribute to the solution of the problem 
as to the greatest height to which man 
may attain in mountain climbing,” and 
he comes to the conclusion “that life is 
possible under atmospheric pressure re- 
duced far below the limit marked by the 
ioe on the highest summits of the 
earth.” 

The general reader will, however, be 
much more interested in the details of the 
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The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the any person within the range 
power of his gp i of its carrying power. 
a reporter of the movements ; : 
of a hundred worlds greater Your voice may be directed 


than ours, and the student of anywhere in the Bell System, 


; tert po and it will be carried across 
= ot a millions of country at lightning speed, to be 


recognized and answered. 
He points his instrument at , 


: The telescope is for a very 

aaa Spgs acine limited class, the astronomers. 

eG cage Soros The telephone is for everyone. 
space to discover and inspect 


a star hitherto unknown. At the telescope you may see, 


Up to the power of his lenses, but cannot be seen. At the 


his vision sweeps the universe. fein pdr Bl eae _ 


As the telescope may be be heard. By means of the Bell 
focused upon any star, so the System this responsive service 
telephone may be focused upon _ is extended to the whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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do away with mussy liquid polishes. 
SILCO The only cloth polish that absorbs the dust 
= — and cleans furniture, pianos, automobiles, carriages, store 
fixtures, windows and mirrors. Does not scratch and 
The Mallory Shutter Worker leaves no lint. Can be washed out and used over and over 
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** Correct Styles for Men”? 


The crowning evidence of perfect taste among clean-cut, correctly 


dressed men is a von Gal made hat. 


It gives to the wearer 


that distinctive individuality made possible only by up-to-the-minute 


style, honest workmanship and perfect fit. 


This season, as usual, 


men are looking to the von Gal made styles as standards. 
Whether your choice bea stiff or a soft hat—insist it be von Gal 


made. 
hat that just suits you. 


Among the many styles and shapes at your dealer’s is a 
See them and you'll find it. 


Prices $3, $4 and $5. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for Spring and 
Summer Style Book R. Orders filled direct from factory. Give style wanted, 


your hat size, height, weight and waist measure. 


Add 25c to cover postage. 


We are Makers of the Hales, Celebrated $3 Hat 


Factories : 
Danbury, Conn. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Straw Hat Factory: Baltimore, Md. 


BRANCH OF 


Hlawes.von (jal 


ENCORPORATEQ 


Offices and Salesrooms: 
1178 Broadway, New York 
48 Summer St., Boston 
Panama Factory: New York 
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64 Pages—300 Designs 
YOU WANT THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET— 
WRITE for one TODAY. Illustrated in colors— 
shows over 300 patterns of artistic Hollang)) utch 
Arts and Crafts, the ideal furniture for any rodm in 
the modem HOME, CLUB or HOTEL. 
Made of Solid White Oak by expert Dutch Craftsmen, 
Call on our Associate Distributor nearest you and 
see our furniture--you will know it by our TRADE- 
MARK, branded into every piece—our guarantee"@f 
excellency. 
A pair of hand-made, decorated DUTCH WOODEN 
SHOES (small size) sent to you on receipt of 20 cents 
in stamps. 
CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Holland, 
Mich. Dept. Y Mich, 
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A Caution 


You who use olive 


oil should be sure that 
you get absolutely pure “vir- 
gin” Lucca Italian Oil (not cheap 


domestic oil). Your physician will tell you 
that this is the “one” kind that will really ben- 
efit you. This “best” highest quality oil may be 
taken easily and tastelessly without the olive oil 
coming in contact with the palate by getting 


Opir Oils 


* Nature's Food ” 
made by usin soft gelatine capsule form for 15 
years. Purity and quality maintained by the Italian 
makers for the past 100 years. Try them, just this once. 
Box of 24-—25c. Box of 100—$1.00 


Liberal Sample and Literature for 
10c., to cover cost of postage 




















GRAPE CAPSULE CO., Makers 
108 Fulton Street, New York 
MAKERS OF RICINOL GRAPE CASTOR OIL 
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laborious and adventurous ascent from 
Rawal Pindi to the Baltoro Glacier. In 
this journey through a region of perpetual 
snow over a large portion of which “stern 
winter barricades the realms of frost’? un- 
ceasingly, the Prince crossed Kashmir, 
Little Tibet, and Ballistan before he reached 
the great glacier of Baltoro which feeds the 
waters of the Indus as well as of rivers 
descending into the eastern sea. Of the 
personal exploit of the Duke as a mountain- 
eer we quote the words of de Filipi: 

“The height attained by the Duke ex- 
ceeds by 700 feet the greatest altitude, 
24,600 feet of altitude, up to then (190%) 
achieved by men upon the mountains. . . . 
But the greatest importance of the Duke's 
ascent does not lie in its having surpass«d 
the official record: Its significance lies in 
its having been made under such unfavor- 
able conditions of snow and weather.”’ 

These points will prove of great interest 
to professional or amateur mountain 
climbers. Of more general interest are the 
superb photographs and photogravures 
which crowd the volume. The photo- 
metric camera and the telephotographic 
camera supply panoramas and views of 
unparalleled beauty. The upper Hima- 
layas and their monotone of the sublime 
are vividly portrayed, and all the latest 
appliances and devices of the camera are 
drawn upon to give us a clear idea of the 
peaks and valleys and rivers of the region. 
We have also a botanical report of the 
plants gathered in the expedition and a 
description of rock specimens met with in 
the Baltoro Moraine. The meteorological 
reports are full and complete. Nor 
is the element of personal adventure want- 
ing to the work which is pleasantly written 
and readable. 


NAPOLEONIC REMINISCENCES 


Fraser, 
Eagles. 
& Co. 


Edward. The War Drama of the 
$ 8vo. Pp. 444. New York: E. P. Dutton 
4. 


On May 18, 1804, Napoleon was pro- 
claimed Emperor as by Divine will and the 
Constitution of the Republic—that is, he 
was made Imperator (commander) and 
hereditary Cesar of the Republic. The 
first thing he proceeded to do was to abolish 
the fasces ax and Phrygian cap of the 
Revolution as a national emblem and 
solemnly to convene the Imperial Council 
of State to decide what this national em- 
blem should be. The elephant and the 
cock, the latter adopted by Roman Gaul, 
were in turn proposed. ‘‘ The cock is quite 
too weak a creature,”’ was the impetuous 
objection of the Emperor. ‘‘ His preference 
was for a lion, lying across the map of 
France with one paw stretched out across 
the Rhine.”” Napoleon proposed in addi- 
tion by way of motto, beneath the lion- 
figure, these defiant words: ‘‘ Malheur a 
qui me cherche.” But the new Cwsar 
changed his mind twenty minutes after the 
Council had dissolved. He struck out the 
somewhat rashly chosen motto and the 
‘lion couchant”’ and substituted the words 
“Un Aigle Eployé”—a spread eagle which 
remained through the two Empires on the 
battle-flag of France as it had been of Rome. 

Mr. Fraser has made the subject of the 
French eagle a peg on which to hang a 
great amount of stirring and romantic 
Napoleonic reminiscence. For, in the eye 
of the emotional Corsican, war was a ro- 
mance and glory a greater motive than 
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religion or even patriotism. ‘‘These 
eagles,’ said Napoleon to his soldiers on the 
day of presentation in the Champ de Mars, 
‘‘shall ever be to you your rallying point. 
Swear to sacrifice your lives in their de- 
fense.”’” At Aspern a certain regiment, whose 
number is unrecorded, was driven back by 
the Austrians and its colonel killed. The 
colonel was left on the field, but the eagle 
was saved. Napoleon personally rallied 
the fugitives and asked for the colonel. 
He was dead, they told him. ‘‘What!”’ he 
cried angrily, ‘‘ you left your colonel’s body 
in the hands of the enemy? Go back in- 
stantly, find it, and remember that a good 
regiment should always be able to produce 
both its colonel and its eagle.’’ The feelings 
with which we read anecdotes like these 
remind us how times have changed since 
the slightest affront to an ambassador or a 
quoen was made a pretext for the absurd 
and cruel waste of blood and money in 
useless warfare. 
In this charming book we follow the 
eacles of Napoleon through all his famous 
battles until that final struggle where the 
Old, Guard died but refused to surrender. 


Austerlitz were lost, recovered, and finally 
vanished from Notre Dame during the 
presence of the Allies at Paris in 1814, and 
a touching tale is told as follows of the dog 


leading makers have adopted the Motz 
who saved the eagle of the Chasseurs of Cushion Tire even though it costs them 


They want their cars to be trouble- 
proof, and at the same time they want the 


whom he was following, was shot, and the sii - — pert 
eagle dropt to-.the ground beneath the PS, J 

How Pneumatic 
Resiliency is Obtained 
By an ingenious mechanical principle, 
‘Moustache,’ who kept him off, growling the Motz Cushion Tire is made lively and 


the Guard at Austerlitz: 


‘The eagle-bearer of the First Battalion, 
to whom the dog was much attached, and 


man’s body. An Austrian regiment was 
making a counter-attack at that point, and 
before the eagle could be picked up, three 
Austrian soldiers ran forward to seize it. 
Two of them attacked the two men of the 
eagle escort. The third was faced by 
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Among leading makers of electric cars, 
the verdict is unanimous. 


more. 





savagely and snapping at the Austrian from 
behind the dead body of the eagle-bearer. 
The man dropt his musket, drew his hanger, 
and cut at ‘Moustache,’ slicing off a paw. 
But in spite of that the dog managed to 
keep him off until assistance came. Then 
the three Austrians were bayonetted and 
the eagle was saved. Marshal Lannes, on 
hearing the story, had a silver collar made 
for ‘Moustache,’ with a medal to hang from 
it, inscribed on one side, ‘‘Jl perdit une 
jambe @ la bataille d’ Austerlitz, et sauva le 
Drapeau de son régiment’’; and on the other 
““Moustache, chien Francais; qu'il soit 
partout respecté et chert comme un Brave.” 


we LLC = — D 
e @ 
“Moustache,” in the end, it may be said, 
died a soldier’s death. He was killed by an M 0 T Z Cushion Tires 


English cannon-ball at Badajoz, and was | BRANCHES: Boston, 4D 


buried on the ramparts there, with a stone 
over him, inscribed: ‘‘Cy git le brave 
Moustache.” 
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Owners of Pleasure Electrics— 
The Perfect Tire 


Has Come 


Now that the Motz Cushion Tire has 
proven itself easy-riding and absolutely 
trouble-proof—after 4 years’ service on 
every type of electric car—we believe it is 
entitled to first claim to perfection. 

Such is the record of the Motz Cushion 
Tire—a tire that entirely does away with 
punctures and blowouts, yet has the com- 
fortable riding qualities of the pneumatic, 
save under excessive speed. 

Most owners of electric cars will con- 
cede this claim to perfection, because most 
Mr. Fraser relates how the eagles of of thera are now using Motz Cushion 


resilient like pneumatic tires. The double, 
notched treads (A in picture) prevent 
skidding and distribute the weight to the 
sides, The sides are undercut (see B), 
which allows free action of slantwise 
bridges (seeC). These bridges are elastic. 
They give and yield like the air in a pneu- 
matic tire. Note D in the picture, show- 
ing shock-absorbing qualities when tire 
runs over a stone. 


Big Money-Savers 

Owners of Motz Cushion Tires are sav- 
ing money, for the days of tire-repair bills 
are gone forever. 

And emergency tires are no longer car- 
ried or needed, 

And again—instead of getting 2,000 to 
3,000 miles’ service, they get 10,000 or 
more. For every set of Motz Cushion 
Tires, on pleasure electrics, is specifically 
GUARANTEED 10,000 miles—z2 years. 

Those who seek tire economy need go 
no farther. 

These tires can be easily applied to any 
standard clincher, universal quick detach- 
able or demountable rim. 


A Tire Book for You 


We publish an interesting and valuable 
book on tires. Thousands of people have 
doubled their motoring pleasures and 
saved countless dollars through reading 
the practical facts in this book No. 98. A 
postal sent today brings it by return mail. 
Give specifications—name of car, model, 
size of rims, etc. 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Company 
Factories and Executive Offices, Akron, Ohio 
Service Stations in All 
Principal Cities 


jundee St.; 2023 Michigan A Cleveland, 1932°Euclid Ave.; Detroit. 999 Woodward Ave.; St. 
Louis, 5187 Delmar inva Kansas City, 409 E. 15th St.; New York, 1737 Broadway; Pittsburgh, 300 N. Craig "St.s 
hiladelphia, 1409 Race 336 W. Pico St. 














WHAT THE COLLEGE DOES FOR ITS 
STUDENTS 

Cooper, Clayton Sed: ck. Why Go to Col- 
lege? Pitlustraved, Cloth. Pp. 212. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.50 net. 

The perennial question ‘‘why go to col- 
lege?” has written itself across the title- 
page of more than one volume of con- 
vineing argument and alluring description. 
For the daughters of the land Alice Free- 
man Palmer’s charming essay gives ade- 
quate answer—‘‘to secure happiness and 
health, good friends, and .high ideals, 
permanent interests of a noble, kind, and 
large capacity for usefulness in the world. 

© provide evidence of the value of col- 
lege training and college life, Mr. Clayton 
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Beats a Tub Bath 
“40 Ways” 


Sends You Down to Work 
Feeling Like a Boy 


Any way you take it—cold, hot or tepid—you’ll 
find a shower far more luxuriou. thana tub bath. 


A cold shower every morning—especially in warm 
weather—is the finest kind of a tonic; stirs the blood 
up; arouses energy; puts you in shape for hard work. 


And a warm or hot shower with soap is the most en- 
joyable way in the world to get clean. 


Let us prove that by sending you a new kind of 
shower for free trial right on your own bath tub— 


Let Us Lend You a 


Kenney Needle Shower 


On 10 Days’ Free Trial 


There is almost as much difference between a needle shower 
and an ordinary overhead shower as between a bath in a porce- 
lain tub and a sponge bath out of a tin bowl. 

And here is a high-grade meedle shower throwing four gener- 
ous, stimulating streams instead of only one. Yet it costs less 
than half as much as the cheapest overhead shower you can get. 


No Bothersome, Unsanitary Curtain 
Works on new principle. Needs no clammy, dripping curtain 
to keep it from spla hing out of the tub. 
_Doing away with the expensive curtain and with overhead 
piping and complicated parts is what makes the price so low. 
’ No Shock to the Head 


When you stand erect in using this new kind of shower, not a 
drop of water touches your head. +All strikes direct against the 
body, from the shoulders down. But if you want to douse your 
head, simply bend over a trifle. 
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If You Keep It 


All Metal— Fits Any Tub 
Nickel finish over brass. A very 
handsome Fixture. Easily put up on 
any bath tub. Never in the way. 
Always ready to use. 
Don’t Send Any Money 
Just order on your letterhead or en- 
close business card or reference and 
you'll get the shower complete and pre- 
paid for ten days’ free enjoyment. 
If you want to keep it, just send us $6 
in full payment; if not simply return the 
shower. Better order t day. 


M.D. Reddan Specialty Co. 


25 West Broadway, New York 
(Responsible Agents Wanted.) (1) 








Nothing better for the cough of bronchitis and asthma, 
hoarsen 


2c, 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
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‘TROCHE 
For Bronchitis 


ees and throat irritation. Ured over 50 years. 


50c, $1.00. Sample Free, 


Mass. 








Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


Mothers, send us this advertisement 
and your address on a postcard, with ggist’s 
name, and we will mail you a Ball-cup Nipple 

totry. Fits any small-neck bottle. Only nipple 

with open food-cup and protected orifice at bot- 

tom—w‘'! not collapse, feeds regularly. Out- 

lasts orumary nipples, Only one to a family. 

State baby’s age, kind and quantity of food. HalfSection 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. 1355 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











RUBBERSET 


THE SAFETY TOOTH BRUSH 


HE ONLY TOOTH BRUSH ever made that can guaran- 
tee the permanency of each bristle. The Rubberset construc- 
tion holds the bristles everlastingly tight in a hard rubber base. The 
tufts are scientifically shaped, too, to clean in and around all the 


teeth. 


packing. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 
(R.C H.T. Co., Props.) 
Newark,N.J. 





BY THOROUGHLY 
STERILIZED BEFORE 
BEING SEALEO 
IN THIS BOX 


Each brush sold in individual box and is sterilized before 
At all Druggists and Department Stores. 
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BRISTLES 
HELD IN 
HARD RUBBER 
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S. Cooper has visited not less than seven 
hundred diverse institutions in North 
America in the last ten years. His book 
presents his conclusions as to the measure 
of success with which the college fits the 
modern youth for the modern -world. 

The college is a gateway to ‘‘the larger 
life of spirit and service.”’ ‘‘The true 
modern university contributes to the 
world a great-minded and a great-hearted 
man, to whom college life has been a 
soul’s birth as well as a mind’s awakening ”’ 
For practical proof that the masters of 
the business world of to-day, many «f 
them without a college degree, value the 
higher learning, ‘‘one has simply to read 
the names in the catalogs of the great 
universities and colleges of Americ:, 
where the names of the sons of virtually 
all the great business and professional men 
will be found.” 

The testimony to the power of per- 
sonality in college halls is striking: ‘(Of 
one hundred graduates whom I asked the 
concrete question, ‘What do you consider 
to be the most valuable thing in your 
college course?’ eighty-six said, substai- 
tially, ‘Personal contact with a great 
teacher.’’”’ Here is the secret of power to 
which the colleges may well give heed. 
Mr. Cooper wisely discerns that to-day 
the chief need of the North Americaa 
educational system is to focus attention 
upon the individual student rather than 
his environment, either in the curriculum 
or in the college buildings. To secure the 
greatest men of the time, ‘‘men of great 
heart as well as of great brain who will live 
with students, truly caring for them as 
well as teaching them” is to solve the 
problem of preparing young men for 
leadership and useful citizenship. Only 
by such means will the college “‘set the 
hearts of their youth on flame.” 

The fine pictures of noted college 
buildings from the skilful etchings of Mr. 
and Miss Stevens enhance the value of 
Mr. Cooper’s spirited book. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Vizetelly, Frank Earnest. Republican France. 
1870-1912. 8vo. Pp. 511. New York: Boston, 
Small, Maynard & Co. $4. 

This history of the first forty-two years 
of the French Republic is written by a 
man who saw Gambetta proclaim the 
Republic at the gate of the Ministry of 
the Interior, and who lived at Paris during 
the German occupation. Since then Mr. 
Vizetelly has made a thorough study of his 
subject. He knows France and the French 
temper, and as a writer has the power 
While strictly and 
conscientiously accurate he writes as if 
he were detailing the memoirs of some lady 
of fashion in the reign of Francis I.—that 
is, he has the keen eye and the lightness of 
touch which enable him to group his in- 
cidents in the most dramatic and at- 
tractive way. We must look upon this 
work as presenting a faithful and vivid 
picture of France as it has been since the 
Battle of Sedan. 


Lorand, Arnold. Health and _ Longevity 
Through Rational Diet. 8vo. Pp. 350. Phila- 
delphia: E. A. Davis Company. $2.50. 





| Dr. Lorand, whose address is Carlsbad, 
|has had _ exceptional opportunities of 
| studying the various complaints and dis- 
| eases which have their seat in the stomach 
and of prescribing for their cure. He is an 
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authority on the subject, and we welcome 
this American reprint of a book pub- 
lished and highly thought of in Europe. 
His subtitle is ‘‘Hints in regard to food 
and the usefulness or harmful effects of 
the various articles of diet.” It has been 
said that at forty every man is either a 
physician or a fool. Many men at that 
age are either dyspeptics or dunces. By 
studying Dr. Lorand’s lucid and com- 
preiiensive instructions the reader will at 
any rate be enabled to avoid that reck- 
Jessness in regard to health which the 
Doctor considers to be the _ prevailing 
weakness in American society. 


Rese, A. M. D. Napoleon’s Competes in 
ssta. Anno. 1812—Medico-Historical. 12mo. 
212. New York: Published by the Author. 173 
ington Ave. $1.50. 
yr. Rose has opened up a new and in- 
sting field of inquiry with regard to 
the terrible retreat of Napoleon’s army 
from: Moseow. The horrors of that re- 
tres‘ have been outlined by many his- 
torizns and by romance writers like Balzac, 
bu: the details, the scientific medical 
aspects of the campaign, have never 
been adequately dealt with before. A 
mass of unpublished material has been 
coliccted and arranged by Dr. Rose. 
The result is a volume of unique value 
and interest. The author writes with 
intelligence. He has reproduced nine 
of 0. Merlé’s spirited illustrations of 
Gelin’s ‘‘In Russland 1812.” 


Baila, Ignatius. The Romance of the Roths- 


childs. Pp. 295. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1913. $3 net. 

It is certainly a romance that, in less than 
a century, a family should have risen from 
the position of ‘‘petty hawker” in the 
Frankfort Ghetto to that of ‘‘the first 
bankers of Europe.” The story of this 
rise comprizes much of the history of 
Europe, the story of the debts and loans 
of its constituent states during that cen- 
tury. This volume gives an account of 
the fabulous success of the Rothschild 
family and a sketch of the lives of the 
different members who have contributed 
to its greatness. The founder was Maier 
Amschel, a small Jewish trader, but his 
sons became millionaires and his grand- 
sons multi-millionaires. The strongest 
characteristics of the entire family have 
been devotion to race and religion, ‘‘con- 
cord, integrity, industry”’ (the motto of 
the Rothschild Barony, created in 1822); 
and their loyalty to the instructions of 
the family founder, which obliges them 
to marry only in their own ranks. Banks 
were established in the cities of London, 
Paris, Vienna, -Frankfort, and Naples, 
with one brother in charge of each. Each 
brought the best that was in him to the 
development of the Rothschild fortune 
and reputation. It is a wonderful record 
of a wonderful family and must be univer- 
sally interesting as the history of the most 
powerful banking establishment in Europe. 
The volume is enlivened by anecdotes and 
intimate details and shows what can be 
ace “ee by united effort and devotion. 


Our Book of Memories. Letters by ag 
McCarthy to Mrs. Campbell Praed. Pp. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 1913. “oA. 


The present volume consists of the let- 
ters from Justin McCarthy to Mrs. Praed 
during ‘a life-long friendship—letters which 
Were written by him in connection with a 
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you immensely. 


bungalows and cottages. 


of seventeen feet. 
house construction. 


tail instructions and illustrations. 


cially, in writing us. 


paint and varnish for the outside and inside, 
for erection, eliminati 


cess of Aladdin houses have 
advantages. Dwellings of 


North American Construction 


It illustrates graphically the remarkable results 
of scientific planning and designing—to lower costs. 
in detail the standard of quality maintained in all materials fur- 
nished. It pictures attractively dozens of large and small houses, 
You will learn how practically every 
inch of lumber in the log is utilized without waste. 
learn how a sixteen foot 2x 4 is literally made to do the work 
It is a story of wonderful advancement in 

The Aladdin house comes to you with every 
piece of material cut to the exact length, breadth and thickness. 
It is ready to be erected and nailed together in the usual way, 
but practically without the use of a saw. All the material is 
marked and numbered and is accompanied with complete and de- 
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Protect Yourself Agamst the Middleman 


and Save $600 to $900 On Your Home 


The Aladdin System brings you in direct touch with the original pro- 
ducer of the timber—cuts out the middlemen and their big profits. 
The result is a clean saving of several hundred dollars of your money. 


Bungalows, Dwellings, Cottages, Coreses 


If you contemplate building, the Aladdin catalog will interest 


yy - 


It describes 


You will 


Sleeping Porches, Pergolas, Trellises 
A special Aladdin catalog is devoted to Summer Cottages, Gar- 
ages, Sun Rooms, Sleeping Porches, Arbors, Trellises and Window 
Boxes. Many artistic designs are shown and at prices wonderfully 
low. If interested in these things, mention this catalog 99, espe- 


Shipments from Michigan, Florida, Texas, Missouri, 
California and Oregon 

The price on each house includes material guaranteed to be sufficient for 
the completion of the house as follows: all framing lumber cut to fit; sidi 
cut to fit; sheathing cut to fit; flooring cut to fit; = outside and inside fini 

cut to fit: windows, frames, casings, stairways, gl ass, hardware, locks, nails, 

ingles, plaster ‘board for ali 

rooms or lath and plaster, with complete instructions and illustrations 

the necessity of skilled labor. 


Eight years’ suc- 


_ their money-saving and time-saving 
om two rooms to twelve rooms are illus- 
trated, with prices from $125.00up. Ask for Catalog G. 


Company, 220 Aladdin Ave. , Bay City, Mich. 
VANUANEAUGUANUNEAUOQUAUEGOUUQOQUEONUUGHOUECQAUEQOUOQQQU000U0000000000000U08000000U000UU00000000U000000001000000000000000090000000000000000000000811 





“DON TSHOUT” 


“*Thear you. I can hear now as 
body. *How?’ 


pair in my ears now, but they 
pers invisible. I would not know 
I had them in m myeelf, only that 
T hear all right. 


**The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 

are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it.’’ Over one hundred thon- 





literary collaboration, the fruit of which 


sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila. 








KEITH’S $1 Offer 


au- 
thoritative 

| magazine on 
planning, build- 

‘ ep ggg 


offer for’ $1 00 %& 
| enterasixmonths’ 
#} subscription and 
itp'd. 


Keith’s Design No. 1400 mail you pos: 
lomes Costin 


Two Books of Plans $i. 3: 


today is great value offer and get asplen- 
“ Sent cen Bsmt magazine as six months two 
ith’s Archt. Studies containi ns. 


M. L. KEITH, 435 Keith Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Let a Master 


Teach You Music 


You can take the personal weekly music les- 
sons of America’s great master teachers in the 
privacy of your home atsmall cost. No matter 
what your age, whether you are a beginner, 
advanced player or teacher, you can learn to 
sing, play or teach any branch of music in a 
short time, with the same ease and success as 
though you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus quickly satisfy your musical longing, for 
pleasure, accomplishment, culture or profes- 
sional success, and earn a Diploma, a Teac..er’s 
Certificate, or the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 


Paderewski Endorses 


These Courses of personal, individual, weekly les- 
sons which are so clear, simple and practical that a 
child can learn from them, have been critically ex- 
amined and endorsed by the great Paderewski, Walter 
Damrosch, John Phillip Sousa, Rev. Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
Lyon & Healy and many others. Our Free Art Catalog con- 
tains their letters and explains how you can take— 

Students’ (with the aid o; 
PIANO , Students, | VOICE {i" fhe aid of 
Courses,) by Wm., H, Phonograph,) by Geo. 
ag a aay ace cen oon te = of 
s America’s grea e 

panies. ” BMusic, London. 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition, by 
the eminent Adolph Rosenbecker; and Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, noted composer. Pipe Organ, by Clarence 
Eddy, world’s greatest Pipe Organist. 

Violin, Cornet, Public School Music, History, 

Choral Conducting, Reed Organ, Mandolin, 

Guitar and Banjo, y great teachers, 

Over 100,000 music lovers have taken these 
lessons. Thousands of these students enthus- 
iastically write us :— 


‘‘Am surprised and delighted with 
my rapid and thorough progress’’ 


~ ArtCatalogFree 


Our valuable free Art Catalog 
contains specimen lessons, a mus- 
ical dictionary, photographs and 
biographies of great musicians, as 
well as a copy of our Binding 
Guarantee of Satisfaction, and our 
Hand Dipl Fill out the 
coupon and get the catalog Free, 
then decide this vital question of 
correct music lessons. A few Partial 
Free Scholarships greatly reducing the 
cost, available to early applicants only. 
Write today. 


SIEGEL-MYERS 
Correspondence School of Music 
795 Siegel-Myers Bldg. 33 Chicago, Ill. 
==Fill In, Cut Out, and Mail Coupon Today for Catalogesa= 
SIEGEL-MYERS School of Music, 
795 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send your 80-page Art Music Book, with par- 
Lesso: 


ticulars o* your Scholarship Offer of Music ns, 
under mas. °r teachers at home. 










PD TUNE sons avicnwonse sosesed-sesnen eee en 
In which of the above courses 
are you most interested? . 
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was several novels, the best known, per- 
haps, ‘“‘The Right Honorable.’’ These 
letters are edited and annotated by Mrs. 
Praed herself, and are full of vivid and 
engrossing revelations in regard to the 
political struggles of England during the 
time of the Gladstone Home Rule Bills, 
and they contain innumerable intimate 
facts about the great men of art, litera- 
ture, and politics of those days. 

Cardinal Newman hag said, ‘‘The true 
life of a man is contained in his letters,” 
and these are ‘‘a spontaneous presenta- 
tion of the man himself (McCarthy, the 
leader, for many years, of the Irish Party),” 
and ‘‘never a word, whether penned in 


and acts of man to have been other than 
faithful to his highest principles.” 

Justin McCarthy’s mark was made be- 
fore this collaboration began, but in the 
close sympathy of these literary colleagues 
there is a frankness of expression which 
sheds an illuminating light on the inner 
working and the problems of the House of 
Commons. 

Charles Stewart Parnell figures prom- 
inently in the discussions. It is inter- 
esting to read a friend’s criticism on the 
weakness and greatness of the ‘“‘ uncrowned 
King.” It is a book of deep interest, edi- 
fying and entertaining, and combines the 
fascination of a novel with the authorita- 
tive facts of history. 


Phillips, Mary E. James Fenimore Cooper. 
Pp. 368. New York and London: John Lane Com- 
pany. 1913. $2.50 net. 

Miss Phillips’s book is a direct and sim- 
ply told sketch of Cooper, the man—not 
the author. It gives, in a clear, forceful 
way, accounts of events in his life, his asso- 
ciates, his homes, his works, and his char- 
acter. We see a man successful in a ma- 
terial as well as an artistic way, and to 
whom all experiences furnished available 
material, from his years in the navy, to 
his foreign travels of later years. His 
home life and its beauties are made real 
in these pages. There is a wealth of illus- 
trations. Many of these, indeed, the most 
of them, will be entirely new to the public. 
Americans should know more of its great 
men, particularly this famous author. 
Every loyal American should read the 
book. Professor Lounsbury’s volume on 
Cooper—a little masterpiece of criticism 
and narrative—is admirably supplemen- 
ted by Miss Phillips’s book. Readers of 
each will find it necessary to go, to the 
other, in order to complete their knowl- 
edge of this great American. 


Memoirs Relating to Fouché, Minister of 
Police under Napoleon I. Translated from the 
French by E. Jules Méras. Cloth. Pp. 314. New 
York: Sturgis and Walton. $1.50 net. 

A chapter of French history from the 
sources, whether recorded by the Duc 
d’Otrante or compiled from his journals, 
is here offered to English readers. Seen 
through the medium of a personality which 
“lacked nothing in ability, but little in com- 
mon sense, everything in virtue,”’ the times 
portrayed seem sordid, and the character of 
Napoleon does not appear in heroic size. 
The spirit of self-appreciation which per- 
vades the memoirs does not conduce to 
unprejudiced interpretations of contem- 
poraneous events, of which the writer con- 
sidered himself magne pars. The student 
of French history will, however, find in- 
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We Actually 


Save You $7.50 
On ThisRocker 





Sixteen dollars 
is what your 
local dealer would ask for this handsome chair 
Then note our /ow price—only $8.50. It’s a 
beautifully designed MAaASTER-BuILt Rocker, 
made of finest quarter-sawed oak, Maroken:: 
leather cushion Height, 35 inches; width, 3: 
inches; depth, 21 inches. Completed and fin 
ished in color you may choose. Shipped to you 
in tour sections—assembled in a few minutes. {ff 
Anyone can do it. 


Write Today for Our Free Book 
On Master-Buit Furniture 


Pocket the dealer’s profit. Remember, we 
ship direct to you, and eliminate all ‘‘go-between’ 
rofits. You save from 25% to 7s ; his big free. 
k of ours—with hundredsof fine pict show 
many Master-Buitt designs that you want. Ther 
are chairs, settees, tables, couches, etc.—all built by 
the well-known Brooks method- piece guaran- 
teed to please or your money right back! YOU want 
this Free Furniture Catalog? rite today sure. 


o i 
This Quarter-Sawed Oak Settee | 
Shipped Direct to You—Only $14.50 {jj 

Your local dealer has it priced at $25.00. Solid 
quarter-sawed oak—beautiful ‘ain—Marokene 
leather cushions. Length, 67 inches; height, 371 
inches; depth 21 inches. We complete and finish 
in any color you choose. Shipped in four sections. 
A rare settee opportunity for you. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
1803 Sidney Street, Saginaw, Michigan 














“In Detroit— 
Real Estate Pays” 

“In Detroit— 
Life is Worth Living” 


These are only TWO of a dozen reasons 
why an investment in PACKARD PARK 
will pay you. It is the new industria] home- 
site, only ten minutes by street car from the 
immense PACKARD AULO PLANT 
(6,400 men employed) and a dozen other 
big factories. 


$10 Secures a Lot in 


PACKARD PARK 


and $5 a month pays for it. Prices from $200 
to $450. Workers who look to Detroit as a 
probable future home, business men who 
know of Detroit’s wonderful growth, as well 
as investors who seek safe and profitable use 
for spare capital, can all find valuable facts in 
our book about Detroit Real Estate and map 
4 showing development of the city and suburbs. 
Write us today. 


BURTON, WEISS & CO., Real Estate 


Members of Detroit Real Estate Board 
601 Whitney Bldg. DETROIT, Mich. 








teresting material in the record. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Crockett, S. BR. Patsy. Pp. 311. 
Macmillan Company. 


Patsy was the daughter of a Scotch 
jaird, a fascinating creature full of life and 
spirit, a good friend to the Garlands, the 
adored of Louis Raincy, and beautiful to 
look upon. This Crockett tale presup- 
poses Scotch heather, mountain-sides, and 
sandy reaches of shore, but it has the usual 
Crockett excitement in the episodes which 
portray the development of the drama. 
We see Patsy first racing along the sands 
to warn the Garland lads of the approach 
of the Press-Gang; laier, in an exciting 
rescue by Stair Garland and Louis, when 
the Duke of Lyonesse attempts to abduct 
her. Throughout it is a love story of al- 
mosi melodramatic tendencies, but it is fuil 
of action. The descriptions of court life 
and the wild moorland are contrastingly 
effective. Patsy finally realizes that the 
formalities of court life and a Prince’s adu- 
lation do not satisfy her. She flies to the 
resciic of Stair at the first word of danger. 
Lov« finds a way, and, while the story is 
neitier wonderful nor startling, it is an 
interesting tale full of excitement and with 
a satisfactory ending. 


New York: 


Housman, Laurence. King John of Jingalo. 
Pp. 377. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 

Any one with a vivid imagination and a 
keen appreciation of satirical allegory will 
enjoy this book that reminds one, tho only 
slightly, of Mr. Chester’s ‘‘ Jingo.” King 
John of Jingalo is a typical monarch of 
modern development, of much pomp, and 
no power, and the narrative of his life, his 
desire to assert himself, and his consequent 
tilts with his cabinet ministers, form a 
forcible satire on modern English politics, 
and interesting reading. Together with 
his political awakening come some per- 
sonal experiences with his son Max and 
daughter Charlotte, which give oppor- 
tunity for frank talk on morals and mod- 
ern movements. The story includes bomb 
explosions, the jailing of the monarch him- 
self, and two interesting love episodes. 


Pryce, Richard. Jezebel. Pp. 378. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.35. 

Mr. Pryce is not as well known in Amer- 
ica as in England, where he has been a 
successful writer for many years, but the 
reading public will appreciate this com- 
pelling and original story, which he tells 
with power and in easy style. The open- 
ing chapter gives the keynote of the whole 
narrative in the description of a church 
christening, where Lord Dormoral, be- 
lieving his wife unfaithful, publicly brands 
her daughter with the name of “‘ Jezebel.” 
Stung by his unjust accusation and cruel 
coldness, the mother flees with her cousin, 
Mr. Riversley, and so gives the world a 
chance to look askance at the poor little 
maiden. As the child developed and grew 
into an unmistakable likeness to her 
father he was compelled to realize the 
mistake he had made. He then endeav- 
ored in every way to make up to his daugh- 
ter in love and devotion for the results of 
his cruelty. 

There are heartaches and misunder- 
Standings before the lovable English girl 
redeems her name and the position of her 
family. Mr. Pryce has made a dramatic 
and engrossing story out of this unusual 
collection of possibilities. 
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tlative Beauty 


Is Not A Matter of Cost- 


Hy-tex 


proves it 


Hy-tex Brick 


with its pliable, soft-colored units gives more beauty 


and individuality to 
any other material. 


a wall than is possible with 
You know the discoloration 


of stucco and the frailty of wood. ‘Then reflect 
on the permanence of Hy-tex—its elimination of 


painting and repair 


cost! To make any judg- 


ment fair to yourself you seed our new booklet 


*‘Genuine Economy 


in Home-Building.’”’ Send 


for your copy today—a postal will do. 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Company 


Dept. D, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BALTIMORE, MD., 11 East Lexington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Chamber of Commerce Bld. 
CLEVELAND, O., Schofield Bld. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Board of Trade Bld. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Rialto Bid. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 211 S. Fourth St. 
NEW YORK CITY, 381 Fourth Ave. 
OMAHA. NEB., Woodmen of the World Bid. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Real Estate Trust Bld. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, Ohio Bid. 
Colorado Bid. 
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Raincoats 


of the highest quality for men and women 


Tailored to Your Order 
 oadpersng Soy es yo 98S toned fit—better style and finish 
PRICE $9.22 
No Deposit—No Advance Payment 


biggest raincoat value you ever saw— 
or if it is not wholly satisfactory—don’t pay for it. 


iver and prepay all charges. Write for our 
samples, models and simple blank without any 
obligation. 


ENGLISH RAINCOAT TAILORS 
500 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


here at double our prices. 


We 
















Avoids land Saves 
Mistakes BrainWork 
For General or 
Desk. Over 60,000 tn use. ee 
sold through Recommendation. 
Srom your Stationer or order 
direct. Price includes handsome 
Morocco case. Every machine guar- 
anteed. Money refunded if not 
Satisfactory after 10 days’ trial. 
Sales Agents Wanted 





$1) Gem 
f Adding Machine 
ft oe ‘ 5 

















(canted 5%. X1.) CE 
For Fences ' 

We manufacture hun- 

dreds of designs of or- 


namental fences, both 

tlt Wire and Iron Picket, 

Arches and Entrance 
MH ee 

5 hurches, cemeteries, 

ka and factories, oe, Hg- wr tr catalogue end special 

2427 Yaendes Strect ladianapelia, Indiana 



























































for lawns, 
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i] and change of temperature (I know, for I 


a) imported cigar. 


As shown by the above illustration, 
EDWIN SENIORS are packed 25 ina 
box, in a new and convenient style. Each 
cigar is contained in an individual paper 
emvelope, which forms protection against 

— when cigars are carried in the 
pocket. 


Make all checks p. 


EDWIN CIGA CO. 








lam Moving My Factory— 
So If You Smoke Cigars 


Here’s Your Chance: 


MORTON R. EDWIN 


| prefer to do my moving in a way 
that will mean new customers, 
so here’s my offer: 


I have on hand 250,000 EDWIN SENIOR 
CIGARS that retail at 10c each (and are 
worth even more) and instead of moving 
them to my new location, which means 
checking— packing— moving—unpacking— 
rechecking—and damages from breakage 


have moved before) | will sell for the next 
30 days—or while they last—these 


EDWIN SENIORS 


in lots of 


100 for $3.00 


by prepaid Parcels Post or Express direct to you 


These cigars are 434 inches long, 1% inch thick, 
are Picadura Havana filled, selected stock, Con- 
necticut shade-grown wrapper, and equal the best 


If you are not more than satisfied send them back and I will 
refund your money without a word. This is a “‘get-acquainted” 
offer, and I have not a dissatisfied acquaintance on my list. 

Be sure to date your ye ig as I will fillthem in 


pocary: ~ y Fi ~emnge State whether you 
al ild, Medium or Strong Cigars. 


If you want to reer the s bemetits of. So unusual offer— 


66 West 125th Street, New York 























Think How Long You've Bothered with That 


Same Old Corn 


Perhaps you have pared it an hun- 

dred times and seen 
it grow again. 

You have daubed it 

with liquids, maybe. 

Or used o!4-time plas- 


ters. 


And the corn re- 
mains as bothersome 
asever. It will remain 
until you treat it in a 
Scientific way. 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 


Other folks do this: 

They apply a Blue-jay 
the pain stops instantly. 
hours, they forget the corn. 

In two days the corn is loosened, 
and they lift it out. 

No pain, no soreness, no discomfort. 
And no more bother with that corn. 

A million corns monthly are now 
being removed in this gentle, modern 
way. ‘Try it on that old corn. 


laster, and 
hen, for 48 





B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 


C wraps around the toe. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable, 


D is rubber adtesi ve to fasten the plaster on, 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15c and 25c per package 


ee Mailed Free, 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters, 
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CURRENT POETRY 


LL modern poets,” says Mr. wohn 

Macy, in his interesting and thought- 
ful book, ‘‘ The Spirit of American Litcra- 
ture’ (Doubleday, Page & Co.), “ have 
been overwhelmed by the beauty of an- 
cient poets; they have fed on the classics, 
sometimes assimilating them so thor- 
oughly as to build new tissue of the divine 
nutriment, sometimes, far too often, trail- 
ing an undigested pseudo-classicism across 
their pages.”” He goes on to say that he 
who writes verse nowadays has at once 
a double resource and a double burien, 
having both the ancient poets and the 
tremendous body of poetry in living !an- 
guages from which to draw an inspiration 
sometimes dangerous. 

This ‘‘ undigested pseudo-classicisin,” 
to use Mr. Macy’s severe phrase, is not 
altogether absent from Eva Gore Booth’s 
“The Agate Lamp ” (Longmans, Green & 
Co.). The art, graceful and homely, which 
gave us such unforgettable lines as 

‘‘ The little waves of Breffny 

Go stumbling through my heart.” 
is almost lost in a multitude of unconvin- 
cing poems to Leonardo Da Vinci, Rodin’s 
Caryatides, Luini’s Silenzia, Orpheus, and - 
the Divina Commedia. The clear spir- 
ituality of the Irishwoman is supplanted 
by a cloudy mysticism. But there are 
some poems in the book of sufficient 
beauty to remind us that this is really the 
work of a poet. We quote two of them. 
The first is a splendidly colored picture. 
The thought in the eighth line is by no 
means new, but, as a whole, “ Walls ’’ is 
an admirable piece of work. The second 
poem suggests beautifully one of the 
greatest and most tragic figures of Celtic 
legend. 


Walls 
By Eva GORE BOooTH 


Free to all souls the hidden beauty calls, 

The sea thrift dwelling on her spray-swept height, 

The lofty rose, the low-grown aconite, 

The gliding river and the stream that brawls 

Down the sharp cliffs with constant breaks and 
falls— 

All these are equal in the equal light— 

All waters mirror the one Infinite. 


God made a garden, it was men built walls; 

But the wide sea from men is wholly freed: 
Freely the great waves rise and storm and break, 
Nor softlier go for any landlord's need, 

Where rhythmic tides flow for no miser’s sake 
And none hath profit of the brown sea-weed, 
But all things give themselves, yet none may take. 


The Romance of Maeve 
By Eva GorRE BOOTH 


The harvest is scant, and the laborer, 
Returning at sunset with so few sheaves, 

















Has gathered gold bracken and silver fir 
And boughs of the elm and the brown beech 
leaves. 


Fuel enough for the evening blaze. 
When the blue of the sky grows wintry and 
| pale, 
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And the pilgrim home from the wild wood ways 
Can read by the fire an ancient tale: 


How a great Queen would cast away her crown, 
The tumult of her high victorious pride, 
To rest among the scattered fir-cones brown 
And watch deep waters through the moonlight 
glide. 






One of the most attractively printed 
and bound books of verse published dur- 
ing the last few years is ‘‘ Songs of the 
Love Unending, a Sonnet Sequence,” 
which bears the imprint of The Brothers 
of the Book, Chicago, and was printed by 
Frederick and Bertha Goudy, at the Vil- 
lage Press, New York. Admirable as the 
little volume is in format, the;quality of 
Mr. Kendall Banning’s verse falls in no 
respect below the high level of its me- 
chanical presentation. We quote two 
sonnets, remarkable in their combination 
of high and. strongly felt emotion, and 
technical perfection. 










Communion 








By KENDALL BANNING 

















No circumstance of death shall part us twain: 

My love for thee is not for but a day; 

But sometime, somehow, ever and for aye, 
Mine arms shall hold thee to mine own again. 
Time shall not enter unto love’s domain. 

Men, creeds and worlds and gods, in grim array, 

Like chaff before the storm, shall sweep away, 
And death shall die. But love, our king, shall 

reign. 


Somewhere, between the black, abysmal night 
That broods in silence, endless and profound 
Below the thunders of the seventh hell, 

And heaven's utmost high, celestial height, 
Where perfect love by perfect peace is crowned, 
My soul shall find thee, and the rest is well. 













Coronation 





By KENDALL BANNING 


My footsteps shall not falter; I shall win 
My throne beside thee, by love’s sword, and bear 
My soul erect, and as a crown shall wear 
The glories of the love-life that has been. 
Yea, borne exultant in love’s paladin, 
Beneath thy banners, as to answered prayer, 
I shall approach the sanctuary where 
Thy spirit waits me, and shall enter in. 





Aside, O Death! And throw the portals wide, 
That I may enter by thy mystic door 
Where vision shall not fail nor lips be dumb. 
There I with thee, as bridegroom with the bride, 
Shall hold communion till space is not more 
And time is ended. . . Yea, I come, I come! 








Katharine Tynan is a poet whose art 
grows surer and stronger with the years. 
She is, perhaps, best known for her work in 
the Irish idiom, but she writes equally 
well a verse free from any dialectal pecu- 
liarities. Here is a study of winter, vivid 
and sensuous, and marked by clear and 
imaginative symbolism. It appeared in 
the London New Witness: 














The Winter Garden 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 


The Winter Garden lies at rest, 

The clay upon her brows and breast; 
The winding sheet drawn to her chin; 
Her eyes blue the lids within. 


The Winter Garden grieved and pined— 
She lies out in the rain and wind— 
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Fireless Cooker 
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stews, bakes, broils, fries and boils all kinds 
of meats, breakfast cereals, vegetables, etc. 


I'm Making a Special Price on 10,000 Cook- 
ers—Let Me Mail You Prices and This Free 
Book of 125 Famous Fireless Cooker Recipes 
you. Wate & me today. Twill gladiy 2 a you AS me 4 book 
of recipes and quote you prices. 'M. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 250, Detroit, Mich, 


pictures to the recent tragedy in which 
Capt. Robert F. Scott heroically went to 
death. In The Morning Albertan a young 
Canadian poet commemorates the event 
in lines full of nervous energy and pas- 
sionate sincerity. 
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plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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supply you, send us his name and we will send you 
a sample portfolio free. 
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Until she fell asleep so pure, 
A quiet dreamer, still, demure. 


They heaped her shroud with rose and myrtle; 
Lilies, carnations strewed her kirtle; 

Her kirtle of the green is on 

Under the cere-cloth, straight and wan. 


Sleeping she hath within her arms 
The wild songs and the soft charms; 
The butterfly by her is laid, 

The bee streaked in her chilly bed. 


A day will come, a day and hour, 

Of a wild hope and a warm shower; 

And a voice crying in bush and brake: 
“The maid sleepeth: Daughter, awake!" 


The Winter Garden then will rise, 
Cast the clay from mouth and eyes: 
Her eyes will be the eyes of a bride, 
The King’s Daughter be glorified. 


In her green kirtle she will show; 
Scattering blossom she will go: 

She shall trip it on a green hill, 

With the wind-flower and the daffodil. 


Alone—withouten leaf or bud. 

What wild dreams stir in her blood? 
Under her hood what dream of mirth, 
Of a new Heaven and a new earth? 


It fs a far cry from these memories and 


The Antarctic Martyrs 
By ROBERT J. C. STEAD 


Not to the wreck of crashing shell, 
Not to the boastful bugle’s breath; 
Not as our war-made heroes fell, 
Fell they, in the uttermost gates of death; 
Hungered, and lone, in the ice-swept zone, 
They died to the bleak wind’s monotone. 


Not in the war of man and man, 
Not in the red, blood-heat of strife; 
Not where the blasts of hatred fan 
The baser hearts at the price of life; 
Solemn and great, they sat with Fate, 
And, knowing the end, dared still—to wait! 


What did they seek in that manless land? 
Glory or gold, or rich estate? 
Nought: but they heard their God’s command 
Which bids our Britain still be great! 
British—and mad—they could die, and be 
glad, 
While the wild wastes wept for them, weirdly 
sad. 


From the London Spectator we take this 
simple and musical rendition of an ancient 
and familiar tragedy. 


An Old Song 


DOROTHEA MACKELLAR 


The almond-bloom is overpast, the cherry blos- 
soms blow; 
I never loved but one man, and I never told him 
so. 
My flowers will never come to fruit, but I have 
kept my pride— 
A little, cold, and lonely thing, and I have naught 
beside. 
The spring wind caught my flowering dreams, 
they lightly blew away. 
I never had but one true love, and he died yes- 
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Marriage 
Depends 

largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
y many A of itself, nor correct- 


ly from ord: inary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Tllustrated) 

by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge s Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 








Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
/ Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 
Allin one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


MAKING CRIMINALS CATCH 
THEMSELVES 


HE old-fashioned detective who as- 
sumes and asserts is being sup- 
planted by the psychological investigator 
who weighs and measures. Prof. Hugo 
Munsterberg, the Harvard psychologist, 
was not taken seriously when, a few years 
ago, he began to advocate the practise of 
“ psycho-analysis ” in detecting criminals, 
but the power of suggestion as a means of 
making crooks catch themselves is now 
being used by many of the secret-service 
departments of the larger cities, and by 
practically all the best private agencies. 
“ Tf you want to catch a crook,’’ says Ray- 
mond C. Schindler, formerly manager of 
William J. Burns’s agency in New York, 
“you must get that crook to help you. 
The crook will not, of course, take the job 
willingly. To get him to work is the prob- 
lem of the real detective.” The subject 
is dealt with at length by Arthur B. Reeve 
in The World’s Work, and two stories from 
his article will illustrate the use of the new 
theory in practical thief-detection: 



































A prominent broker had been robbed 
by his brother, who for five or six years 
had been acting as his bookkeeper. The 
loss was fifty or sixty thousand: dollars, 
and the money had been spent gradually 
on the “‘ Great White Way.” 

When the thefts were finally discovered, 
the broker, not wishing to have his family 
name besmirched, did nothing more than 
discharge his brother. He first asked him, 
however, how much he had left, and the 
brother said that aside from two or three 
hundred dollars he had spent all. Reports 
came to the broker later that the brother 
was still keeping up the old pace. It 
seemed reasonable to suppose that he had 
some of the money “ salted” away in a 
safety-deposit box, and for two or three 
weeks the brother was closely shadowed. 
But the shadowing led to nothing. 

Here again the detectives were forced 
to fall back on the law of suggestion, and 
make the criminal catch himself. It was 
arranged with a newspaper that one copy 
of the morning edition should be published 
in which it was reported under a huge 
black scarehead that a prominent safety 
deposit institution had been rifled and the 
contents of the boxes stolen. The article 
went on to tell in detail how one of the 
clerks who had charge of the safe deposit 
vault had obtained, during two or three 
years, impressions of the keys of all the 
boxes. At an opportune time, the article 
said, he had rifled them all, taking the 
money and valuable documents. For ob- 
vious reasons, the report added, the name 
of the institution in which this occurred 
was withheld from publication, as the 
authorities expected to be able to appre- 
hend the guilty clerk and did not wish to 
alarm the box-holders. 

This single copy of the newspaper was 
delivered to the detective, who arranged 
that it should-be placed on the breakfast 
table of the family of the suspected man. 
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HIS was the first 
telegraph — invented 
as | by Claude Chappe 


pee Aiea» and adopted by the French 



















-“& long arm and two short 
arms moved on pivots, per- 
mitting 94 different positions. ‘These immense semaphores 
were mounted on towers about five miles apart and on 
clear days it was possible to send a short word in about 
half an hour. A Russian word took all the morning. 





@ About this period it was the custom, in adding or sub- 
tracting, to write down all of the figures and then labori- 
ously foot up each column mentally—a crude, slow and 
necessarily inaccurate method but the only one available. 


@ The semaphore has been superseded by the modern 
telegraph (wire and wireless) and by the telephone. No 
one would think of using it now, but strangely enough it is 
still a common practice to employ in bookkeeping the faulty 
old method of mentally adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing, although a marvelous calculating device is obtain- 
able which rivals the telegraph or telephone as a time saver. 


@ The value— Mr. Manufacturer or Merchant—of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine to you is this: your bookkeeper, 
if given the time and facilities for quickly handling figures, 
can dig out and analyze those hidden facts on which the 
success of your business rests. He can show you the rela- 
tive ability of salesmen, the true cost of manufacture, which 
goods are selling, what your profits are and hundreds of 
other vital statistics. 

@ Let the Burroughs man call and talk these mat- 
ters over with you—he is used to business prob- 
lems and can help solve yours; or send for our 


book —** Cost Keeping Short Cuts’’ for manu- 
facturers, or ‘Better Day’s Profits’’ for retailers, 











Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


49- Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: 
76 Cannon Street, London, E. C., England 


Makers of adding and listing machines; list- 
ing and non-listing calculating machines; low- 
keyboard visible-printing adding machines — 
8&6 models in 492 combinations of features— 
$150 to $950—U. S. Prices. 


This model 
capacity $99,999.99 
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Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and 
the entire production sold direct to the home and office. 
In buying direct from factory you save at least 30 per cent. 
and are always sure of pct, pe and not shopworn 
articles. You can be any number of sections to start— 
as few or as many as desired—and add sections from time 
» to time; thus your bookcase grows with your library. 

The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases have no metal 
bands,nor any of theobjectionable features of othermakes. 

They have non-binding, disappearing glass doors,and are 
made in several different styles, and in grades from Plain Oak 
to Genuine Mahogany. Write for our new catalog No. 23. 


THE C. J.LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.. Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Build a Reputation 
For Service 


Even if it cost you as much to main- 
tain as a horse and wagon equipment of 
equal capacity, an International Motor 
Truck would still be a good investment 
because of the vastly improved service it 
enables you to give. To beable to satisfy 
the most exacting customer—to establish 
a reputation for prompt, obliging service, 
is worth more today than any other busi- 
ness asset. An 


INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCK 


traveling through the better streets, making 
deliveries as promptly as the postman de- 
livers the mail, running here, there and 
everywhere to meet emergencies, is your 
best helper in building up a reputation for 
service. 

You can have just the body or bodies you 
want. Ata very reasonable cost you can 
install a modern system of deliveries or light 
hauling. A responsible company assures 
you of prompt, courteous attention in case 
of difficulty or accident. You can depend 
spon maintaining your schedule in any 
weather and at all seasons. 

Write for a catalogue and full information 
about this business-developing, business- 
developed motor truck. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 

166 Harvester Building CHICAGO, USA 
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It caught the attention of the family, as 
was expected, and was read aloud. That 
was enough. It aroused the curiosity of 
the brother concerning the safety of his 
own money. He was shadowed directly 
to the safe deposit vault in which he had 
hidden his spoils, just as his brother, the 
broker, had surmised. In this way a por- 
tion, at least, of the stolen money was re- 
covered and the defaulter never learned 
that’ there had been a ruse employed to 
lead him on to show where he had hidden 
the stolen money, 


In a town in Northern New York a 
residence was entered while the family 
were at dinner and fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewelry was stolen. The inves- 
tigation showed that two burglars had 
committed the robbery and that they had 
entered the building through an upstairs 
bed-room window. Some member of the 
family had left open the door of a safe 
that contained the valuables. Mr. Reeve 
goes on: 


Modern methods of identification and 
apprehension of criminals, such as the 
Bertillon system and the finger-print 
method, caused suspicion to fall on two 
well-known crooks. Detectives investi- 
gating the case, after establishing by the 
finger-print system the probable identity 
of-the crooks, exhibited their photographs 
to the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
where the robbery had occurred, and at 
least a partial identification was obtained. 
Several of the persons to whom the rogues’- 
gallery pictures were exhibited picked out 
the same two pictures as looking to them 
most like the persons they had seen loiter- 
ing about the town. The finger-prints, 
altho fair, were not so satisfactory as was 
necessary to make identification positive 
enough to secure a conviction. But, with 
the partial identification, the whole thing 
was positive enough. to make the detec- 
tives certain that they were on the right 
track. 

Within a few weeks in New York City 
they were able to round up the suspected 
crooks, and altho they were arrested there 
was not evidence sufficient to convict. 
The owner of the jewelry was naturally very 
anxious to recover it and private detec- 
tives were called in at this point with the 
difficult commission to recover the stolen 
jewelry. 

Altho the two suspects who had been 
arrested were later released, it is well- 
known that criminals of this class are 
naturally of such a wary disposition that 
it is extremely hard to shadow them with- 
out their knowing it. The private de- 
tectives, however, obtained rooms in the 
neighborhood where the suspects lodged, 
and in that way they kept a partial watch 
on their movements, altho it was princi- 
pally on the busy thoroughfares that they 
were followed. After a few weeks of 


“spa t 
Saal shadowing in this way, the suspects ap- 


parently came to the conclusion that they 
were not being watched. 

The problem which now confronted the 
detectives was to make use of the law of 
suggestion in such a way as to cause the 
suspects to go to the place where they had 
hidden the stolen jewelry. The plan that 
was adopted shows how simple it is to sug- 
gest a certain action to another, as if by 
' telepathy. 
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You Cannot Buy Cheap- 
er or Better Power than 
this Engine Gives You 

The problem of cheap power for, small 
factory owners, contractors, printers, orchard- 
ists, men and everyone who uses power, 
is solved by the Novo Engine. In fuel con- 
sumption with respectto power developed, in 
cost of operation, in maintenance and in capi- 
tal invested, it provides power at lower cost 
than you can get it from steam or electricity. 


The Novo Engine is so simple thatno skilled labor 
is requifed to operate it. Itslong hor- 
construction and ing. Itisthe 
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Marshmallows 


‘J By Parcel Post, prepaid, $1.50 
You do not know what real marsh- 
mallows are like until you have tasted 
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Through that mysterious underground 
channel that connects with even the dark- 


est recesses of the questionable districts of | 66 beg ate 
any large city, word was passed by one of | Ou OSTH2 
the detectives in such a way that it reached | 
the ears of the first subject that the police | e e e 
had that very day recovered a substantial 
part of the jewelry. It was sufficient only | ‘T LS W/ 

| ‘ EE ET 


to have this report. reach, the ears of the 
first suspect through the proper channel 
to arouse his suspicion. The more he 
thought of it the more he wondered 
whether his pal had “‘ squealed.’”’ And the 
more he wondered, the more he desired to 
know. That was just what the detective 
had planned. The first suspect could ne- 
sist no longer. He lost no time.in hurry- 
ing to the spot where the jewelry had been 
hidden to see with his own eye whether the 
second suspect had ‘failed him. He was 
shadowed to one of-the suburbs of New 
York, where, buried under a railroad bridge 
beneath a foot of soil, was a box contain- 
ing the jewelry. 


VERY manufacturer knows that the six driving 
“‘gears’’ of his business are (1) shipping facil- 
ities, (2) market, (3) fuel, (4) raw material, 
(5) labor and (6) living conditions. 


[ 
Me Vy in, 


yl 


And, in order to transmit full power (or pro- 
duce full profits) these six ‘‘gears’’ must bear an 
exact and proper relation to one another—just as 
they do in Indianapolis: 


wee ry 
CES 
30s, 


1. Shipping facilities: Indianapolis has competing 
steam and electric railroads in every direction. 
Market: Indianapolis is practically the center of 

GRIFFITH’S NATIONALS. is population, 


Fuel: Indianapolis has an inexhaustible supply 
7 VIDENTLY the Washington base- ; of Indiana coal—hot and cheap. 


ball team’s climb last year from Raw Material: Indianapolis is 4 natural base from 
sevcnth place to second increased the box- which to draw on most sources of raw material. 


offive receipts a good deal, for Manager) <Q ¥ Labor: Indianapolis has ample labor, of diver- 
Clark Griffith is doing more to fortify the sified character. 


club for the coming season-than was ever| ‘F . Living conditions: Indianapolis has room in 
done before. In years past the club gen-| & which its workers may breathe, grow and live. 


erally went into spring training with In Indi fis, th h fits i ee Each 

# n Indianapolis, then, each “gear” fits into the other. Each co- 
wrenky or twenty-five men, as there was operates fully. Each contributes maximum efficiency to the business 
very little money in the treasury, but now machine. Full power (or PROFIT) results. 


the number has been boosted to thirty- _ Why waste human energy and steam behind a set of misfit ‘gears’ in 

six. The team’s fine work under ‘the able - p which individual faults and lack of co-ordination result instantly in 

generalship of Griffith proved that Wash- = diminished power—or PROFIT? 

ington fans were willing to spend their Why not take advantage of manufacturing conditions as they exist in 
Rie aes yA Indianapolis, where each of the ‘“‘gears’’ is peculiarly efficient, where they 

money for good sport, and the indications ! work together in unison, harmony and accord—thereby guaranteeing that 

are that nothing short of a whole lot of i your success and profits shall be measured only by the energy and thought 


bad luck will keep the Nationals out of the you put behind ‘your business “* machine"? 


wind-up struggle for the American League For the factory that belongs in Indianapolis we have a 
pennant this year, for they have, in addi- proposition that will bring that factory to Indianapolis 
tion to their old string of regulars, a prom- - ‘ ‘ Z 
ising collection of recruits. The men are Greater Indianapolis Industrial Association 
sized up by Harry H. Fry, the Washing- 
ton Star’s baseball writer, in a special arti- 
cle in the Chicago Evening Post: 


e e 
There is no denying the fact that the : [diana oliS 
Washington Club will be at least 15 per SUITE AIG 242 Greatest pike 3 City BOARD OF TRADE 


cent. better in 1913 than last year, this 
advance being based on the certain im- 
provement to be expected from Pitcher 
Cashion and outfielder Shanks. Cashion : Bow LE@s UNSIGHTLY 
. MY ; 7, the. Those afflicted with bow legs should wear 
continued to improve throughout the sea- out of doors with the the “Perfect Leg Form” and overcome 
son, and at its close looked exceptionally i, straight. "Made of the} highest rade alu 
good. He is as big and strong as Walter y os ‘ expensive. Sis eat on tah ave adjustable 


stakes. Easily moved 
Me 4 to any size. Highly recommended by tail- 
Johnson, and has almost the speed of the ena. end tor our beohtion Aowing photcs 


Coffeyville wonder. Cash couldn’t get peal baa eae teens of men wearing our improved forms and 

them over the better part of last season, yj VERE PERFECT” SALES OO., Dept. D 
but he kept everlastingly at it, and his con- 140 No. Franklin Ave., » Tt 

-trol was fairly good in the final games.. 
ho Johnson, Groom, and Tom Hughes 
oing their usual work and Cashion show- : 

ing Sager ome Ok eae A an Cornell Sectional Cottages 
easily be seen that the pitching depart- id Complets« Painted Ready to Set Up 

ment looks v . In addition Grif Garages, Stores, Churches, School-Houses, Playhouses, Studio,etc. 
has twelve boc lescke pitchers on his | meineaette ing sections torether, Shilled labor is not pf veep pet y 

list, the best of whom is Engle, who worked in Aimccion, Dultdings are onlwtantisl end as durable ne if built om 

with the team last year. Manager Grif- requirement. We pay freight. henna bass 

fith’s hobby, as is well known, is his pitch- WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO., 408 Wyckef Street, ithapa, New York 


\| 


A million-dollar corporation, owning and managing the 
industrial suburb— MARS HILL 
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Health andDeep Breathing 


By D. O. HARRELL, M.D. 


Did you ever stop to think that the one 
most important thing in the world to you, 
and to every other human being—is air? 
You could live without food or water or 
clothing for some time; you could not 
exist five minutes without air. 

Although everyone knows that one must 
have air to live, few people understand the 
vital connection between their general 
health and the quantity and quality of the 
air they breathe. Physicians find that not 
one person in twenty (possibly not one 
in a hundred) habitually breathes deeply. 
We are able to trace directly to that fact 
a large proportion of the cases of anzmia, 
nervous breakdown and general ill health 
which come to us for treatment. 


A little knowledge of the functions of the 
lungs and the part they play in maintain- 
ing health and vigor in the human body will 
show the great advantages gained by ‘ising 
one’s breathing power to its fullest capxcity. 
Every time your heart beats, a current of 
‘ bright, red, purified blood is sent-coursing 
through your arteries to every part of your 
body, renewing the wornout tissues with 
life-giving oxygen and gathering up the 
waste in the system. Then back through 
the veins to the heart again where it is 
pumped into, the lungs, which rid it of its 
poisonous matter and give it a fresh sup- 
ply of oxygen. In the course of forty or 
fifty heart beats, every drop of blood in 
your body passes in this way through your 
heart and lungs. 


If your supply of air is shut off, the heart 
goes on pumping just the same, and the 
bledd,: laden with impurities, is forced 
through the arteries and veins again and 
again, becoming fouler with every circuit. 
In two or three minutes the brain is clogged 
—you become unconsecious—in a few min- 
utes more the heart itself is unable to go 
on, and death results. That is what -hap- 
pens when the supply of air is entirely cut 
off, as in the case of strangling or drown- 
ing. The same thing, toa lesser degree, 
happens when one habitually breathes in a 
shallow manner, using only a small portion 
of the available lung surface. 


Tn order to secure and maintain vigorous 
health of mind and body, the first thing 
necessary is to make sure that the lungs 
have an abundant supply of oxygen to 
thoroughly perform their function of elim- 
inating the poisonous matter which is con- 
stantly being depositedinthesystem through 
the waste of muscular and nervous tissue. 
The only sure way to do this is to train 
oneself to breathe deeply. 


Many men and women, who have never 
known from childhood what it is to feel 
fresh and vigorous as they start for their 
day’s work, who are tired out at noon and 
completely ‘‘done up” before they get 
home at night, would feel themselves differ- 
ent persons after a few weeks of systematic 
deep breathing. 


There are a number of publications on. this 
subject which give valuable information 
to anyone wishing to learn how to breathe 
or 5 One of the best I have seen is a 
neat little booklet, a by Paul von 
Boeckmann, R.S., of 1356 Terminal Bldg., 
103 Park Avenue, New York City, which 
may be obtained of the author for ten 
cents in coin or stamps. It is illustrated 
with diagrams and written in a pleasing, 
non-technical style, easily understood by 
one not a member of the medical profession. 
Dr. von Boeckmann explains in it several 
simple breathing exercises worth many 
dollars to anyone suffering from the ills 
caused by insufficient, shallow breathing. 

(Advertisement. 
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ing force, and the remarkable way be 
bettered ,Bob Groom last year speaks 
volumes for his ability in improving the 
youngsters he has under contract. 

There is nothing too good to say about 
Washington’s catching staff, every one of 
the trio—Henry, Ainsmith, and Williams 
—hbeing a star. last year. Williams was 
thought to be the ‘‘ weak sister’? by many 
of the wise boys until John Henry was in- 
jured, and then the ex-Red Sox receiver 
came to the front with flying colors; in 
fact, he was so strong with the stick that 
he was frequently sent in as pinch hitter, 
something very unusual in the big leagues. 
Henry last week came out of the hospital 
with his bad knee reported as good as 
ever, so that the three receivers can be 
depended upon to deliver the goods from 
start to finish. 

Second base is the one position that has 
been worrying Grif ever since last July, 
when Morgan “ blew,’’ up to the present 
time. From the opening of the season 
until July, Ray Morgan hit over the .300 
mark and then faded away to almost 
nothing. Laporte was secured, and filled 
in nicely with his big. bludgeon, but he is 
just a “‘leetle’’ bit too slow in fielding for a 
team with pennant chances. Grif is figur- 
ing on starting Morgan again at second, 
and should the little fellow hold on with 
the bat the Washington Club will be a very 
dangerous contender for the flag. 

Gandil at first is touted to show im- 
provement this year, but if he shows as 
well. as last year nothing more could be 
asked. Grif figures that Gandil’s experi- 
ence last year will help him a great deal, 
but he loses sight of the fact that the 
American League twirlers have also sized 
up the big first baseman, and he will have 
to be very clever to again hit over the 
.300 mark. Foster, the other “ kid” se- 
cured last year, may improve, but every- 
body will be satisfied if he shows as well 
as he did in 1912. His case is similar to 
Gandil’s. He may have hit as well as he 
did on account of being new to the pitchers, 
but if he continues with his sensational 
place hitting, the ‘“‘ old fox’’ and the local 
fans will be satisfied. George McBride at 
short can be depended upon to furnish his 
usual brilliant fielding game and help out 
everybody with his coaching and advice. 
The Washington patrons have about 
tumbled to the fact that the ‘f Gorgeous 
One ”’ is about as nifty a shortstop as there 
is in the business. 

Left field is about the only outer gar- 
den for which there is any competition at 
the training-camp this spring. Howard 
Shanks proved a wonderful fielder in his 
first dash into the majors, ‘but hit well 
under the .300 mark, which is a handicap 
for a first-class team. At that, Shanks hit 
the ball very hard and timely, but had the 
hard luck of generally driving the sphere 
directly at an opposing fielder. If How- 
ard gets that ball into safe territory more 
frequently this year he will be a fixture in 
left field. 


‘! Zeb” Milan, Mr. Fry thinks, can be 
passed up as a star in the same class with 
Cobb and Speaker. Milan improved a 
great deal last year, perfecting the ‘‘ fade- 
away ”’ slide, and learning some other val- 
uable tricks. Dan Moeller is expected to 
be a regular in right field, as his bad shoul- 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 


you wear gar- 


ters to make 
you comfortable 
in body and 
mind. The bet- 
ter the garter 
the greater the 
comfort. 


PARIS GARTERS 
25c—50c 


A. Stein & Company, Makers 
Chicago and New York 
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* here are 
(y RIDER AGENTS ‘making big 
vm in bicycles. 
Tay We ) cheaper than any other factory 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheols, 

famps, Dy wae and all —— at half rw Be 

Do Not Walt; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., DeptP-172 CHICAGO 











F you were ever late = 7 

an engagement, or so) 

the bosom of a clean shirt, 
because of fumbling with ordinary 
studs, you will for this TRIAL 
MODEL. It is MAILED FREE 


to show the convenience of 


LARTER 


SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTER VEST BUTTONS 


“*Save time and worry for men in a hurry’’ 
The Larter Shirt Stud enters eyelets or button- 
hoks instantly, and eutomatically adjusts and 
locks itself in stiff or negligee shirts. 
It may be identified by this trade mark bd 
jon the back. It is your tee that if 
‘an accident happens to k, a new one will 
be given in exchange. Ask your jeweler 


Write for the Free Trial Model 
‘and see how easily the Larter works, 
Larter & Sons, 23 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
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der has healed during the winter months, 
To continue: 


As substitutes for the outfield Grif has 
three splendid possibilities in Connolly, 
from the International League; Welchance, 
from the Southern, and Calvo, the Cuban. 
Every one of these men comes to Grif with 
the highest recommendations, and should 
either Shanks or Moeller*‘‘ blow,” one of 
this trio will be slipt into his place. Wel- 
chance and Connolly hit over the coveted 
300 mark last year, and Calvo is the sen- 
sational player who astonished the Ath- 
letics with his hitting in Cuba last fall 
when the ex-champs went a-touring to the 
isle. 

This winds up a review of the Wash- 
ington Club with about the same outfit it 
did so well with last season. Grif refused 
to stand pat ’”’ on account of the many 
dangerous reefs to be encountered in base- 
bal!, and, as a result, he is apparently as 
well fortified with new material as any 
manager in the country. 

Manager Griffith was seen by your cor- 
respondent, and in response to the query 
as io what he thought of the outlook for 
the coming season, said: 

‘“T wouldn’t be at all surprized if the 
American League season this year should 
turn out to be a grilling contest from the 
opening day until the close, with ‘at least 
six clubs fighting for the pennant. We 
have a ‘weak sister’ in the East and also 
one in the West, but I’m not mentioning 
names. Outside of Boston, the Athletics 
and Washington, there are three others that 
may come at any time, and this year would 
be as good as any. It would be a great 
thing if only three or four games separated 
the first and sixth club at the finish. 

“ Naturally, I expect great things of the 
Nationals. My boys were very good last 
year, and, should we be able to again se- 
cure the lucky breaks and also obtain a 
slight improvement in playing strength, 
we will make Boston and the Athletics go 
some to head us off. {[ mention these two 
clubs, as they are generally picked to finish 
ahead of us. 

‘‘Gandil has had his tonsils cut out, 
which troubled him a great deal last fall, 
resulting in a sort of malarial fever, and I 
look for the big boy to come through even 
better than he did last year. Danny 
Moeller writes me that his bad shoulder 
has grown a great deal stronger, and if this 
proves true, I’ll throw up my hat with 
glee, as I think Dan is one of the best 
outer gardeners in the world. In fact, the 
outfield has given me no concern, and my 
only worry is over second base. If Morgan 
can hold on with the stick my worries will 
be at an end, as he is one of the best field- 
ers around second base who has come 
through in recent years. 

“Tf you remember, we did very little 
last spring in the way of winning games, 
and I am booking on getting a good start 
this year. It would have.required very 
few victories last spring to have given us 
the flag, on top of what we did in the fall. 

‘ The youngsters I have drafted this year 
are an unusually good-looking lot, and I 
am going to surprize the baseball world 
with three or four new men who are bound 
to cut a wide swath this year. I am espe- 
cially fond of the kids I have added to the 
pitching force, and believe I have secured 
at least two twirlers who will-become reg- 
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EBECO reaches the chief cause of bad teeth and bad breath—it 
neutralizes the mouth-acids that gradually break down the enamel, 


and it destroys the bacteria that cause these acids, 


To remove 


these mouth-acids means that you have a good chance to keep your 


teeth for life. 


Pebeco is the most delightfully refreshing cleanser, polisher, whitener and deodorizer; 


it hardens the gums, purifies the breath and stimulates the sali 


rizer; 
vary glands. And having 


done all and more than the ordinary dentifrice can do, Pebeco has “just begun to fight. 


For it is here that science steps in and makes it the dental 


reparation t is able to 


counteract the cause of 95%{of all tooth decay, by preventing the acids of the mouth from 


attacking the enamel of the teeth. 


Send for Ten Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers—FREE 
by letter or postal, and prove Pebeco’s all-around perfection at our expense. “Will 
your tongue turn the blue test paper pink?” Try the test—it is interesting and scientific, 


Pebeco is the product of the hygienic laboratories 
Hamburg, Germany, and orien, cou ape 


P. Beiersdorf & C. 4 
. The yt 5 oat 


are economical because only a small quantity is used at eac brushing. 


LEHN & FINK 107 William Street New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum 











ulars before the season is two months old.” | 








By Arthur MacDonald 


Psychological and scientifi 
CRIMINOLOGY :==:~| SORROW Syatsi."s52s 
by Christian Faith 
Read 


Contains exclusive list of works on Criminology 


the tender story, ‘BALM IN GILEAD” by Flor- 


12mo, cloth. $2.00 ence Morse Kingsley. Small I2mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Doctor, These Books Are for You 


A timely, new, and tersely descriptive List of Important Books for Physicians, with prices, is 
now ready, and will be mailed to any doctor sending us his professional card or envelope—no obligation. 


These medical books (with a few exceptions) are mot in- 
cluded in the regular FUNK & WaGNALLS Company CaTA- 
LOG OF PuBLIcaTIOoNs. Manyareveryrecent ; others, revi- 
sions of standard authorities; a// are valuable and truly 
reflect current medical thought, method and opinion. 

Read the titles in the right-hand column, Doctor. 
These may suggest to you some important investiga- 
tions. You might even find here a work—or perhaps 
more than one—for which you have long unconsciously 
searched —works which would round out your experi- 
ence in some special fields. ‘These modern books are 
usefulalike to the general practitioner and the specialist. 

All the works named here, and many more, are de- 
scribed in our new Medi¢alCatalog. Write for it before you forget. 





PARTIAL LIST OF TITLES: 
Bland-Sutton: “‘ 7smors, Innocent and Malignant.” 
Bosanquet: “Serums, Vaccines and Toxines in 
Treatment and Diagnosis.”” Bramwell: ‘“Hypno- 
tism and Treatment by Suggestion.”’ Cohn: “‘Elec- 
tro-Diagnosis and Electro-Therapeutics.”” Gould : 
“Elements of Surgical Diagnosis.” Hutchinson: 
“Syphilis.” Morris and Dore: “Light and X-Ray 
Treatment of Skin Diseases.” Rosenbach : 
“Physician vs. Bacteriologist.” Schmitt: 
“4 Brief of Necroscopy and its Medico-Legal 
Relation.”’ Shaw: ‘‘Organotherapy.”’ Treves: ‘‘Siu- 
dents’ Handbook of Surgical Operations.” Wick- 
ham and Degrais: ‘‘Radiumtherapy.”’ Yeo: ‘‘The 
Therapeutics of Mineral Springs and Climates.” 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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MEXICO’S BRIGHTER SIDE 


HAT we read about destitution, 
hunger, and sickness in Mexico is 
only half of the story of conditions down 
there. As usual, the poverty of the masses 
has its opposite; and the large percentage 
of the population has not been in peonage 


you are raising poul- > so long without producing wealth in large 


try for pleasure or. profit— 
the new, sure way is to buy 
Day Old Chicks. 

Brookside Farms.Day Old 
White Leghorn Utility Chicks 
are hatched from standardized 
strains and develop into sturdy, 
healthy, successful layers. 

We ship them, 6 to 8 hours . 
after hatching, to any express 
point within 72 hours delivery. , 


Per 100 
White Leghorn Day Old Chicks . $15 
Barred Rock Day Old Chicks . $20 
White Orpington Day Old Chicks $30 
We also ship Hatching Eggs. from 
our best pens, Write for Prices.» 
Our new Booklet, “One Day Old.” 
tells much of interest about Brookside 
Farms. Write today. 


BROOKSIDE FARMS 
Great Barrington, 


SCESCHSE OHO? 


quantities for the exclusive benefit of a 
comparatively smail number of people. 
In view of the fact that for some time little 
has been said about the upper classes in 
the revolutionary republic, an interview 
about them given in the Baltimore News by 
Richard H. Edmonds, editor of The Man- 
ufacturers’ Record, is both timely and en- 
lightening. Mr. Edmonds thinks many 
Americans fail to understand the charac- 
ter, education, and charms of the men 
who have led in state, financial, and busi- 
ness affairs in Mexico. He says there is no 
denying the piteous plight of the lower 
classes, but he is of the opinion that under 


9 Diaz ‘‘wonderful strides’? were made in 


general education. We read: 


Mexico is a country of extremes—of 





great wealth and of dire poverty, of land 





Fairfax Roses 


as rich as the valley of the Nile and of 
arid deserts that produce little but cactus 
and intolerable dust; of low, rich, tropical 





Success with Roses depends on ng bushes you 
plant. Nocoddling will make any Rose, lacking 
a vigorous constitution at the start, develop into 
a satisfying specimen. My Fairfax plants, bred 
to secure vitality, are ‘wintered out of doors; they 
make Rose growing easy. They are thrifty, hardy, 
and will give an abundance of bloom this yea: 


Let Me Send) You 
My Free Rose Book | 


Mylro13 book, “Fairfax ne pl tells how these su- 

rior Roses are grown, an d describes 128 varieties. 

t is illustrated from eo var hotographs from 

nature. It tells how to a ge Roses in oe 
own garden. Mayl you this 


W. R. Gray, Box 56, Oakton, Va. 





coast lands, and of mountains nearly 
18,000 feet high; of mineral resources that 
have been the envy of the world, and of 
vast stretches of barren regions; of homes 
of splendor and of huts of indescribable dirt 
and poverty. 

The City of Mexico has a population of 
about 400,000. It is a beautiful city; in- 
deed, very justly often called the ‘‘ Paris of 
America.”’ The leading families of the 
city, as well as of other parts of Mexico, 
are generally people of education, refine- 





ment, courtly in their manners, and hos- 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE 


GARDEN BOOK (|: 


ge you look-* 

ing for a 

novelty in flow- 

ers or vegetables? 

Or a new Rose 

which delighted you, last summer? 
Or perennials which are not kept 
in stock by the average dealer? 
Nine times out of ten 


“You Can Get Them at Dreer’s” 


The Diamond Jubilee Edition of Dreer’s 
Garden Book describes and aS nearly 
tive thousand species and varieties of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs which include 
really everything worth growing in this 
country. Many of the sorts are illus- 
trated. and practical cultural notes on 
flowers and vegetables make this book of 
greater value than any half dozen books 
on gardening. 

Mailed free to anyone mentioning this publication 


DREER’S PEERLESS GIANT PANSIES. 
A mixture of the most exclusive giant sorts in 
a bewildering range of rich colorings. Sown 
cut of doors by end of April, will bloom from 
July till snow flies. Special packets, contain- 
ing enough seed to produce over ft lants, 
10 cents per packet. DREER’S DEN 
BOOK free with each order. . 

















[HENRY A DREERPrnaoeva | 


pitable to the extreme. For many years 
it has been the custom for the sons and 
daughters of the well-to-do families to be 
educated abroad, very generally in Paris, 
and much of the life and fashion of Paris 
is reflected in the City of Mexico. 

In the newer portion of the city, as com- 
pared with the very old sections, the homes 
are beautiful and many of them very 
costly. The streets are largely of asphalt, 
and when I was there were the cleanest 
that I have ever seen. 

The leading boulevard, known as the 
Paseo de la Reforma, is regarded as one 
of the most beautiful boulevards in the 
world. It is about two miles long, leading 
from the central part of the newer portion 
of the city to the park surrounding Cha- 
pultepec Palace. It is about 400 feet wide, 
lined with magnificent homes. The drive- 
way on either side of the parking in the 
center is wide enough for three carriages 
abreast. On Sunday afternoons this bou- 
levard is crowded with equipages, from 
the finest to the humblest, driving two or 
three abreast. 

The boulevard leads to Chapultepec 
Palace, a beautiful structure on a high, 
rocky mass. This is the summer home of 
Mexico’s Presidents. The view from one 
of the verandas is one of the finest in the 
world. At the base of the rocky formation 
on which Chapultepec was built is a monu- 
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A Rare 


Flower 


The striking beauty of the 
New Hybrid African Daisy 2 
(only lately introduced by us)'é 
with its petals of many deli- = 
cate hues and richcolorcom- = 
binations and its center of = 
deep black, adds distinctive 3 
duality rm to any garden. = 
z It is an exceptionally hardy flower requiring no 3 
skill or attention to grow—any soil, any climate 
will do. The plant grows in graceful profusion 
to a height of from 12 to 15 inches. 
Atrial packet of ote will be mailed you for 
10c, in coin or stamps. 


: “The Most Reliable : 
It always pays to plant reliable seeds—and Thor- & 
burn’s Seeds have stood the test of time. They = 
are justly named “Seeds of a Centu = 

Send ten cents NOW for the a OO of Daisy = 
Seeds with which will be mailed you our Spring = 
catalog as well as a hand color rep = 
of a group of the Daisies. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
= Established 1802 e 1llyearsago — 
- 33H Barclay St, 7 New York — 








A Hany Ered FLORIST 
ardy Eve ‘blooming 


Sent to any Brevis roiearoet 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEMROSE COLLECTION 
Antoine Rivoire, Delicate Blash 
Etoile de L a, Golden —" 
au 
ney ne Dazzling Crimson 
Snowflake, Pure White 
Aurora, Grandest Pink 


Flower,’’ all colors, 25c, 
6 Prize - Winning Chrys- 
6 Beautiful Coleus, 

8 Grand Hardy Phiox, - 
3 Bales Double Dahlias, 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 84 Springfield, Ohio 


.. p 0 U LT R Y 


and Almanac for 1918 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to tee vi tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, discas- 
es and remedies. All about Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 
aes Lf et You need it. Only lie. 
C.C, SHOEMAKER, Box 908, Freeport, lll 








EVERBLOOMING 


Popa 25t* 


tia Mi 
‘ater ret Wn.3. “igega tee 
Helen Gambier, vn 
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aan ag allstrong 
bloom 
30 Beautiful Plants for $1.00 


ay Carnations ....85c. 
0 ee $ Perms nil different.” 25c. 
We will send Sy See 0 Cee splendid collections on 
receipt of 25 canta or entire four collections and the 
6 Roses nam ed above for enly $1.00. We pay all post- , 
y age and guarantee safe d satisfaction. 
Our 1913 Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for it to-day. 
GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box 924 Serra, See . 
Pana aa at Established 1811. 
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ment erected to the Mexican cadets killed 
in 1847 while defending the place from the 
American Army, which was storming 


these heights. In the rear of the palace} 


is the military school, the West Point of 
Mexico, and it was the cadets of this 
school to whom this monument was 
erected. 

, The City of Mexico, altho in a valley 
shaped somewhat like a saucer, has an 
elevation of about 7,400 feet. The Na- 
tional Palace, in which Madero made his 
stand against Diaz, is probably the most 
unpretentious public building in the city. 
It is a two-story structure, 700 feet long, 
facing a large public square. In it are 
the offices of the executive departments of 
the Government, and, unlike the White 
House at Washington, it is not the home 
of the President. 

In the course of a trip to Mexico several 
years ago I and my companions spent sev- 
eral hours with President Diaz discussing 
Mexico, its resources and its possibilities. 
At that time great stress was being laid by 
Diaz upon the importance of the Mexican 
Government giving every possible en- 
couragement to outside capital and men 
coming into the country. It was said that 
Mexico regarded the outside investor or 
the man who came-for any business from 
other countries as its guest, and as its guest 
the amplest protection must be given. 


On the trip Mr. Edmonds visited Enrique 
C. Creel, afterward Ambassador to the 
United States. In English the ex-Am- 
bassador’s name is Henry Clay Creel, his 
father having been a Kentuckian who 
married the daughter of Governor Terrazi 
of Chihuahua. To continue: 


Mr. Creel is a financier of international 
reputation. At that time he was president 
of two banks, one at Chihuahua, his home 
city, with a capital of $4,000,000, and one 
in the City of Mexico, with a capital of 
$25,000,000. There are two or three banks 
in the City of Mexico which have a capital 
of about $25,000,000 each, and a large 
number of smaller banks. 

Mr. Creel insisted that there was no 
reason why any bank properly organized 
under a system such as prevailed in Mexico 
should ever fail, and at that time none had 
failed. 

Mr. Creel is an interesting illustration 
of the men of very great wealth in Mexico. 
I sometimes heard him referred to as the 
‘Rockefeller of Mexico,’’ altho he did not 
rank with Rockefeller in extent of wealth. 
In fact, I did not hear his wealth estimated 
at more than $25,000,000, but his father- 
in-law, Governor Terrazi, was generally 
credited with having $150,000,000. Judg- 
ing, however, by the business enterprises 
owned or controlled by Creel, the estimate 
of his wealth seemed to be small. At that 
time he owned a $1,500,000 iron and steel 
plant in Chihuahua, a cotton-seed oil mill 
and soap factory that had cost about 
$1,500,000, a street-railway system, and a 
number of other local enterprises. He was 
heavily interested in railroad and mining 
operations, and in cattle raising in addition 
to his banking. ' 

His father-in-law had a cattle-ranch of 
6,000,000 acres, somewhat larger than the 
State of Maryland. He estimated that he 
had on the ranch between 500,000 and 
600,000 head of. cattle. We traveled 
through it one day for about ninety miles. 
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Actual Size 


Plant for Profit 


y . Hardy, acclimated trees, strong and 
Pecans for Zero Climates rugged, grown under Northern _ 
tions, from Northern seed and budded from Northern fruiting trees—the only kind you can plant 


with safety, They produce large, thin-shelled nuts, plump, meaty, delicious—selling for $1 a pound. 

Succeed in almost any soil. Endures zero weather without injary.. Magnificent for lawn and park. 
Berries every day 
fr 


Sf. Regis Everhearing Raspherr- arrice qneey day 
November—crop after crop, all summer—two to three good “‘pickings” a week of large, sugary, crim- 
son-bright berries. This you can have by setting out St. this Spring. The bushes yield 
bountifully year after year—succeed in any soil—endure severest heat, drought and cold. 


Our 1913 Catalog and Planting Guide—Includes Nut Culture, 
Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens,.etc., mailed Free on Request. 


DAVID HERBERT & SON, 


GLEN BROS., Inc. “<"wood Nursery 2964 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 





agg! will —_— 
our ena 
rf beautiful color :: 


Truly gorgeous in their infi- 
nite variety of shape and 
color, rivaling in beauty and 
effectiveness any other 
floral combination. Grow 
in any soil, the poorer the 
be Bloom best, when 
.other flowers wane. 


= eee “OUR REPUTATION SET” 


of five beautiful DAHLIAS selected from our 500 |’ 


varieties for their magnificent qualities will con- 
vince you of their value. $1 postpaid, together 
with our beautiful catalog tig ‘Our Reputa- 
tion Set” and others in colors. Complete guide 
on Dahlias, Cannais, Gladioli, Liliums, etc. 


Box901, ATCO,N. J. 








Lawns that are distinctive; lawns of wonderful tex- 
turé; a rich green, velvety carpet out of doors; such 
lawns are ma it 


(ALAKA 


FERTILIZED GRASS SEED 


Expert blending of purest grass seeds and specially prepared 
natural fertilizer insures quick, strong germination. Kalaka 
in 5 1b. poxes at @2.00, express prepaid East or 61.25 
West of Omaha. Special prices for 50 lb. quantities. 
Order today. 
Free Booklet ‘‘How to Make s Lawn,” 
if you mention your dealer 





THE KALAKA CO, 1122 W. 35th Street, Chicago 








) These Fifty-five f 
Berry Plants & 
Sent for $2 


Plants set this spring should #& 
produce a few berries next sum- #zaa™ 
mer, many more in 1914, and ¥ 

fee more than 100 quarts per year of 
oY the finest kind of fruit in 1915, x 
and afterward—fully $25 wortha season if you sell it. 


The Ten Different Kinds _ 
1 Macatawa Blackberry; 1 Twelve-month Hima- 
laya; 2 Two-year Currants, Perfectionand Boskoop 
Giant; 18 Raspberries, 6 Superlative, red, 6 Shep- 
ard’s Pride. red, 6 Plum Farmer, black; 8 Goose- 
berries, 2 Whinham, 6 Golden Drop; 25 King Ed- 
ward Strawberry. : 
Send for the Berrydale Berry Book for 1918. Describes 
all the new berries and the best old ones. The only book 
of its kind printed. Write today. 
Berrydale Experiment Gardens 
Literary Avenue, Holland, Michigan _ 








A Fine Garden 


Sheep’s Head Pulverized Sheep Manure will double 
the -yield of the garden, make a thick, grassy lawn 
and give life and colof to the flower beds. Also great 
for shrubbery and orchard, 2001b. barrel, $4, freight 
prepaid east of Mo. River. Send for booklet. 


NATURAL GUANO CO.. 807 River St., Aurora, Ill, 








A Beautiful Lawn. 


SELECT VARIETIES 


BEST STANDARD STOCK 
2 APPLES, 2 PEARS, 2 PLUMS, 
‘FROM THE GROWER 
DIRECT 
Wri talog of strictly hi 


rite cai 

it and tal Trees, Roses, 
GROVER NURSERY CO., Est. 1890 
69 TausT BuiLoINna. ROCHESTER, N.Y 














Michell’s 1913 Catalog (which is mailed free) is a safe guide 

to the best mixture for each purpose—shad 

_ shore properties, golf courses, pastures ‘and public parks. Gives full 

information on the Michell Grass |Seeds, which have produced finest 

lawns the country over, from the White House Grounds at Washington to the 
Exposition Grounds at Portland, Ore. fe 


we send prepaid anywhere in the U. S. our Introductory Package of Michell’s 
For} @ 00 Evergreen Lawn Seed, which is: standard for seoeral pe . Contains one-fifth 
; — Sede on ough for the average lawn. ial Bulletin, How to Make a Lawn,’ 
included free. Bushel, $4.00 (not prepaid). -Write for to day. 
EXPERT LAWN ADVICE, FREE. 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO., 519 Market St., Philadelphia 
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led lawns, terraces, sea- 
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es the evening. or on_ holidays, just the times when you 
most desire, you can go over your valuable papers at your 
privacy of your own home if you have a MEILINK 


-leisure in the 
.Home Sare. 


feel they ate out of harm’s way. 


ecause a Meilink Home Safe is 


UUM 


Highest grade lock and bolt work. 
Our Cellular asbestos fireproofing has 
proven for 12 years by repeated tests 
to be the most effective heat resister 
on the market. 

The elegant simplicity of design 
and finish is in keeping with any sur- 
roundings. A size to suit your need 
at a price to suit your purse. 


Send for 72-page Free Catalog, show- 
ing 40 safes Tor home and business 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO. 
1663 Oakwood Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


ile 


 . Valuables at Home 


It would be an added comfort in your home because you 
can keep your Papers, Jewelry, Silverware, old cherished 
Heirlooms, Gifts—anything you wouldn’t part with—in it and 


ete want them, without worry about their loss or destruction, 


FIRE and THIEF PROOF 


It offers all the protection of an office safe without the weight and bulk. 


Protection for Your 


yd 


Uf LLL Dba 


You can get at them whenever 


NUK 
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THE MORSE CLARIFIER 
A remarkable little device made 
to fit in tube adjoining reproducer 
of amy make of machine, It ren- 
ders the sound /oud, clear, life- 


MAKES A 
PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND LIFE-LIKE [eereenta eng Sento 
without mar- 7 


ring or adjusting machine and everlasting. 

$1.00 Mailed Prepaid. Send dollar 
bill, 2c stamps or check at our risk. 

GUARANTEED absolutely satisfactory or 
money refunded, References, any bank in 
Minneapolis, Fits all cadimet as well as horn 
machines. State make and style and if a cylin. 
der whether rubber or metal connection to horn. 
Information matter free. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Manofacturers and Distributers 
963 Plymouth Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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newspaper. Press $5, 

, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 

for others. All easy,rulessent, Write 

‘actory for presscatalog. TYPE, cards, paper, 

> outfits, etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


| Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 


Geese, Turkeys, 
also Incubators, Supplies, and Collie 
- Send 4c for large Poultry book 


Incubator Catalog and Price 
4... HINIKER, Box 202, Mankato. Minn. 
City and County Map 


E of LOS ANGELES. 
LOS ANGELES lies midway-betweert 
mountains and sea. _ Finest electric inter- 
urban system in the world links the city 
with beautiful mountain and ocean resorts 
open the year’round. This map shows ex- 
actly how LOS ANGELES is $ituated—gives com- 
plete streetand railroadindexandotherinformation, 
> A request will bring it FREE—write to Dept. 18. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LOS ANGELES,CAL. 











OLD MONEY WANTED 


$8 PAID for certain 1858 quarters: $100 for certain 1858 half; 
$ for 1885 DIME S. MINT; $100 for 1894 Dime S. Mint, etc. We pay 
highest cash premiums on thousands of coins, bills and stamps to 
1909. Keep allold money and stamps and send stamp for Large 
Illustrated Coin Circular. You have nothing to lose. 

The NUMISMATIC BANK of Texas, Dept. U, Fort Worth, Texas 


$92.50—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote”? Garage (1913 
Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But to protect our- 
selves from advancing prices of steel, we seta time limit 
upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 30 days 
only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


ie 
Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 

An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. Gives 
absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, light- 
ning, accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $2() to $30 monthly 
in garage rent. Saves time, work, worry and trouble. Comes 
ready to set up. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, complete 
directions furnished. Absolutely rust-proof. Joints and 
seams ey tight. Practically indestructible. Locks 
securely. Ample room for largest car and all equipment. 
Made by one of the largest makers of table fireproof 
buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
teed Postal sent today brings new 56-page illustrated 
Garage Book by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
637-687 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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After passing through this ranch Mr. Creel 
took our party the next day 30 or 40 miles 
out from Chihuahua to a 1,000,000-acre 
ranch owned by a relative. It was on a 
great plateau, having an elevation of 6,000 
or 7,000 feet, almost as level as a floor and 
as beautiful as the best of the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. 

After visiting Governor Terrazi’s ranch 

and this one owned by a relative, I asked 
Mr. Creel if he was engaged in ranching, 
He said that he had recently started a 
ranch on a small scale. He had, he said, 
2,500,000 acres in it, tho it was so new that 
he only had some 20,000 head of cattle on it. 
The area of Mexico is nearly 800,000 
square miles, considerably more than a 
quarter as large as the United States. Its 
peculiar formation gives it a coast-line 
rather greater than that of the United 
States, even counting the Pacific, the At- 
lantic, and the Gulf coasts; but, of course, 
omitting Alaska. 
Mexico has been the center of silver 
mining for centuries. Accurate figures are 
not obtainable as to the amount mined in 
early days, but it has been carefully esti- 
mated that during the last 400 years Mexico 
has produced about $5,000,000,000 worth 
of silver, or about one-half of the total 
output of the world during that period. 
Humboldt called Mexico ‘‘the treasure- 
house of the world,” and this is about the 
way in which geologists and mineral experts 
regard that country in relation to silver, 
gold, and copper. 


ABRUZZI’S RECORD CLIMB 


HE FARMER who sneered at Switzer- 

land as a mighty poor farming country 
would no doubt find his opinion matched 
by a Tibetan who would consider it an 
insignificant mountain country. After 
reading the account of the expedition of 
the Duke of the Abruzzi to the Himalayas, 
it seems pretty plain that if the entire range 
of Alps were transplanted to that part of 
Asia, the explorer would pass them by with 
scarcely a look. They would be little more 
than pretty foot-hills. The highest peaks 
of the Alps are about three miles tall, or 
15,000 feet. Mont Blanc measures 15,782, 
and is considered quite a mountain there- 
abouts, but in the Himalayas we read that 
there are literally thousands above 20,000 


feet in height, and hundreds tower much 


higher that are not even considered im- 
portant enough for a name. The entire 
range is 500 miles wide and would stretch 
half way from New York to San Francisco. 
All these stupendous facts are set forth in 
the volume entitled ‘‘Karakoram and 
Western Himalaya,” by Filippo de Filippi, 
F.R.G.S. (Dutton), devoted to an account 
of the Duke’s expedition of 1909, when he 
broke all previous records of mountaineer- 
ing and climbed 24,600 feet toward the 
stars. Even then he was a long way from 
the summit of this mighty~chain. The 
author tells us that there are no fewer than 
75 peaks taller than 24,000 feet, 48 above 





25,000, 16 above 26,000, 5 above 27,000, 
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and 3 above 28,000, while Mt. Everest is 
over 29,000, or nearly 6 miles. Everest is 
situated in the Nepaul range, which is pro- 
tected from European visitors by the desire 
of the native rulers and by treaties be- 
tween England and Russia, and no topog- 
rapher has got within 80 miles of this 
chain. The Duke of Abruzzi, therefore, set 
out to conquer the second highest peak, 
known by the simple name of K2, and only 
750 feet lower than Mt. Everest. After 
persistent and heroic efforts well worthy of 
success, the Duke and his party found the 
peak too formidable and turned to the 
neighboring Bride Peak, a little over 
25,000 feet tall. Their efforts to conquer 
this mountain and their success in reaching 
the highest point yet reached by man are 
related in part as follows: 


On the 13th [of July, 1909], the three 
porters came down to the base camp for 
supplies. At Camp XIII, among the 
séracs, they picked up the coolies, who 
had been there alone since the evening of 
the 10th. Two of their number, unable to 
stand the continuous storms, the cold, and 
loneliness, had roped themselves together 
the next day and succeeded in finding a 
way down among the labyrinth of crevasses. 
This was the only case of desertion in the 
entire campaign. The other seven coolies 
had stayed faithfully at their post. We 
only sent five of them back from the base 
camp, and they and the porters reached 
Chogolisa on the 16th. 

The snow had ceased. The peaks were 
still heavily shrouded, but it seemed rea- 
sonable to hope that this improvement 
indicated a break in the long spell of bad 
weather. Experience had taught that the 
respite would be brief, and was to be profit- 
ed by to the uttermost. With the purpose 
of expediting the march, the stores for the 
shelter-camp were all carried up on the day 
before to the spot where the party had 
spent the night of the 11th. The evening 
was not promising. The top of Bride Peak 
freed itself, but above it were high stratus 
and cumulus clouds, and the sun set in the 
midst of long bands of cirrus. However, 
the die was cast. Next morning, despite 
uncertain weather, the Duke set out at 
half-past six with the guides and porters. 
They reached the point where the supplies 
had been deposited, took them up and went 
on, climbing the slope to the very foot of 
the saddle. It goes without saying that 
the snow was as bad as ever. The porters 
were sent back to Chogolisa, and the tents 
put up, 22,483 feet above sea-level and only 
2,627 feet below the summit of the peak. 
This figure derived from the pressure read- 
ings with the Fortin barometer. No one 
before now had ever camped at such a 
height except possibly Longstaff. In 1905 
he passed a night in the open on the snowy 
crest of Gurla Mandhata, at a height 
tentatively estimated by him to be about 
23,000 feet. 

The snow began again; but the guides 
kept on, with the intention of breaking a 
path to facilitate the next day’s ascent. 
It did seem as tho fate intended to be kind 
at last, for all was clear at sunset, and a 
magnificent starry sky gave promise of a 
clear morrow. 

At half-past five on the morning of July 
18th the little party left their shelter. 
They all realized that the crisis was at hand, 
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A “Royal” Road to Health 


PURE olive oil is Pray tong by health- 


experts to be one of the best Tie agai 
nerve-tonics and tissue-builders kno 


a < 
= soluble capsules, you can take this oil with- 


out disagreeable taste. *Royal-Olvules slip down 
the throat as easily as the pulp of a grape. 


Box of 120, Royal-Olvales $1.00 
Sabie Bee: 24 Reval Olealas 25e j Delivered 


Thomas Martindale & Co. 
1001 Market St., (Est. 1869) Philadelphia 
Cable address: MARTINDALE 
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Rebinson Bath Cabinet Co., 
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184 Vance Street. o 








al Olive Oil is the HIGHEST | PRICED 
(CHEST in NOURISHMENT. Putupin 


They cause disco: merely assisting ‘ou time and money in planning your tour. : 
ji v0 f lub fort, ad og ; x book of 100 pages and over 200 fine illus- 
in process 0! bricating cleansing trations sent to you for roc. Write for it 
intestines, building up tissue, strengthening nerves, today. 

clearing and beautifying the complexion. Also for information how you can travel in 


safety and 


Baltimore - 
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| the large, modern, one-cabin steamers of the 


: Setvice of the North German Lloyd. 


A; SCHUMACHER & CO., Gen’! on 
2 sbeecaernn Baltimore, Md. 

















written by Mr. P.G. L. Hil- 
ken, an experienced traveler 
who knows the interest points 
of Europe like old friends. 
He tells just what to seeand 
how to see it in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, in 
“boiled down” yet compre- 
hensive form that ‘will save 
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Tor Reduction of ot 


AVING tried every other known means 
of reducing weight, I have succeeded 
by a method of my own. 
“The Bath Powder bearing my name 
is the same I have used with most amazing 
results. 


‘‘As my own discovery, my own formula 
proven in my own use, I recommend it for 
the general good of humanity. 


‘*My experience, and the endorsements of 
many prominent people, are all contained in 
a little book—will you write for it?” 


S&S. 
4, ee 7 
AA 
—_——,j 
Madame Nordica’s own story, entitled ‘‘ The 
Dream of Fair Women,” will be f 


lorwarded on 
receipt of five two-cent stamps. Itis not for 
general distribution. 


MADAME NORDICA’S COMPANY 
Studio 24, Eight West Ninth Street 
New York City 
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that the day would either see their efforts 
crowned with success or witness their final 
discomfiture. The air was lifeless, the sun 
weak and pale, and surrounded by a watery 
aureole of clouds, a sight of most unfavor- 
able augury. As far up as the shoulder the 
snow was fairly compact, and allowed good 
progress. In an hour they had reached the 
top of the shoulder, and stood at 23,000 
feet. All about them the mist had closed 
in, a danger graver than any other for the 
mountain climber, concealing surrounding 
perils, and making it impossible to contend 
with obstacles by rendering them invisible. 

They had reconnoitred on the 12th, the 
first part of the route. Beyond this they 
guided themselves by their recollection of 
the ridge as it appeared from below. Thus 
they reached some rocks rising from the 
snow about two-thirds of the distance from 
the summit. They knew they had to keep 
in midway between the cornice and a great 
open crevasse a little way below. The snow 
was very trying, being over two feet deep, 
and the grade was steep. The foot went 
down so far at every step that one felt there 
was no solid ground beneath. At every 
ominous creaking of the snow they were 
obliged to bear away obliquely toward the 
cornice, until the appearance of fissures 
and the breath of a cold wind from below 
warned them that they were hanging over 
the abyss. Again they would cut the slope 
farther down, until at no great distance 
from them an extent of snow would detach 
itself with a crack and slide rustling down 
toward the gap. The pick-axes sunk to the 
handle without meeting any resistance, so 
there was no hope of their being able to 
stop the snow from sliding. Nothing could 
be seen beyond a few yards, but they 
realized that bottomless gulfs opened on 
every side. 

Thus they climbed for four and a half 
hours, slowly and evenly, making brief 
halts every fifteen minutes. They breathed 
quickly, but not laboriously, and their 
fatigue was not very great, despite the 
steep grade, the heaviness of the snow, and 
the lifeless air. By 11 o’clock they had 
gained the prominence of rock noted from 
below—24,278 feet up—and after a short 
rest they essayed to climb it. It was firm 
and solid rock coated here and there with 
verglas, but directly they had to climb with 
hands as well as feet; great difficulty in 
breathing became apparent, and their prog- 
ress was very slow. The rocks were con- 
quered in two hours, and the Duke believed 
himself to be at last upon the terminal crest. 
Instead of this, another tract of steep snow- 
covered slope stretched away vaguely into 
the mist above them. They knew the 
cornice was on their right, and on the left 
the mountain-side fell precipitously, rugged 
with séracs just dimly seen. It would have 
been madness to go on blindly, over a slope 
of unknown inclination, even the general 
direction of which had not been made out 
from below, edged with a wide cornice and 
covered with deep and treacherous snow. 
The calm, mild weather permitted them to 
stop awhile, in the faint hope that some 
fugitive wind would brush away the mists. 
The Fortin barometer registered 12% in., 
the temperature stood at 21° F., and the 
tension of aqueous vapor was 4, in. These 
observations, corrected by reference to 
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those of the stations of Srinagar, Leh, 
Skardu, and Gilgit, gave a height of 24,600 
feet. 

They waited for two hours. At half-past 
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three the weather was unchanged, and the 
Duke was forced to give the order for re- 
treat. There was a long and dangerous 
descent to be made before nightfall. 
Neither he nor any of his three companions 
noticed any ill effects from the rarefaction 
of the air. All their pulses were regular, 
only a little over 100. They had climbed 
to within 510 feet of the summit, and there 
is no manner of doubt that, given a clear 
atmosphere, even with the bad condition 
of the snow, they would have completed 
the ascent in a couple of hours and reached 
25,110 feet. 


Cautiously they returned by the track 
they had made on their upward journey 
through the treacherous snow, proceeding 
more rapidly after they had passed the 
shoulder. The porters and coolies were 
waiting for them at the tents. It was once 
more snowing hard, but the Duke was 
anxious to break camp and go down to 
Chogolisa. All proved to be equal to the 
task, and they arrived at Chogolisa Saddle 
in fourteen hours, fully eleven‘of which ’were 
spent in strenuous exertion between 22,483 
and 24,600 feet. The story goes on: 


The readings taken by the Duke on an 
aneroid barometer, from time to time, dur- 
ing the march, allow us to estimate the 
vertical distance gained per hour. In 
seven and a quarter hours of marching they 
had made 2,117 feet of height, or 292 feet 
an hour. If we subtract from this the 
ascent of the rocks, which of itself took 
two hours, the result for the entire distance 
over the snows is 341 feet per hour. In the 
first, hour 517 feet were gained. From then 
on the apportionment was as follows: be- 
tween 23,000 and 23,458 feet, 396 feet per 
hour; between 23,458 and 24,278 feet, 273 
feet; and in the last stretch, on the steep 
rocks, 160 feet. This last figure confirms 
the opinion of many mountain-climbers 
that, unless there are snow slopes to march 
upon, the highest summits of the earth will 
never be conquered, as the climbing of 
rocks is too exhausting at the low atmo- 
spheric pressure of great altitudes. The 
average rate of the Duke is far below that 
made by Graham during his contested 
ascent of Kabru in 1883. He claimed to 
have covered a vertical distance of 5,400 
feet, between 18,500 and 23,900 feet, with 
an average per hour of 650 feet. Longstaff 
ascended Trisul in 1906, leaving his camp 
at 17,450 feet, and reaching the summit 
(23,406 feet), in ten hours, with an average 
approximately the same as that of Graham, 
595 feet per hour. These, however, were 
both ascents made under favorable con- 
ditions of weather, snow, etc., and every 
mountaineer knows the vast difference be- 
tween this and marching in deep, soft snow. 
Thus it will not cause any surprize that in 
the ascent of Bride Peak the time taken to 
gain a like vertical distance was nearly 
double. It seems probable that in clear 
weather, and with the snow in good con- 
dition, the top of the peak could be reached 
from Chogolisa in about ten hours. 

The circumstances under which the en- 
terprise of the Duke was carried out give it 
an experimental value much more con- 
vincing than that possest by any of the 
other known records. The latter have 
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physiological field, and their success has 
been due to.the presence of especially favor- 
able conditions. First of all, the Duke and 
his guides have given the best evidence we 
have thus far of the resistance of human 
beings during long stays at the highest 
altitudes, and of the possibility of severe 
and continued exertion’ at’.such heights. 
He and his guides lived for’ thirty-seven 
days at or above 16,000 feet, and then for 
another seventeen were never below 18,000 
feet, of which nine were spent at and above 
21,000 feet—all this under the disadvan- 
tage of cramped accommodation, almost 
constantly bad weather, and with nourish- 
ment reduced from want of appetite. Dur- 
ing this period they made two ascents, 
which meant four days of the most fatiguing 
work, sleeping at 21,673 and 22,483 feet, 
and reaching 23,458 and 24,600 feet of 
altitude. 

The height attained by the Duke ex- 
ceeds by 700 feet the greatest altitude up 
to then achieved by men upon the moun- 
tains. In 1883 Graham made a series of 
notable ascents in the Himalaya of Gahr- 
wal, after which he went to Sikkim with 
the guides Emil Boss and Ulrich Kauf- 
mann, and stated that he had climbed the 
Kabru up to the saddle a little below the 
summit, 23,900 feet high. Twenty-eight 
years before, the brothers Schlagintweit 
had reached about 22,250 feet in an ascent 
of Kamet in the Nanda Devi group in 
Gahrwal. During the interval no other 
approach to this height was made, except 
by M. Weiner, who climbed Mount Illi- 
mani, in the Bolivian Andes, 21,224 feet 
high. Most mountaineers believed at that 
time that such ascents must invariably be 
attended by serious physical consequences. 
The ease which Graham asserted had 
marked this ascent of Kabru was con- 
sidered to throw doubt on the actuality of 
the performance, and the incomplete and 
cursory account of the enterprise gave 
ground for much dispute among mountain- 
climbers—dispute which only ceased when, 
in 1907, Rubenson and Monrad Aas 
climbed the Kabru, or at least the saddle 
between the two peaks. Their account 
seems at first blush to show more improb- 
ability than the succinct. narrative of 
Graham. The undertaking was not the 
result of a deliberately concerted plan, 
but was rather of an almost casual nature. 
The two explorers were obliged: to live for 
two weeks on reduced rations, and they 
made their ascent alone, up dangerous ice 
slopes, wearing shoes from which the nails 
had been removed to prevent their feet 
from freezing. They descended for the 
most part at night by moonlight, etc., ete. 
Yet no one cast a doubt upon their veracity. 
Nor do I wish for a moment to call it in 
question, convinced as I am. that their ac- 
count must inspire the most complete 
belief. But its acceptance by mountain 
climbers in general is the best evidence of 
the great change which has taken place in 
current opinion upon the possibility of as- 
cending to great heights without; marked 
physical disturbance. Beyond a doubt 
this change of ground is due to the con- 
quest of high peaks which has been slowly 
going forward all the while. 

In order to avoid a lengthéned list, I will 
confine myself here to ascents of 23,000 
feet and over. In 1879; S. M. Vines, a 
member of the E. A. FitzGerald expedition, 
with the guide, A. Burgener, climbed 





Mount Aconcagua, 23,100 feet high. In 
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1903, Dr. Workman reached a height of 
923,394 feet on the ridge of a mountain at 
the head of Chogo Lungma glacier. Long- 
staff climbed to a considerable height on 
the ridge of Gurla Mandhata in 1905— 
probably beyond 23,000 feet, tho instru- 
mental observations of the altitude were 
lacking. In 1906, Mrs. Workman climbed 
a peak of 23,264 feet in the Nun Kun 
group; atid in the same year Longstaff con- 
quered Trisul, 23,406 feet. Thus in 
twenty-six years, from 1883 to 1909, no 
one exceeded the height supposed to have 
been reached by Graham, and this, after 
the Norwegian achievement, became the 
official record. 


The author does not think the greatest 
importance of the Duke’s climb lies in its 
having surpassed by seven hundred feet 
Graham’s record, but rather in its having 
been made under such unfavorable con- 
ditions of snow and weather. To con- 
elude: 


I would call attention, as especially 
worthy of remark, to the fact that the Duke 
was able to take the coolies’ up to the 
highest camp, 22,483 feet high, and that 
they lived under the most adverse condi- 
tions for more than two weeks among the 
snow and séraes of the glacier flowing down 
from Chogolisa Saddle. If the snow had 
been firm, the weather fine, and other con- 
ditions favorable, there would have been 
no great difficulty in getting them to trans- 
port a camp even as high up as the eastern 
shoulder of Bride Peak (over 23,000 feet), 
an altitude from which it would be pos- 
- to reach to above 26,000 feet in one 

ay.. 

Then as regards the physiological possi- 
bility of still higher ascents, the Duke’s 
experience was such as to encourage other 
explorers. It is unlikely that any dis- 
turbance of the system caused by low at- 
mospheric pressure under ordinary moun- 
taineering conditions would .appear sud- 
denly and without warning, even without 
a previous loss of energy to a considerable 
degree. It is fair to conclude, from the 
good physical condition of the Duke and 
his guides at 24,600 feet, and from the 
absence of any ill result of their long stay at 
this altitude, that if the feat had been at- 
tempted when the expedition first reached 
the Baltoro, with each member at the maxi- 
mum of his powers and the mountains 
covered with old, compact snow, it would 
probably have been crowned with complete 
success, 

But between Bride Peak and the top of 
Mount Everest there is nearly 4,000 feet 
of difference in height. It would surely be 
idle to predict the outcome of an attempt 
on the latter. Only continued tests will 
solve the problem. The first thing to do is 
to select’ a peak of more than 26,000 feet, 
where natives will be available for portage, 
where it would be easy to get the camps up 
to a considerable altitude, and where, at 
least for the last few thousand feet, there 
could be found a route over snow, without 
great obstacles and not too steep. The 
highest peaks-of the Karakoram are not 
adapted for the experiment, on account of 
their intrinsic difficulties. Kinchinjunga 
and Nanga Parbat are likewise very prob- 
lematie; and, if on closer examination, 
their rivals of Nepaul present as great ob- 
stacles, there is little hope of our conquer- 
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eyes of the Duke and Guiseppe Petigax. Th 
On July 20th, in the forenoon, Negrotto and poet. 
I welcomed our returned leader to the base- a 
camp. He did not wait for even a day of poet, 
rest. The camp was dismantled in a heavy 

rain, and the expedition took up the return 

march, carrying all the equipment, for 

which purpose thirty-five coolies had come 

from Rdokass on the evening of the 18th. 

The crash of avalanches from Golden 

Throne followed our retreat, like a last 

threat from the mountains, victorious but 

not yet appeased. The coolies were jubi- 

lant, and, despite the rapid march, the rain, 

and the heavy loads, they chattered inces- 

santly, our faithful fifteen of the high moun- 

tains relating to their fellows from Rdokass 

the experiences of the past few weeks. 
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of us have ever known is husky 
enough to hold his own against almost 
anybody, we have his own word for it 
that once upon a time he had a good 
old-time thrashing. And the punishment 
was so severe that it left a deeper impress 
upon his memory than upon his skin, for he 
seems to recollect most of the particulars. 
He tells about the incident in the first 
instalment of ‘‘ A Possible Autobiography,” 
in The Outlook: 


It happened when I was four years old. 
I bit my elder sister’s arm. I do not 
remember biting her arm, but I do re- 
member running down to the yard, per- 
fectly conscious that I had committed a 
crime. From the yard-I went into the 
kitchen, got some dough from the cook, 
and crawled under the kitchen table. In 
a minute or two my father entered from 
the yard and asked where I was. The 
warm-hearted Irish cook had a charac- 
teristic contempt for ‘informers,’ but 
altho she said nothing she compro- 
mised between informing and her con- 
science by casting a look under the table. 
My father immediately darted for me 


under the table. I feebly heaved the: 


dough at him, and having the advantage 
of him because I could stand up under 
the table, got a fair start for the stairs, 
but was caught half-way up them. The 
punishment that ensued fitted the crime, 
and I hope—and believe—that it did me 
good. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Philosophic.—The difference between 
truth and gossip is that one is true and the 
other merely true to life.——Puck. 








Slight Doubt—Mr. Atmost BaLtp— 
“Tony, my hair is getting thin.” 

Tony (the barber)—‘‘ So! Which one?” 
—Life. 


Unterrified—Awnings. Cannons may 
tear ‘hem, but we repair them. Interna- 
tional Tent and Awning Company. Calle 
Dolores 4.-—Ad. in The Mexican Herald. 


The Trouble.—‘ Dilks claims to be a 
poet. : 

‘T wouldn’t mind his claiming to be a 
poet, if he didn’t try so hard to prove it.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 





The Hire the Higher. -—- TeEacHER — 

“What is the difference between ‘I will 
hire » taxi, and I have hired a taxi? ’ ”’ 

Kip—‘ About six dollars and a half.’’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Accommodated.—Fussy Otp Lapy— 
“T want two good seats for this afternoon 
in the coolest part of the house.”’ 

TickeT AcGEnt—“ All right, madam, 
here are two in Z row.” —Life. 


Inherent Inclination.—‘‘ Why does that 
darned old hen always want to roost on a 
letter-box? ” 

‘She was hatched from a parcel-post 
egg. —Louisville Courier-Journal. 






Jealous.—First Satanic Imp—‘‘ Who’s 
the latest arrival? He’s making quite a 
hit.” 

Seconp Satanic Imp—“ Traveling sales- 
man, I guess. Old Rabelais and Mun- 
chausen are sore as pups over something.”’ 
—Puck. 


Had His Number.—A Philadelphia law- 
yer and connoisseur was describing some 
of his experiences in search of curios. “I 
once entered a shop,’”’ he said, smiling, 
“and the salesman pointed out to me a 
dilapidated chair. ‘ That there chair, sir,’ 
he said, impressively, ‘ belonged to Louis 


Crosseye, King of France.’ ‘ Louis Cross- 
eye?’ said I. ‘ Why, there’s no such per- 
son.’ ‘Qh, yes, there is, sir,’ said the 


salesman, and he showed me a ticket 
marked ‘ Louis XI.’ ’—Liverpool Post. 












































“THAT ROGUE MENELIK AGAIN!” 
Minor in the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


THE LITERARY 





The Men You 
Meet On The “Century” 


are leaders in various lines of business—men whose time 
is valuable, and who appreciate the saving of a business day. 








The increased business efficiency resulting from a refreshing 
night’s rest over the “‘Water Level Route” also appeals to them. 


Lv. New York 2.45 p.m. Lv. Chicago 12.40 p.m. 


Ar. Chicago 9.45 a.m. Ar. New York 9.40 a.m. 






**The Train 
That Saves a 
Business Day’’ 

























































































. Boston 11.55 a.m. 



































































IME is the determining factor of 
Tuberculosis, The more advanced 
the case the longer it takes for effective 


treatment and the less chance there is of a permanent cure. Many 
think that because the weather is warm, it will do no harm to “wait 
until winter’’ to get away for treatment, not appreciating that every 
day’s delay lessens their chance of recovery. 


Warm weather does not arrest Tuberculosis ! 
ee summer climate. of — City is favorable for the 

t of t cause it is summer but 
because of the high altitude, the wonderful curative 
sunshine and the pure, rare, dry air. 


A mile up, surrounded by protecting 


The environment here is beautiful—no arid desert; 
the ground is wooded near town and heavily wooded 
back towards the mountains. Beautiful scenery; gopd 
roads. Silver City is a modern town of 4,000 with 





Silver City enjoys summer weather that is never over- 
warm during the day and that is always cool at night. 


The U.S. Government chose this section for its 
£1,500,000 Sanitarium because the winter and summer cli- 
— here are both ideal for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

he Government realized tnat an effective treatment 
requires more than one season, and that a 
have the advantage of the most favorab 
during treatment, w#thout having to change Keer = 


electric lights, good water, etc. —reached 
via Santa Fe or Rock Island and Southern Pacific. 

Plan your affairs now so that you can come here this 
summer and receive the benefits of this wonderful cli- 
mate and the splendidly equipped sanitariums. 

DOCTORS: The question of climate is of great 
importance—you do not wish to send patients to dis- 
tant resorts if as good results can be obtained near 
home. Let us submit evidence by | member of your own 

ion about the ti of the 








The high altitude here is also of proven 
the treatment of tuberculosis. 


Secretary, 301 Chamber of Commerce, Silver City, New Mexico 





climate here. 













TRY 
RY ge WHEELING 


OUR STOGIES 


You never smoked their equal 


Send us ten cents. We'll send you, post- 
paid, four I-SEE-CO. Wheeling Stogies, 
for you to try, and a handy 6-inch 
leatherette pocket pouch te carry your 
stogies in. Also interesting booklet 

on Wheeling Stogies. Your dime is 

for postage, packing, etc. 


Name of brand and price per box, § 
Parcel-Postpaid, direct from our fac- 
tory to you, will be attached to 
each stogie for your informa- 
tion; for you'll want more. 


I-SEE-CO. stogies are made from se- 
lect, prime quality tobacco, all long 
fillers, containing no binders nor arti- 
ficial flavoring. 


I-SEE-CO. JR.., 5-in. Panatela Shape, 
$2 per hundred, $1 for box of fifty. 


I-SEE-CO. SR., 6-in. Panatela Shape, 
$3 per hundred, $1.50 for fifty. 


SLENDORA XX, a thin model for 
between acts, packed 100 in a box, $2 
per hundred. 


SLENDORA XXX, 6-in. extra fine, 
100 in box, $3 per hundred. A de- 
cided novelty. 


If you think smoking four samples is 
not a fair trial, order a box. If you 
don't find them highly satisfactory 
after smoking a few, return the 
remainder and we'll refund your 
money at once. 


References: Any Wheeling bank, a . 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. ¢ 


ISENBERG CIGAR CO., Wheeling, W. V: 
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A Convenience 
You have letters, statistical records, 
contracts, photographs, blue prints, 
personal papers, etc., you do not want 
to trust to the general files. 

Place them in a 


Globe-Wernicke 
Filing Cabinet 


close to your desk, where they are of 
easy access. 

Globe-Wernicke Filing Cabinets 
are inexpensive and may be added to, 
a unit at a time, asneeded. Quartered 
oak and mahogany, dull or polished 
finishes. Authorized agents in 1500 
townsand cities. Wherenot represented 
goods shipped direct freight prepaid. 
Illustrated catalog free. 

Address Dept. V-810 


She Globe“Wernicke Co, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-882 Broad- 
way; Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave.; Wash- 
ington, 1218-1220 F St.,N. W.; Boston, 91-93 
Federal St.; Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut 
St.; Cincinnati, 128-184 Fourth Ave., E 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Learned Early.—Crawrorp—“ How is 
it you let your wife have her own way? ” 

CraBpsHaAw—“ I once tried to stop her.” 
—Life. 


Fortunate.—‘‘ I see that somebody says 
many a man is a poet without knowing it.”’ 

“Gee, what luck!’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


More Attractive.—‘‘ Tremendous crowd 
up at our church last night.”’ 

‘* New minister? ” 

‘““No, it was burned down.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Which is Better?—Wi1re (with suffragette 
leanings)—‘‘ Until women get the vote, it 
is impossible for them to get justice in the 
courts.” 

Husspanp—“ True; they get more mercy 
than justice.” —London Opinion. 


Unwelcome Caller.—‘‘ Opportunity real- 
ly knocks at many a door.” 

‘“Then why don’t more of us succeed 
better? ” 

“The trouble is that Opportunity wants 
us to go to work.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Everything Arranged.— Damset—‘‘ You 
must ask mama.” 

Surror—“ But your mother is away 
from home.” 

DamsEeLt—‘ Yes, but she’s left an af- 
firmative answer in the gramophone.”— 
Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


An Idea Here, Men.—“ Does your wife 
want the vote? ”’ 

‘* No. She wants a larger town house, a 
villa on the seacoast, and a new limousine 
car every six months. I’d be pleased most 
to death if she could fix her attention on 
a small matter like the vote.”—Washing- 
ton Star. . 


Early Humor.—Gladstone, when a boy, 
was visiting in the country and the farmer 
was showing him around. Coming to a 
field that contained a large black bull, the 
farmer said: ‘‘ There’s a fine, strong bull 
there, Master William, and it’s only two 
years old.” 

‘* How do you tell its age? ’’ queried the 
boy. 

‘* Why, by its horns,” said the farmer. 

‘*By its horns?’”’ Young Gladstone 
looked thoughtful a moment, then his face 
cleared. ‘‘ Ah, I see. Two horns—two 
years.”’—Boston Transeript. 


Squaring Accounts.—A French medical 
weekly records a way of discouraging over- 
enterprising tradesmen. One of these sent 
a Strasburg doctor a box of cigars, which 
had not been ordered, together with a bill 
for fifteen marks. The accompanying 


‘letter stated that ‘‘ I have ventured to send 
\these on my own initiative, being con- 


vineed that you will appreciate their ex- 
quisite flavor.’’ In due course, the doctor 
replied: ‘‘ You have not asked me for a 


| consultation, but I venture to send you 


| 


three prescriptions, being convinced that 
you will be quite as satisfied with them as 
I am with your cigars. As my charge for a 
prescription is five marks, this makes us 
quits.’”-—London Chronicle. 
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One Fault.—Farmer Pivrr— How do 
you like your automobile, Ezra? ’”’ 

Farmer Root—‘ Wal, I can’t go to 
sleep on my way home from town, and 
wake up in the barnyard, like I could 
with old Dobbin.”—Puck. 


Away Off.——Says the Atchison Globe; 
‘: A baby is about the only new thing a man 
can get in his house that will not make the 
rest of his furniture look shabby.’ it is 
very clear that the man who wrote this 
never had a good, healthy baby in his 
house.—Boston Transcript. 


A Diplomat.—Lapy—“ You are the 
worst-looking tramp I ever saw !” 

Soapy Sam—‘‘ Madam, it is the »re- 
cincts of uncommon luvliness wot m::kes 
me look so ’orrible.” 

Lapy—‘ Jane, give this poor 
something to eat.”—Sidney Bulletin. 


nan 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


March 2.—Mexican Rurales kill sixty convicts 
whom they were taking from one prison to 
another and report to the Government that 
the prisoners attempted to escape. 


March 3.—Provisional President Huerta scnds 
4 — to suppress a rebellion in Northern 
Mexico. 


March 4.—The French aviator Guillaux flies 118 
miles in an hour. 

The British Home Secretary issues orders pro- 
hibiting foreign military or naval air-craft 
from flying over any portion of the United 
Kingdom or territorial waters without the 
permission of the Government. 


March 5.—Seventy-one lives are lost when a 


German torpedo-boat is accidentally run down ' 


by a cruiser at Heligoland. 


Paris dispatches say French submarines in a 
test stay under water 24 hours. 


The Turkish stronghold of Janina, with 32,000 
troops, is captured by the Greeks. 
—— buil in Yokohama are 
urned. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON. 


February 28.—The Pujo Committee reports that 
there is a Money Trust and introduces in the 
House two reform bills. 

The Senate overrides President Taft’s veto of 
the Webb Bill forbidding the rtation 
of intoxicating liquors into ‘“‘dry’’ States for 
illegal purposes. 


March 1.—The Bureau of Labor reports to the 
House that when the hard-coal companies 
raised the wages of the miners $4,000,000 a 
year after the strike agreement of last May 
they increased the price of anthracite to con- 
sumers $13,450,000. 

President Taft presents to Capt. A. H. Rostron, 
of the steamship Carpathia, a gold medal 
awarded him by Congress for heroism in the 
rescue of passengers from the ill-fated Titanic. 

Secretary of State Knox reports to Congress 
that the rejection by Colombia of the terms 
proposed by the United States for the settle- 
ment of the Panama-separation controversy 
has caused the door to further overtures to be 
closed. 

The House overrides the President's veto of 
the Webb Bill. 

Great Britain, in its last word to the Taft 
Administration on the Panama tolls dispute, 
insists on arbitration. 

The House dis on the two-battleship plan 
and sends the Naval Bill to a conference com- 
mittee consisting of members of the Senate 
and the House. 

The Senate confirms President Taft’s Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, public-health, and diplo 
matic appointments. Lap ss al 

~The Army Appropriation , carrying $94,- 

* 000,000, is puned finally. 

March 2.—Secre of State Knox reports an 
increase in ae to the. Latin-American 
republics during his term of office. 

The Bureau of Corporation accuses the s0- 

Harvester Trust of bad faith in connec- 


(Continued on page 620) 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








| Travel and Resort Directory 


Paris Lyon-Mediterranee 
France’s Greatest Railway 


.atic and Thermal station of 
first order, Splendid hotels, 

quarters for the famous 
mobile trips of the 

Route des Alpes 

the excursion to Grenoble 

Grande Chartreuse. De- 

r.ptive information from 


>,-L.-M.General Agency 
281 Fifth Ave., New York 





LUXURIOUS CARS FOR HIRE 
For any Period, for Touring in 
GREAT BRITAIN 
INCLUSIVE RATES: No Vexatious Extras. 
Routes compiled (free to Patrons) for any 
Tours in Great Britain. 


If You are Planning to Visit Europe 
write for our book of Motor Car Tours in Great 
Britain. It will explain how you can hiz-e a 
Luxuriously Appointed Automobile—two, four 
or six-se eater—for any period or distance, all 
openet » included. Our chauffeurs are ed 
a distinctive: characteristic the 

FRASE R MACLEAN ap amy cae 

A ents for % S. Am 
RAYMO & WHITOOMB co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, etc. 

FRASER, Mc hire Oo, 
Hire Co, 
14&15 Cockepur 8t., London, $. W., Eng. 

















TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 
UROPE—all routes at frequent dates. 
3Y PT& Palestine—Every month until July 
World’s Sunday School Convention, Zurich. 
Full list of unofhctal tours at less than of- 
ficial prices. Japan, Chinaand Around 
the World rch (short), ress F and Nov. 
(long). Motor tours and /; 


travel. 
Individual arengneneare for individual 
H NG & C 


102 Congregational House « «© « Boston, Mass. 
Spreckles-Call Bldg. © © © © © SanFrancisco 


LONDON HOTELS 
(aearanmnana nanncansnananannnanannannnnc| 


London’s Most Complete Hotel £ 


THE GORING HOTEL 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8. W. 
fF} Built in 1910 on the American plan. Every 
by Bedroom has its own Private Bathroom. 
3 The situation is right in the heart of fash- 
ionable London. The Hotel stands in private 
ba grounds away from any street noises. 
Tariff from Literary Digest Travel Bureau, 
44-60 East 28rd Street, New York City. 
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PRINCES HOTEL 
Grand Avenue, Hove. Tel. **2484. Hove.”” 
First class, exclusive, private sui (self 
Contained). Booklet from Literary Digest 
care rte ~~ ig) oh ee pets eek 
@, Avia ion 
HOWE, pRIGAYON eee 
“NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
KINGSLEY HOTEL 
First-class and well appointed modern Tem- 
tance Hotel. room, Attendance and 
reakiast from $1.83; with Table d’Hote 
Dine t from $2.04 from ng toy 
fa Wonteea ‘esteent, London.’ 





Bureau. Cablesg % 


London—Grosvenor House Hotel 


1a Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 
in the healthiest part of London, 
esi A most comfortable hotel. En 
ension terms, 2. guineas ($10.50) weekly. 





reur Information Bu- 

au in New York 
1 1 send you our 
Pocket serie No. 3, 
a collection of illus- 
trated booklets, maps, 
Hotel Guide, etc., 
containing some very use- 
fulinformation. Enables 
you to easily plan a de- 
lightfut holiday in this 
Wonderful Land of Lakes 
and Alps. 


Send 10c for Pocket 
serie No. 3 

Official Information Bureau 
of Switzerland 


241 Fifth Ave.. New York 


[So HOLLAND 


THE PICTURESQUE 


The Centenary of the Restoration of 
Holland’s Independence will be celebra- 
oe po summer by interesting exhibi- 


FESTIVITIES IN 30 TOWNS 


including the inauguration of 
Palace at The Hague. 

A visit to charming Middelburg, the 
Gem City of Holland, with its quaint, 
old-century manners and customs, sho id 
be a feature of every tour. 

For booklets, time-tables and all infor- 
mation apply to American Agency. 
Netherland State Railways an 








EUROPEAN 
MOTOR —_— 


WE HAVE FOR hae Bove | 
best Open and 
Automobiles for Butek 
and Continental Motoring 
at the most reasonable 
inclusive tariff in Europe. 
American and Colonial visi- 
tors to Europe have toured 
234,000 miles (including 
57,000 on the Continent) 
in Cars m us. 
The fifth annual edition of 
“Through Europe in an 
Auto,” fully describes our 
services. Free on request. 


Write to us about everythin 
to do with Motoring in , een 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 
26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England | 











RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
ITOURS' 
pg i Without a Crowd 


U 
, Switzerland, France, England, in- 
ray ing fifteen "days automobil- 
ing, April 12, Spain and Portugal, April 
. Seventeen other tours to Mediter 











Flushing Route, 334 Fifth Aves, 
SHORT LINE—San Francis- 


a8 


SYDNE Honolulu and Samoa, the 


attractive and pleasant route, winteror sum- 

mer. Splend rit} 10,000 hie steamers (classed 

by British Tloyde 100 Al 

$110 Honolulu—first-class ydney $800 

$325—GRAND TOUR sour 8) S825 

Honolulu, Samos, gg New Zealand, 
ahiti, 

$600 1st Class Round the Worlds 2nd Class $380 

Visiting 5 continents and world’s ig gy 

_— overs). For Honolulu—Mar. & Aor. 


Sraney, y via Honolulu every 
Mer. Tl, Apr. 8, etc. Send for fol Ag 
Oceanic 


8. apke Market St., San 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 
26th Year. Ideal Trips. 

Sailings June and July to Naples and the 
North. E. W. Van Dusen, 542 W. 124 St., N.Y. 


3000 MILES OF DELIGHT 


in an Auto through C Great Dele -OF BER. 
ATTRACTIVE TOURS—M anges 


wiss Coachi: tudy T: 
ee eR OPEAN TOURS 
263 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$365 “aro EUROPE 


ular Tours. University men, leaders. 
The elton Tours, Waverley, Mass, 
(895-THE BOYD TOURS-1913 
30Clarendon P1., Bloomfield, N.J. 


SPAIN, ITALY, NORWAY, RUSSIA 
FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 


CLARK TOURS fai'tatseaction, Usual 
travel routes and rates, but unusual features that 


insure most for the money. Send for tour book. 
F. ©. Clark, Times Building, New York. 


| KUGLER’S satus 
TOURS (18th YEAR) 
Continental Europe, Scandinavia, British Isles 
Small parties,superior aetna spam man 
Coligitel anaes. Special Tours arranged. 
R TOURS - 5 E, 4th Ave., Cincinnati, 0) hio 
Att ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS om 


® WU ERY, 











Mediterranean 














ann DE 
SCAND! DINAVIAN TF CRAVE. BUREAG 
18 BROADWAY, GEN’ JEW YORK city 


DELIGHTFUL nse IN EUROPE 
April, une, July. ang parties under cul- 


Tenth Season. MISS 
BANTLIND ond SIGNOR TORTORA of 
Rome. ne. 612 Euclid, Cleveland. 


$e EUROPE AND ORIENT 


32nd Season—Limited Parties 
PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N. Yo 

















ranean, British tales, North ay , Rus- 
sia, and General European Tou 

‘A NEW IDEA IN TRAVEL 
Italy, avers, Frasce, England, with 
lectures by ilbert K. Chesterton 
M. Solomon Reinach, Signors Biagi aaa 
Villari and others. Europe interpreted by 
some of its master minds, All travel first 
class and only best hotels used. June 28. 

AUTOMOBILE TOURS 

Tours to Europe including from ten days 
to five weeks automobiling in England, 
France, Switzerland, Tyrol, Dolomites, 
and Black Forest. J une 1i, 12, 19, July 
1 and later, 
AROUND the WORLD, Year’s Tour, py 1, 

Other Tours, Sep’ Ov., 
Which boo you ? 
hitcomb co. 


The yaad we 
Raymond & 


Boston, New Y. 
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EUROPE 


oderate Cos 
Mininatee| hone SS, Trips 
and many others. 
Efficient management. Small parties. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
306 Washington St., —s. 

Raymonp & Wurrtcoms Co., 
ton NewYork Phila. 








rnd 

















EAGER TOURS 


Small, select h-grade travel 
inclusive prices. ERGY Pr 2g PALESTINE 
il 12, $680. EUROPE in Ma ay, June and 
ond $400 to $900. Write for ‘‘ Ocean Sail- 
.” booklet for independent travelers with 
cates and sailings all lines. 
The KagerToursCo,,808N.CharlesSt,,Baltimore, Md, 


A iaeetcen ees, 





SELECT 
Delightful Tours. Europe, 


FOREIGN 
Mediterranean and the Orient, 
British Isles, Scandinavia and 
ussi 


pecial Tour Around OU 


the World in November, Bermuda, Panama, West 
Indies. Comprehensive Itineraries, Attractive Prices, 
Send for Descriptive Illustrated Booklet, 


Althouse Tours Company, 18386 Walnut St., Phila. 


EUROPE: 





Let us tell youabout our tours? 
They cover three distinct 
grades of travel, $285 and up, 





EuropeviaMediterraneanNorway 
15th year. Select spring and summer tours. 
Send for illustrated booklet with maps. 
— Md. 
n 
F mpc pret | 
CUrOpe ; January to Ju- rien 
ly. aes vee 


agement, best testi esttmoniale, and 
the” lowest ps prices in the World, 








TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon Street, Besten, Mass. 


WALTER H. WOODS CO., Journal Bidg., Boston 





2 LAST 
WINTER 


CRUISES 
to the 


WEST INDIES 


and the 
PANAMA CANAL 


Mar, 29, 16 2 -Ee up 
pr. 10, 16 —$145 

By S.S. VICTORIA LUISE 
and MOLTKE 


y Tours 
to JAMAICA sad the 
PANAMA CANAL 


CUBA, HAYTI, <iomma, 
COSTA RICA, 

by “ PRINZ” and other 
steamers of our 

ATLAS SERVICE 


SUMMER CRUISES 
To the LAND OF THE MID- 
NIGHT SUN 


SCOTLAND ,ORKNEY & FAROE 
ISLANDS, ICELAND, SPITZ- 
BERGEN, NORTH CAPE, 
NORWAY 
z rom Hamburg. Goring aes, 

ULY and AUGUST, b 
VICTORS LUISE: S Sw Bis. 
RUCK & 8.8. METRO 


Write for full information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 
San Francisco 
St. Louis, 





SHOREHAM HOTEL 


W. H. BARSE, Mgr. 
H St. Northwest at Fifteenth St. 
WASHINGTON 


The Shoreham Hotel building has 
been entirely reconstructed. In the 
process, its former furnishings, as well 
as the arrangement and appointments 
of the public rooms and guests’ cham- 
bers, have been discarded and a com- 
plete new equipment installed. 


This transformation, due to change 
in ownership and management, makes 
it possible to offer its patrons the most 
attractive hotel accommodations ob- 
tainable in the city of Washington 
and to furnish in every department 
service of the highest order of ex- 
cellence, 


The present arrangement of suites 
—— of any desired combination of 
edrooms and baths in connection 
with sitting room, library or private 
dining room. There have also been 
added a number of detached rooms 
with bath, suitable for the accommo- 
dation of one or two persons. 


MARSTERS G23 EUROP! 


as oo Conducted Parties in 
MM une and July to the 
CONTINENT AND BRITISH ISLES 


NORWAY,SWEDEN & DENMARK 
SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 

We have unequalled facilities for booking 

European passages on all steamers fron 

New York or Boston. Write for any in- 

JSormation pertaining to travel. 

GEORGE E. MARSTERS 

248 Washington St., Boston 31 W. 30th St., N. Y. 


*“to EUROPE 


BEST OF EVERYTHING 
{Delightful limited parties sailing May 
to August, for comprehensive continental 
tours under expert oe. 

y tours $190.00 ge 
60-day tours $465.00 to $525 
Detailed itineraries mailed on receipt of address. 
{Official ticket agents all railroad and steam- 


ship lines, 
OUR RATES THE LOWEST 
SERVICE THE BEST 
Address the nearest office 


Frank Tourist Co. 


398 Broadwa: 
NEW YORK, . ¥. 


GREECE or SPAIN to SCOTLAND 
Long and short tours Naples—Glasgow. 
Leisurely, luxurious. Experienced leaders. 
Small parties, inclusive prices. 

PROF. and MRS. LIBBY Spartanburg, 8. C. 


















































BUY 


NDESTRUCT[] 


BAGGAGE 


li by any accident your 
Indestructo Trunk is des- 
troyed within five years 
from the day you buy it, we 
will give you a new one free 
withouta penny’s costto you. 

That is what your dealer 
will say when you ask him 
—‘‘What assurance have I 
that my Indestructo trunk 
will travel year in and year 
out without annoyance and 
expense to me?”’ 

You are paying $15 to $50 fora 
trunk that is guar- 2° gas 
last five 
cost of 


$10 


anteed to 
years, —a 
from $3 to 
per year, 
regard- 
less of 
thenum- 


ber of 
miles you 
travel. 


Indestructo Steamer Wardrobe 


The Indestructo is not the cheap- 
est trunk to buy, but it is the cheap- 
est trunk to travel with because it is 
a guaranteed trunk—one that must 
make good. 


Our 1913 Travel Booklet will 
interest you. Write for it today. 
We will gladly send it FREE of 
all cost. 


National Veneer Products Co., 


803 Beiger Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Indestructo Wardrobe 











THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 


(Continued from page 618) 


tion with the reorganization of its interests. 
The Bureau _ says the recently incorporated 
International arvester Company of New 
Jersey has planned to take over most of the 
domestic trade with the understanding that 
the International Harvester Corporation is to 
have the foreign field 


March 3.—The new Cabinet is announced as 
follows: 

Secretary of State—William Jennings Bryan, 
of Nebraska. 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Adoo, of New York. 
Secretary of War—Lindley M. Garrison, of 
New Jersey. 


Attorney General—James Clark McReynolds, 
of Tennessee. 


Postmaster General—Representative Albert S. 
Burleson, of Texas. 

Secretary of the Navy—Josephus Daniels, of 
North Carolina. 

Secretary of the Interior—Franklin K. Lane, of 
- California. 


Secretary of Agriculture—David F. Houston, of 
Missouri. 


Secretary of Commerce—Representative Wil- 
liam C. Redfield, New York. 


Secretary of Labor—Representative William B. 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 


Five thousand woman suffragists parade before 
a crowd estimated at 300,000. 


Congress passes the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill, in which $500,000 is set aside for a 
Government exhibit at the Panama Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1915. 


March 4.—President Taft vetoes the Sundry 
Civil Bill. 


Senator Fall of New Mexico talks the Indian 
Appropriation Bill to death. 


President Taft approves the act creating a 
Department of Labor. 


The Seaman's Serviture Bill fails to become a 


oad when President Taft withholds his signa- 
ure. 


Woodrow Wilson is inau ted as President 
and Thomas R. Marshall as Vice-President. 


President Wilson’s Cabinet appointments are 
sent to the Senate for confirmation. 


Ex-President Taft and family leave for Augusta 
Georgia, for a vacation. 

Hold-over Senators sworn in are Tillman, 
Bacon, William Alden Smith, Simmons, Bank- 
head, and Nelson. 


The new Senators are Burleigh of Maine, Weeks 
of Massachusetts, Colt of Rhode Island, 
Hughes of New Jersey, Saulsbury of Delaware, 
James of Kentucky, Shields of Tennessee, 
Vardaman of Mississippi, Ransdell of Louis- 
iana, Sterling of South Dakota, Walsh of Mon- 
tana, Lane of Oregon, Norris of Nebraska, 
Thompson of Kansas, Shafroth of Colorado, 

and Robinson of Arkansas. 


March 5.—Senator Kern of Indiana is chosen 
majority floor leader. Champ Clark is re- 
elected Speaker of the House, and Oscar W. 
Underwood will continue as majority floor 
leader. 

The Cabinet appointments are confirmed by 
the Senate. 

Representatives A. S. Garner of Texas, A. O. 
Stanley of Kentucky, and J. W. Collier of 
Mississippi become members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


William G. Mc- 


GENERAL. 


February 28.—Twenty lives are lost in an Omaha 
hotel fire. 


The New York City garment-workers’ strike 
is settled when the employers agree to a wage 
increase of a dollar a week. —~ 


March 1.—The Government sues at New York 
for a dissolution of the Corn Products Refining 
Company, the alleged starch, glucose, and 
syrup “trust.” 


March 2.—The prison sentence of Charles R. 
Heike, convicted in New York of defrauding 
the Government of customs duties on sugar im- 
ported by the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, is commuted by President Taft on ac- 
count of Heike’s ill-health. 


March 3,—The Government sues at Trenton for 

the dissolution of the so-called Thread Trust. 

The first Territorial Legislature of Alaska meets 
at Juneau. 

William L. Chambers, of Washington, is chosen 
as the third arbitrator of the wage dispute 
between the eastern railroads and the fire- 
men’s union. 

William Loeb, Jr., resigns as Collector of the 
Port of New York. 


March 6.—Frank M. Ryan, recently convicted 
in the dynamite-conspiracy case at Indian- 
apolis, is reelected President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers. 


March 15, 1918 
THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Diction ~ 
sulted as arbiter. e a 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“H. C. D.,” Greenville, [l.—The rule permitg 
of no exception. A verb should agree with its 
subject in number and person. When the sub- 
ject contains two or more nouns joined by “ and"* 
the verb must be plural. Therefore, say ‘The 
quality, fit, and workmanship of our uniforms 
are first class,” and ‘‘ His report and my impres- 
sion were favorable.’’ The latter sentence lacks 
euphony and should be remodeled, “His report 
was favorable and so was my impression.” 


“H. A. W.,” Richfield Springs, N. Y.—'There 
may exist conditions under which the sentence 
submitted is correctly written ‘the press agree,” 
and correctness can be determined only by a 
knowledge of those conditions. For instance, 
suppose the writer to look upon the noun “ press” 
as a collective noun used distributively, that is, 
if the conditions are such as to suggest the idea 
of the component individuals (the individual 
representatives of the press considered sepa- 
rately), then the verb should be in the plural, 
When the word “‘press’’ is used in a strictly col- 
lective sense, then the verb should be used in 
the singular. 


“TT, E. W.,”” Orange City, Ia.—The sentence 
‘“‘We were denied the hospitality of the shore” 
is correct. Why? Because it is a simple sen- 
tence and a simple sentence is one that contains 
but one subject and one predicate. The subject 
often consists of two or more words which in 
meaning are equivalent to a noun. Jn the sen- 
tence cited the words “hospitality of the shore,” - 
performing the office of a noun, are termed a noun 
phrase. 


“B. 8.,"" Lowell, Mass.—The word ‘citizen- 
ship’’ means ‘“‘the status of a citizen with its 
rights and privileges,’’ and the word can not be 
correctly used as a synonym for ‘‘citizen.”” The 
writer of the sentence ‘‘to promote a permanent 
musical interest among our citizenship’’ may | 
have thought that ‘‘citizenship’’ was a _ collective 
noun for citizens in general. If so, he was mis- 
taken; the correct word to express this thought 
is citizenry—that designates citizens collectively. 


“Ww. C. R.,’’ Camden, N. J.—In the grammat- 
ical construction of words a multiple, or a sum 
or a collection of units, is viewed as a singular 
and should be so used. ‘‘There is five million 
tons of coal in this land,” is correct if the ton- 
nage is viewed as a collection of units. For 
the same reason ‘‘was” may be used instead of 
“were” in the following: ‘‘ Five hundred ton of 
coal was sold, of which one hundred tons was 
pea coal.” But when the separate tons of coal 
are referred to then the expression is plural, and 
should take a verb in the plural. The intention 
of the writer alone can determine the correct 
number to use. 


“R. B. D.,” Toaupun, Wis.—The phrase “a — 
pair of twins” denotes quadruple birth. It is 
usually a common pleonasm for “twins.” 


“Dp. L.,” South Bethlehem, Pa.—(1) There 


is no appreciable difference in the pronunciation _— 
The first syllable — 


of “fiancé” and ‘“flancée.’’ 
is pronounced as “fi” in “field”; the second, % 
“an,” as “o” in “not,” followed by nasal “n," 
as in the French word bon; the third, ‘ce’ or — 
cée,”’ “e” as s, and ssGrr or “6@"" as te” in 
“eight"—fi ‘‘on” “sé.” (2) There are two” 
verbs, “awake” and ‘“‘awaken.”” In the sentence 
“The country at last has awakened,"’ the pres-' 
ent perfect tense is used because it expresses an! 
action just finished, and, with the context—‘‘to 
the necessity of distributing immigrants where 
they need not become sweat-shop slaves’’—some- 





thing whose consequences still remain. 











